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PREFACE 

When the Editor, some eleven years ago, invited me to contribute 
to this series, I offered a translation of the Theaetetus with a running 
commentary. I have since added the Sophist. Meanwhile the book 
has been announced under the title, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 
which may seem to promise more than I have performed. My 
object was to make accessible to students of philosophy who can- 
not easily read the Greek text, two masterpieces of Plato’s 
later period, concerned with questions that still hold a living 
interest. A study of existing translations and editions has 
encouraged also the hope that scholars already familiar with 
the dialogues may find a fresh interpretation not unwelcome. A 
commentary has been added because, in the more difficult places, 
a bare translation is almost certain, if understood at all, to be 
misunderstood. 

This danger may be illustrated by a quotation from a living 
philosopher of the first rank : 

' It was Plato in his later mood who put forward the suggestion 
" and I hold that the definition of being is simply power ". This 
suggestion is the charter of the doctrine of Immanent Law.’^ 
Dr. Whitehead is quoting Jowett's translation. If the reader will 
refer to the passage (p. 234 below), he will see that the words are 
rendered : ' I am proposing as a mark to distinguish real things 
that they are nothing but power.' • A mark of real things may not 
be a ‘ definition of being '. This mark, moreover, is offered by the 
Eleatic Stranger to the materialist as an improvement on his own 
mark of real things, tangibility. The materiailist accepts it, ' having 
for the moment no better suggestion of his own to offer ’. The 
Stranger adds that Theaetetus and he may perhaps change their 
minds on this matter later on. Plato has certainly not committed 
himself here to a ‘ definition of being So much could be dis- 

' A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (1933), p. 165. I am not suggesting 
that Dr. Whitehead fundamentally misunderstands the master who has 
deeply influenced his own philosophy, but only pointing out how a profound 
thinker may be misled by a translation. 

* This rendering is itself doubtful, the construction of th^ words, as\hey 
stand in the MSS, being obscure and difficult, 
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covered from ^ accurate translation ; but the word ' power ’ 
still needs to be explained. It has been rendered by ' potency 
* force ' Mdglichkeit ’ puissance de relation \ Without some 
account of the history of the word dynamis in Plato’s time and 
earlier, the student accustomed to the terms of modem philosophy 
may well carry away a false impression. 

To meet difficulties such as this. I have interpolated, after each 
compact section of the text, a commentary which aims at discovering 
what Plato really means and how that part of the argument is 
related to the rest. There are objections to dissecting the living 
body of a Platonic dialogue. No other writer has approached 
Plato’s skill in concealing a rigid and intricate structure of reasoning 
beneath the flowing lines of a conversation in which the suggestion 
of each thought as it arises seems to be followed to an unpre- 
meditated conclusion. In these later dialogues, however, the bones 
show more clearly through the skin ; and it is .ely that Plato 
would rather have us penetrate his meaning than stand back with 
folded hands to admire his art. An interpolated commentary, 
giving the reader the information he needs when and where he 
needs it, may be preferred to the usual plan of stowing 'way such 
information in an introduction at the beginning and notes at the 
end. It is not clear why we should be forced to read a book in 
three places at once. This book, at any rate, is designed to be 
read straight through. 

The translation follows Burnet’s text, except where I have given 
reasons for departing from it or proposed corrections of passages 
that are probably or certainly corrupt. I have tried to follow 
Plato’s own practice of keeping to the current language of educated 
conversation and refusing to allow any word to harden into a 
technical term. The commentary attempts only to interpret 
Plato from his own writings and those of his forerunners and 
contemporaries, and accordingly avoids, so far as possible, the 
misleading jatgon of modem philosophy. Terms like ' sub- 
jectivism ’, * relativism ’, ‘ sensationalism ’, even when defined, 
often niask ambiguities of thought that are lost sight of as this 
token currency passes from hand to hand. 

At the risk of appearing arrogant or ill-informed, I have, for 
the most part, ignored interpretations which I cannot accept. 
Also I have not loaded the notes with acknowledgments of my 
debts to other scholars. Among works which have most helped 
me I would mention Campbell’s editions ; Apelt’s translations 
(which contain full bibliographies) ; M. Dids’ effitions in the Col- 
lection des UniversUds de France ; E. StOlzel, Die Behandlung des 
Erkenntnisprdblems bei Platon (Halle, Z908) ; J. Stenzel, Eniwicklung 
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der pkionischm Dideklik (Breslau, 1917) ; C. Ritter, Neue UnUr- 
suchungen uber Platon (Miinchen, 1910) ; V. Brochard, itudes de 
philosophk ancienne (Paris, 1912) ; and the well-known writings 
of John Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor. 

Cambridge F. M. C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the commentary aims at furnishing the reader with informa- 
tion as the need arises, it will be enough, by way of introduction, 
to indicate the place of the Theaetetus and the Sophist in the series 
of Plato’s dialogues, and to define briefly the position from which 
the inquiry starts. 

Our two dialogues belong to a group consisting of the Parmenides, 
the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and the Statesman. As M. Dids has 
observed,^ Plato leaves no doubt that the dialogues are meant to 
be read in this order. The Parmenides describes a meeting imagined 
as taking place about 450 b.c. between Socrates, who would then 
be about twenty, and the Eleatic philosophers, Parmenides and 
Zeno. To suppose that anything remotely resembling the con- 
versation in this dialogue could have occurred at that date would 
make nonsense of the whole history of philosophy in the fifth and 
fourth centuries ; and I believe, with M. Dids, that the meeting 
itself is a literary fiction, not a fact in the biography of Socrates. 
No ancient historian of philosophy mistook it for the record of an 
actual event, which, had it occurred, would have been a very 
important landmark. The Theaetetus (183E, p. 101) alludes to this 
meeting, and it is once more recalled in the Sophist (217c, p. 166) 
in terms that can only refer to the Parmenides. The Theaetetus, 
again, ends with an appointment which is kept at the beginning 
of the Sophist ; and the Sophist itself is openly referred to in the 
Statesman. 

As for the order of composition, no one doubts that the Sophist 
and the Statesman, which contain one continuous conversation, 
are later than the Theaetetus. In the Theaetetus many critics have 
noticed that the style changes towards the end in the direction 
of Plato’s later maimer. If that is so, stylometric results based 
on the dialogue as a whole will be misleading. The latter part 
of the Theaetetus, as we have it, may have been finished years 
after the beginning, and the Parmenides may have been composed 
in the interval. On the other hand, we need not suppose any very 
long gap between the completion of the Theaetetus and the com- 
position of the Sophist and the Statesman. 

^ Parminide (1923), p. xii. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is now agreed that this group as a whole is earlier than the 
Timaeus, the Philebus, and the Laws, and later than the Meno, 
the Phaedo, and the Republic. The Republic is the centre of a 
group of less technical works, intended, not primarily for students 
of philosophy, but for the educated public, who would certainly 
not read the Parmenides and would find the Theaetetus and the 
Sophist intolerably difiicult. These more popular writings would 
serve the double purpose of attracting students to the Academy 
and of making known to the Greek world a doctrine which, in 
common with most scholars, I hold to be characteristically Platonic. 
Its two pillars are the immortality and divinity of the rational 
soul, and the real existence of the objects of its knowledge — a 
world of intelligible ‘ Forms ’ separate from the things our senses 
perceive.* Neither doctrine clearly appears in any dialogue that 
can be dated, on grounds of style, as distinctly earlier than the 
Meno. Both are put forward in the Phaedo in a manner suggesting 
that Plato arrived at them simultaneously and thought of them 
as interdependent. 

The Meno had already announced the theory of Anamnesis : 
that knowledge is acquired, not through the senses or as informa- 
tion conveyed from one mind to another by teaching, but by 
recollection in this life of realities and truths seen and known by 
the soul before its incarnation. Socrates bases this doctrine on 
an account which he believes to be true,® learnt from men and 
women who are wise in religious matters and from inspired poets. 
The human soul is immortal (divine) and is purified through a 
round of incarnations, from which, when completely purified, it 
may finally escape. ' So the soul is immortal and has been many 
times reborn ; and since it has seen all things, both in this world 
and in the other, there is nothing it has not learnt. No wonder, 
then, that it can recover the memory of what it has formerly known 
concerning virtue or any other matter. All Nature is akin and 
the soul has learnt all things ; so there is nothing to prevent one 
who has recollected — ^learnt, as we call it — one single thing from 
discovering all the rest for himself, if he is resolute and unwearying 
in the search ; for seeking or learning is nothing but recollec- 
tion ’. 

‘ I agree with Mr. J. D. Mabbott (‘ Aristotle and the x«*/>«Tfi(ir of Plato 
Classical Quarterly, xx (1926), 72) that the ‘ separate ’ existence of the Forms, 
attacked by Aristotle, is not to be explained away. 

* Meno 8 1 A, Aoyor aXifi^s, not nOOos, though the form which contains the 
true account may be mythical. So at Gorgias 523A, he calls the myth of the 
ju<jgment of the dead a Adycr dAr/Oifs, though Callicles may think it a fivSos. 
I take the Sotrates of the Meno and the Phaedo as stating Plato's beliefs, 
not those of the historic Socrates. 
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Socfates goes on to prove this doctrine by experiment. By 
questioning a slave who has never been taught geometry, he elicits 
from him, after several wrong attempts, the solution of a not very 
easy problem of construction. He claims that he has not ' taught ' 
the slave the true belief he now has, any more than the false beliefs 
he produced at first. At the outset the slave had not knowledge ; 
but these beliefs were in him, including the true belief which he 
did not know. They have been ‘ stirred up in him, as it were in 
a dream ', and if he were questioned again and again in various 
ways, he would end by having knowledge in place of true belief — 
knowledge which he would have recovered out of his own soul. 
This knowledge must have been acquired before birth. ‘ If, then, 
the truth of things is always in our soul, the soul must be immortal ; 
hence you may confidently set about seeking for and recovering 
the memory of what you do not know, that is to say, do not re- 
member.* Socrates adds that, in some respects, he could not 
defend the whole account ; but he is convinced of the practical 
conclusion, that we shall be the better for beheving that we can 
discover truth we do not know. Owing to Plato’s dramatic method, 
we cannot fix the extent of Socrates' reservation. It might mean 
that the historic Socrates did not hold this theory, or, more probably, 
that the detaUs of reincarnation, purgatory, and so forth, as described 
by Pindar and others, are ' m3rthical ' : as such Plato always 
represents them elsewhere. But the reservation does not extend 
to the hypothetical conclusion which Socrates and Meno have both 
accepted : If the truth of things is always in the soul, then the 
soul is immortal. 

Some modem critics, wishing perhaps to transform Plato's 
theory into something that we can accept, reduce the doctrine 
of Anamnesis to a form in which it ceases to have any connection 
with the pre-existence of the soul. But Plato unquestionably 
believed in immortality ; and in the Phaedo, where Recollection is 
reaffirmed, it is the one proof of pre-existence which is accepted 
as satisfactory by all parties to the conversation. 

The doctrine of Recollection marks a complete break with current 
beliefs both about the nature of the soul and about the sources 
of knowledge. The soul was popularly regarded as a mere shadow 
or eidolon, an unsubstantial wraith, that might well be dissipated 
when detached from the body. And if common sense could be 
said to have any view of the common characters called Forms 
(eZd?;) in the Socratic dialogues, it would be the empiricist view 
that they are present in sensible things, and that our knowledge 
of them is conveyed through the senses, perhaps by*images, like 
the Atomists' eidola, thrown off by material bodies. Among the 
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philosophic theories which Socrates, in the Phaedo, says He had 
found unsatisf3^g is the doctrine ' that it is the brain that gives 
us perceptions of hearing, sight, and smell, and out of these ari% 
memory and belief, and from these again, when they have settled 
down into quiescence, comes knowledge Plato's break with all 
theories deriving knowledge by abstraction from sensible objects 
carried with it an equally firm repudiation of popular notions of 
the soul as either a flimsy double of the body or a resultant, super- 
vening on the mixture of bodily elements. In other words, the 
' separation ’ of the Platonic Forms from any dependence on 
material things went with the separation of the soul which knows 
them from any dependence on the physical organism. The Phaedo 
is designed to plead for both conclusions concurrently. It is not 
claimed that either doctrine is proved ; bht it is claimed that if 
the Forms exist and can be known, then the soul is immortal. 
Plato himself believed both ; and his Socrates, unlike the Socrates 
of the earlier dialogues, now uses every resomce of eloquence to 
convmce his hearers of what he believes but does not know. 

In his opening discourse it is assumed from the outset that the 
soul can exist without the body ; for ‘ to be dead ' is defined as 
meaning * that the body has come to be separate by itself apart 
from the soul, and the soul separate by itself apart from 

the body ^ So much might be said of the wraith or shadow-soul 
of popt^ belief ; but the properties which Socrates goes on to 
ascribe to the separable soul are very different. The contrast is 
not between mind and matter, or even between soul and body as 
commonly imderstood. The psyche here is what was later called 
by Plato and Aristotle the Reason {vovg), or the spirit, in opposition 
to the flesh.* To the flesh belong the senses, and the bodily appetites 
and pleasures. The spirit’s proper function is thought or reflection, 
which lays hold upon unseen reality and is best carried on when 
the spirit withdraws from the flesh to think by itself, untroubled 
by the senses. The pursuit of wisdom is a ' loosing and separation 
(xoygujfiog) of the soul from the body ' — ^a rehearsal of that separa- 
tion c^ed death (670). 

The effect of this introductory discourse is to establish in the 
reader’s mind, before the argument begins, the idea of a complete 
detachment of the thinking self from the body and its senses and 
passions. This idea, though unfamiliar, would be easier for Plato’s 
pubUc to grasp than that detachment of Forms from sensible things 

^ 64c. In the Gorgias myth (524B). death is already described as the 
* severance (StdAvetr) of two things — b^y and soul — from one another 

* Cf. F. M.*Comford, ' The Division of the Soul ’, Hubert Journal (Jan. 
1930). P> 206. 
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which it is his other purpose to announce clearly for the first time. 
If the reader will forget all that he has learnt about the Forms 
from later writings and put himself in the situation of Plato's 
readers who knew only the earlier dialogues, he will find that he. 
is being led, step by step, to recognise the separate existence of 
the Forms. 

The Forms are first mentioned as the objects of the soul’s reflec- 
tion, when withdrawn from the senses. All that is pointed out 
here (650) is that those entities which were the familiar topics of 
Socrates’ conversation are perceived by thought, not by the senses. 
When Socrates and his friends considered. What is Justice ?, they 
were tr3nng to define the Just ‘ by itself ’ (odrd), and to discover 
‘ what it is ’ (S lari) or its ' being ’ (oiala). Any reader of the 
earlier dialogues might agree that Justice, not being a thing 
that can be seen or touched, will be known by pure thought 
when the soul is ‘ set free from eyes and ears and the body as a 
whole ’. 

There follows a long and elaborate defence of Anamnesis, ad- 
dressed to the more difficult task of convincing the reader, on the 
one hand, that the soul has pre-existed, and on the other, that 
his own vague notions of how we first become acquainted with a 
thing like ‘ Justice itself ’ are radically wrong. We not only can- 
not perceive it ; we cannot extract it from any sense-impressions. 
Tliis might be argued more easily in the case of the moral Forms, 
which are obviously not sensible ; but Plato is no less concerned 
with the mathematical Forms. He undertakes to prove that we 
cannot derive our knowledge of Equality from the perception of 
equal things. The same two sticks sometimes appear equal to 
one person and unequal to another ; but no one ever thinks that 
‘equals’ are unequal or that Equality is Inequality. The sight 
of nearly equal things causes us to think of Equality, and we judge 
that they fall short of that ideal standard. It is argued that we 
must have obtained knowledge of true Equality before we began 
to use our senses, that is to say, before our birth ; and this carries 
with it the pre-existence of the soul. Whether the argument 
seems sound to the modem reader or not. Anamnesis is accepted 
by all parties and later reaffirmed (qaa) ; nor is any doubt ever 
cast upon it in Plato’s other works. The upshot is that the Forms 
have an existence separate from things as surely as the spirit has 
an existence separate from the body. 

The next argument is to urge that the soul not only has pre- 
existed, but is by nature indestructible. It is not composed pr 
put together out of parts into which it might be dissaved. It is 
reasonable, we are told, to identify incomposite things with things 
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that never undergo any sort of change. Now the reader who 
has grasped the distinction between ideal Equality and the nearly 
equal things of sense, will agree that Forms must always be what 
they are and can suffer no kind of change. The many things that 
bear the same names as the Forms are perpetually changing in all 
respects ; and these are the things we see and touch, whereas the 
Forms are unseen. It is thus laid down that there are two orders 
of things : the unseen, exempt from all change, and the seen, 
which change perpetually. Finally it is argued as probable that 
the soul, which is unseen, most resembles the divine, immortal, 
intelligible, simple, and indissoluble; while the body most re- 
sembles the human, mortal, unintelligible, complex, and dissoluble. 
The separation of the two worlds or orders of being is here very 
sharply marked. No relation between them is described ; no 
transition from sense to thought is suggested. Even the fact 
that sensible experience may be the occasion of Recollection is 
lost sight of. Socrates recurs to the language of his opening dis- 
course. When the soul uses any of the senses, it is dragged down 
into the world of change and becomes dizzy and confused. Only 
when thinking by itself can it escape into that other region of 
pure, eternal, and unchanging being. 

Thus, by a series of steps, the reader acquainted with the earlier 
dialogues is led to see that the moral terms which Socrates was 
always discussing belong to a distinct order of realities, and that 
knowledge of them cannot be extracted from impressions of sense. 
Throughout, the separation of the Forms is intertwined with and 
illustrated by the separation of the divine spirit from all dependence 
on the mortal body. The conclusion is that the two doctrines 
stand or fall together.' 

The separate reality of the Forms created a problem which is 
courageously faced, though not solved, in the later group to which 
our dialogues belong. How are those separate Forms related to 
the things we touch and see in this world of becoming ? The 
Phaedo itself (iooc-d) had indicated that to speak of a thing as 
' partaking of ' a Form is to use a metaphor that leaves it obscure 
how an eternal and unchanging Form or its character can be ‘ pres- 
ent in ' or ‘ shared by ’ transient individual things in time and 
space. In the Parmenides Socrates is represented as putting for- 
ward the theory of separate Forms to dispose of Zeno’s paradoxical 
antinomies, and as confronted with this very difficulty of participa- 
tion by Zeno’s master, Parmenides. It is significant that the great 
fqpnder of the Eleatic school should dominate the discussion here, 
and that a Stranger from Elea should take the lead in the Sophist 

* Phiudo 76DB, 92D. 
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and {he Statesman. Parmenides had been the first to raise the 
problem which the theory of Forms was intended to solve. This 
problem had two aspects. In Parmenides' poem it is presented 
chiefly as the problem that arises when a world of real being is 
distinguished from a world of ‘ seeming ’ or appearance, which is 
somehow false and unreal, or, as Parmenides himself declared, 
totally false and unreal. This aspect we sheill encounter, as the 
problem of eidola, stated, but not solved, in the Sophist. Par- 
menides had also drawn the corresponding distinction between the 
senses, which profess to reveal appearances, and rational thought 
apprehending true reality. The Theaetetus will formulate and 
examine the claim of the senses to yield knowledge. The discussion 
moves in the world of appearance and proves that, if we try to 
leave out of account the world of true being, we cannot extract 
knowledge from sensible experience. 

The theory of Forms, as stated in the Phaedo, was meant to deal 
with both aspects of the problem bequeathed by Parmenides. The 
eternal and intelligible Forms were to provide rational thought with 
objects of knowledge. The transient existence or ‘ becoming ' of 
sensible things in the world of appearance was to be grounded in 
the world of true being by some kind of participation ; they were 
thus to be endowed with an ambiguous half-reality, not left, as in 
Parmenides’ uncompromising system, totally unsupported. But 
om series of dialogues opens with a trenchant criticism of Plato’s 
own theory as giving no intelligible account of the derivation of 
appearances from reality. The discussion starts from Zeno’s 
counter-attack on the critics of Parmenides. Zeno had put forward 
a series of argiunents, reducing (as he thought) to absurdity their 
defehce of the common-sense belief in the existence of a plurality 
of real things. His first argument is quoted : ‘ If there are many 
things, then they must be both like and unlike.’ From both horns 
of the dilemma Zeno deduced what he regarded as impossible con- 
sequences. Socrates replies that no impossibilities result, if you 
recognise ‘ a Form, Likeness, just by itself ’, and another contrary 
Form, Unlikeness. That things which are simply ' alike ’ and 
nothing else should be * unlike ’ is no doubt impossible ; but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that individual concrete things should 
partake of both Forms at once and so come to be both like and 
unlike. One thing can have many names, partake of many Forms, 
some of which may be contrary to others. The difficulties dis- 
appear ‘ if you distinguish the Forms apart by themselves ’ and 
realise that individual things partake of them. 

Parmenides’ criticisms are directed against this separation ’ 
iXfOQiOfaii:) of the Forms, on which the Phaedo had laid so much 
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stress,^ and the consequent difficulty of conceiving clearly the 
* participation ' which is to bridge the gulf. Socrates is confronted 
with two questions, which he finds it difficult to answer. 

The first is the extent of the world of Forms. Several classes 
of terms are mentioned, and Socrates is asked if he recognises 
separate Forms for each class, (i) First come the terms which 
had figured in Zeno's dilemmas : Likeness, Unlikeness ; Unity, 
Plurality ; Motion, Rest, etc.* To these are added (2) the moral 
Forms, 'Just, Beautiful, Good, etc.'. About these two classes 
Socrates has no doubts. (3) The next class contains (a) Forms such 
as ' Man *, ' separate from ourselves and all other men and (6) 
Fire and Water. (These terms correspond to the products of divine 
workmanship described in the Sophist 266B (p. 326) : ' ourselves 
and all other living creatures and the elements of natural things 
—fire, water, and their kindred '. Living organisms and the four 
elements of which all bodies are composed are the two classes of 
things in the physical world with the best claim to represent Forms 
— the models after which the divine creator of the Timaeus works.) 
Socrates says he has often felt some uncertainty about these. 
(Probably they were not contemplated in the early stages of the 
theory, which started with mathematical and mord Forms. But 
they are contemplated in the Timaeus,^) Last come ( 4 ) Hair, Clay, 
Dirt, and other undignified things. (' Clay ', as Socrates remarks at 
Theaetetus 147c (p. 22), is ' earth mixed with moisture Clay and 
Dirt, as casual mixtures of the elements have the least claim to 
Forms.) Socrates at first replies that he thinks there are no Forms 
for these undignified things ; but he has been troubled with doubts 
‘ whether it may not be the same with everything Then, fearing 
to fall into an abyss of absurdity, he has returned to the study of 
Forms of the first two classes. Parmenides remarks that when 
he is older he will be more philosophical and pay less regard to 

^ Farm. 129D (Socrates), 4 dv ns htaiprjnu ai^d koB* adrd fd ciSij. 130B 
(Parmenides), adrdr vd ovna ws A/yctr, drra, 

rd Todnav aH utrdxovra ; teal rl aoi 8o«cci tlvai adr^ ^S 

oMoidn^of Here ' the likeness we have ' is distinguished from the 

Form, Likeness itself, as in the Phaedo, ' the tallness in us ' is distinguished 
from Tallness itself. The separate Form is conceived as somehow com- 
municating its character {tUa, itopp^) to the individual thing. But how ? 

” Motion and Rest are included at I29E (cf. Fhaedrus 261D). These terms 
^and the moral Forms) will reappear among the * common terms * of Theaetetus 
185c ff. (p. 104), where ' unity and number in general ', ‘ odd ' and ‘ even ’, 
etc., are added. The mathematical Forms belong to this class. 

Timaeus 51c (on Forms of the elements) practically quotes Farm, 130D. 
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vulgar esteem. Here this question is dropped. No mention has 
been made of Forms for artificial objects or for sensible qualities 
like Hot and Cold, although ‘ Hot ' and ' Cold ' had figured in the 
ideal theory of the Phaedo, and the Republic had appeared to 
recognise a divinely created Form of Bedstead. 

What is the extent of the world of Forms ? Plato never answers 
this question.^ The difficulty arises from the double origin of the 
theory. As Aristotle tells us in his account of Platonism,* one root 
was the Socratic inquiry after the definition of ' universals Soc- 
rates, who was not concerned with any system of Nature, confined 
himself to' the attempt to define moral temis, such as ‘ Just '. 
Plato (who was concerned with ontology), accepting the Hera- 
cleitean Flux as applied to sensible things, saw that the subject of 
a Socratic definition could not be any sensible thing, since such 
things are in perpetual change and cannot be known ; so he said that 
it must be a separate entity, to which he gave the name ‘ Form ', 
and that the group of sensible things bearing the same name partake 
of that Form. The underlying assumption here is that every 
common name must have a fixed meaning, which we think of when 
we hear the name spoken : speaker and hearer thus have the same 
object before their minds. Only so can they understand one another 
and any discourse be possible. On this showing, however, all 
common names have the same right to have a Form for their 
meaning ; and so we arrive at the statement {Rep. 596A) : ' we are 
accustomed to assume a single form (or character, eldoQ) for every 
set of things to which we apply the same name.' We can say : 

‘ This is hot ', ' This is dirty ', ‘ This is human ’, ‘ This is just ’, 
and so on. If all such statements are on the same footing, we ought 
to recognise a common character or Form for every existing common 
name, and moreover for every entity that might be distinguished 
by a separate name. The world of Forms ought to be indefinitely 
more numerous than the vocabulary of any language. 

But how does this theory look if we start from the other root of 
Platonism — ^the P3rthagorean doctrine of Numbers as the real being 
of all things ? According to Aristotle, Plato conceived the relation 
of things to Forms in the same way as the Pythagoreans conceived 
the relation of things to Numbers : when he said that things 
‘ partake of ’ Forms he was only making a verbal change in their 

* If Epistle VII, 342A ff. be accepted as genuine, Plato recognised, at the 
end of his life. Forms of mathematical objects, moral terms, every natural 
and artificial body, the four elements, every species of living creature, every 
moral quality, all actions and affections (3420). 

* Metaph. a, 6. 
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statement that things ' represent ' {or embody) Numbers. The*Form 
now becomes something more than the meaning of a common name 
— an entity whose metaphysical status Socrates, probably, had 
never inquired into. Socrates had ‘ no system of Nature ' ; but 
Plato endows the Forms with a ‘ separate ' existence in an intelli- 
gible world of true being, where they replace the Pythagorean 
Numbers as the reality which appearances are somehow to represent. 
There is no trouble about the mathematical Forms, which are cer- 
tainly distinct from visible and tangible bodies and constitute a 
realm of eternal truth. The moral Forms, again, may stand as 
ideals, never perfectly embodied in human action and character. 
Forms of both these classes can be maintained as eternal things 
which the soul can know (as. the Phaedo asserts) without any re- 
course to the bodily senses. Further, when we come to physics, 
we can accommodate the fixed t)q>es of natural species and of the 
four elements. But what is to be said of the legion of other common 
names — nouns, adjectives, verbs — which also have fixed meanings ? 
* Clay ' is a common name ; but can physics or metaphysics recognise 
an eternal exemplar of clay and of every distinguishable variety 
of clay ? And what of sensible qualities, like hot and cold ? Is 
Heat or Cold or Redness the sort of object that can be known, 
independently of aU sense experience, by a disembodied soul ? Is 
Redness or Hotness an eternally real Form accounting for the 
‘ becoming ’ of red or hot things in the physical world ? Do bodies 
‘ partake ’ of Redness when no one is seeing them, or of Hotness 
when no one feels their heat ? Such may have been the questions 
which embarrassed Plato with the uncertainty confessed by Socrates 
in the Parmenides. The most formidable consequence of recognising 
a Form for every common name would be that no limit could then 
be set to the world of Forms. The imlimited cannot be known, 
and if the Forms are unknowable, their raison d’itre is gone. But 
Plato leaves this question without an answer. 

Parmenides then turns to his second line of criticism : How are 
the separate Forms related to the things that ‘ partake of ’ them ? 

(i) If we press one natural meaning of ‘ partake ' or ‘ share ’, 
are we to suppose that the Form as a whole is in each of the things, 
or that eacli thing contains a part of it ? Either supposition is 
absurd. This dilemma can, indeed, be taken as merely an objection 
to certain misleading associations of the word * partake Many 
things can ‘ share ’ in one Form in the sense that they all have the 
same relation to it. But the question, what that relation can be, 
remains unanswered. 

\2) The suggestion that the Form might be only a ‘ thought ’ in 
* Cf. G. C. Field in Mind, xxxvi, pp. 87 fl. 
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our minds is decisively rejected. The Form is not a mental existent ; 
it must be an object of thought, of which any number of minds may, 
or may not, think. 

(3) Finally it is suggested that, while the Form has its separate 
redity, what is present here is not the Form, but a copy or image 
of it. One original can have many copies. The relation will then 
be ' likeness ’. But this will lead to an infinite regress. If the 
original and the copy are alike, they have a common character, but 
then there will be just as much reason to posit another Form for 
original and copy to partake of as there was to posit the original 
Form for all the copies to partake of. The conclusion is that the 
relation ‘ partaking ’ cannot be reduced to ‘ likeness but we must 
look for some other account of it. The point might be argued thus : 
it may be true that the copy is, at least in some degree, like the 
original ; but that cannot be all that is meant. Likeness subsists 
between any two copies, but we do not say that one copy ‘ partakes 
of ’ another. 

The upshot of all this criticism is that no intelligible account has 
yet been given of the relation between Forms and things ; the 
metaphors will not bear serious scrutiny. Parmenides ends with 
a picture of the ideal world as withdrawn beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. A god might know the Forms, but can we know any- 
thing beyond the things in our world ? On the other hand, Par- 
menides himself acknowledges that the Forms are a necessity of 
thought ; without them philosophic discourse, or indeed discourse 
of any kind, is impossible. This conclusion can only mean that 
the. difficulties cannot be insuperable. Plato’s intention may be 
to show that he is as aware as any of his critics that they exist, 
and to set his pupils to think about them. 

There is one further problem, mooted by Socrates himself in the 
Parmenides, which is dealt with in the Sophist. This concerns 
the relations of Forms, not to things, but to one another. Socrates 
has just made his point that, if separate Forms are recognised, 
a concrete thing can very well partake both of Likeness and of 
Unlikeness. ‘ But,’ he then adds, ‘ if you do separate the Forms 
apart by themselves — Likeness and Unlikeness, Plurality and Unity, 
Motion and Rest, and all such things — ^it would be extraordinarily 
interesting to me if anyone could then show that these Forms 
themselves can be combined and separated . . . if one could exhibit 
this same problem as everywhere involved in the Forms themselves,' 
as we have seen it to be in visible things.^ This challenge is not 
taken up in the early part of the Parmenides. The terms ‘ com- 
bined ’ and ‘ separated ’ we shall find in the Sophidt used for the 

* Farm. i 29 X. 
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relations reflected in affirmative and negative true statements about 
Forms. This problem is confined to the ideal world; it would 
remain if there were no sensible things at all. In such statements 
as ' Likeness exists ‘ Likeness is different from Unlikeness \ the 
meaning consists entirely of Forms ; there is no reference to indivi- 
dual things, and the problem of participation does not arise. The 
question is ; How can the unity of the Form, which had been so 
much emphasised, be reconciled with its ‘ blending ' with other 
Forms ? A Form is ' one being '. Does it, like Parmenides' One 
Being, exclude any sort of plurality, or is a Form both one and 
many ? 

This question is bound up with the methods of Collection and 
Division, which will be illustrated in the Sophist and there identified 
with the dialectical study of the Forms. The early part of the 
Parmenides points forward to the analysis of the blending of Forms 
in that context. Meanwhile, some of the argiunents in the later 
part have a positive bearing on this question of their unity. Take 
the bare Eleatic cUlemmas : Either a thing is or it is not ; Either 
a thing is one (and not many) or it is many (and not one) ; If the 
One is, the many are not ; if the many are, the One is not. Such 
reasoning must leave us either with a One Being, or Existent Unity, 
excluding all plurality (as in Parmenides’ own system), or with a 
plurality having no sort of unity. Now, some of the arguments 
developed in the second part of the Parmenides show that on either 
hypothesis no knowledge or discourse is possible. A bare unity or 
a bare plurality cannot exist or be known or even spoken of. These 
results are deduced by reasoning at least as cogent as Zeno’s ; and 
in the Sophist Parmenides’ One Being will be criticised on similar 
lines. The arguments point to a positive conclusion : the unity 
of the ‘ beings ' recognised by Platonism — the whole realm of Forms 
as a ' one being ’ and each Form as a ' one being ’ — ^must be shown 
to be consistent with their being also complex and so a plurality. 
The study of Forms in the Sophist will clear up the perplexities and 
paradoxes based by the Eleatics and their successors on the too rigid 
Parmenidean conceptions of Unity and Being, Plurality and Not- 
being. 

But before passing to the world of Forms, where the true objects 
of knowledge are to be found, Plato fixes attention, in the Theaetetus, 
on the world of transient becoming and ambiguous appearance, 
revealed by the senses. Writing for students acquainted with the 
great systems of the sixth and fifth centuries, he is now prepared 
to set his own doctrine beside the two opposed philosophies of 
Paimenides dnd Heracleitus, and to define what he will take, and 
what he will not take, from either. He wiU also meet the challenge 
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of the* first and greatest of the Sophists. Protagoras, in conscious 
opposition to Parmenides, had flatly denied that ' what seems to 
men ' — ^what seems real to our senses and true to our judgment — ^is 
to be condemned as unreal or false because it disagrees with the 
properties ascribed by Eleatic reasoning to a One Being which we 
can never perceive. Man, declares Protagoras, is the measure of 
all things ; what seems real and true to me is real and true to me ; 
what seems so to you, is so to you. Your perceptions and judgments 
nuiy not agree with mine ; but neither of us can have any ground 
for saying that the other is wrong. Such was the fundamental 
position of . that Sophistry which Plato intends to analyse in the 
second of our two dialogues. The Sophist is the denizen of the 
world of appearances ; they are for him the sole reality. Plato 
himself caimot accept Parmenides’ condemnation of appearances 
as totally urureal and of the senses as totally misleading. Accord- 
ingly, the Theaetetus examines afresh the claim of-this lower world 
to yield knowledge — a claim that common sense would endorse and 
that Protagoras himself had pressed to the point of declaring that 
it yields the only knowledge we can ever have. 
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142A-143C. The Introductory Dialogue 
The main dialogue is prefaced by an introductory conversation 
between Eucleides and Terpsion of Megara, friends of Socrates 
who were present at his death. Plato evidently wished to record 
his affection for Theaetetus, a member of the Academy credited 
with important discoveries in mathematics. Eucleides' account of 
how he came to write the main dialogue is obviously fictitious. 
No such conversation could have taken place in Socrates' lifetime. 

The anon}nnous commentary on the Theaetetus} believed to date 
from the first or second century of our era, records the existence 
of a second ' rather frigid ' introductory dialogue of about the 
same number of lines, beginning, ‘ Boy, are you bringing the 
dialogue about Theaetetus ? ' It has been argued that this lost intro- 
duction was probably written by Plato— for why should anyone forge 
. such a document ? — and that the obvious occasion for substituting 
the existing one would be the death of Theaetetus. The conclu- 
sion would then be that the main dialogue was at least partly 
written before that event. But it is not likely that the long and 
i^. flattering description in the main dialogue of Theaetetus as a youth 
>was written in his lifetime ; and if it was not, the lost introduction 
‘ may be assumed to have been merely a rejected draft which hap- 
ipened to be preserved. The whole dialogue — ^introduction and all 
— may, then, be dated after the fighting near Corinth in 369 B.C.* 
Theaetetus would then be a little under 50, if he was a lad of 15 
'or 16 in the year of Socrates' death, the imaginary date of the 
‘main dialogue. 


Eucleides. Terpsion 

142. Eucleides. Have you only just come to town, Terpsion ? 
Terpsion. No, some time ago. What is more, I was look- 
ing for you in the market-place and surprised that I could 
not find you. 

Eucl. I was not in the city. 

> Ed. Diels-Schubart, Berl. Klassikertexte, 1905. 

* The case for this date is fully argued by Eva Sachs, D$ ThUuUto (Berlin, 
9 i 4 )> PP- 23 
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142. Terps. Where were you, then ? 

Eucl. On my way down to the harbour I met them 
carrying Theaetetus to Athens from the camp at Corinth. 
Terps. Alive or dead ? 

B. Eucl. Only just alive. He is suffering from severe wounds, 
and still more from having caught the sickness th''t has 
broken out in the army. 

Terps. The dysentery? 

Eucl. Yes. 

Terps. How sad that such a man should be so near death I 
Eucl. An admirable man, Terpsion, and a brave one. 
Indeed, only just now I was heating warm praise of his 
conduct in the battle. 

Terps. There is nothing strange in that ; it would have 
been much more surprising if he had behaved otherwise. 

C. But why did he not stay here at Megara ? 

Eucl. He was eager to get home. I begged him to stay, 
but he would not Usten to my advice. I went some way 
with him, and then, as I was coming back, I recalled what 
Socrates had said about him, and was filled with wonder at 
this signal instance of his prophetic insight. Socrates must 
have met him shortly before his own death, when Theaetetus 
was little more than a boy. They had some talk together, 
and Socrates was delighted with the promise he showed. 
When I visited Athens he repeated to me their conversation, 

D. which was well worth the hearing ; and he added that 
Theaetetus could not fail to become a remarkable man if 
he Uved. 

Terps. And apparently he was right. But what was this 
conversation ? Could you repeat it ? 

Eucl. Certainly not, just from memory. But I made 

143. some notes at the time, as soon as I got home, and later 
on I wrote out what I could recall at my leisure. Then, 

. every time I went to Athens, 1 questioned Socrates upon 
an}' point where my memory had failed and made cor- 
rections on my return. In this way I have pretty well the 
whole conversation written down. 

Terps. True ; I have heard you mention it before, and 
indeed I have always meant to ask you to show it to me ; 
only I have let the matter slip till this moment. Why 
should we not go through it now ? In any case I am in 
need of a rest after my walk to town. ' ’ 

B. Eubl. For that matter, I should be glad of a rest myself ; 
for I went as far as Erineon with Theaetetus. Let us go 
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143 indoors, and, while we are resting, my servant sh a ll read 
to us. 

Terps. Very wdL 

Eucl. This is the book, Terpsion. You see how I wrote 
the conversation — ^not in narrative form, as I heard it from 
Socrates, but as a dialogue between him and the other 
persons he told me had taken part. These were Theodorus 
the geometer and Theaetetus. I wanted to avoid in the 
c. written account the tiresome effect of bits of narrative 
interrupting the dialogue, such as ' and I said ' or ' and I 
remarked ' wherever Socrates was speaking of himself, and 
' he assented ’ or ‘ he did not agree ’, where he reported the 
answer. So I left out everything of that sort, and wrote 
it as a direct conversation between the actual speakers.* 
Terps. That was quite a good notion, Eucleides. 

Eucl. Well, boy, take the book and read. 


The Main Dialogue 

The main dialogue is an imaginary conversation, supposed to 
have taken place shortly before the trial and death of Socrates, 
a date at which Theaetetus would be just old enough to take part. 
He is introduced to Socrates by Theodorus of Cyrene, a distin- 
guished mathematician who has been lecturing on geometry at 
Athens. 

143D-151D. Introductory Conversation 

The opening section characterises the speakers and introduces 
the subject of discussion : the definition of knowledge. For the 
rest, it is concerned with method. Socrates, as in several earlier 
dialogues, dwells on the distinction (which must, it seems, have 
been difficult for the ordinary reader to grasp) between giving a 
number of instances of knowledge and defining the meaning of the 
name ‘ knowledge ' which applies to them all. He ends by de- 
scribing his own technique. Like the midwife who is past child- 
bearing, Socrates’ function is not to produce his own ideas and 
impart them to others, but to deliver their minds of thoughts with 
which they are in labour, and then to test whether these thoughts 
are genuine children or mere phantoms. 

* Since the Parmenides is composed in the narrative form here rejected as 
tiresome and never again used by Plato, it may be infened that this in\io- 
dttctory dialogue was written after the Parmenides. 

P.T.K. 17 
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I43i>. 


E. 


144. 


B. 


Socrates. Theodorus. Theaetetus 

Socrates. If I took more interest in the affairs of Cyrene, 
Theodorus, I should ask you for the news from those parts 
and whether any of the young men there are devoting 
themselves to geometry or to any other sort of liberal study. 
But really I care more for our young men here and I am 
anxious rather to know which of them are thought likely 
to distinguish themselves. That is what I am always on 
the look-out for myself, to the best of my powers, and I 
make inquiries of anyone whose society I see the young men 
ready to seek. Now you attract a large following, as you 
deserve for your skill in geometry, not to mention your other 
merits. So, if you have met with anyone worthy of men- 
tion, I should be glad to hear of it. 

Theodorus. Yes, Socrates, I have met with a youth of 
this city who certainly deserves mention, and you will find 
it worth while to hear me describe him. If he were hand- 
some, I should be afraid to use strong terms, lest 1 should 
be suspected of being in love with him. However, he is 
not handsome, but — forgive my saying so — he resembles 
you in being snub-nosed and having prominent eyes, though 
these features are less marked in him. So I can speak with- 
out fear. I assure you that, among all the young men I 
have met with — and I have had to do with a good many — 
I have never found such admirable gifts. The combination 
of a rare quickness of intelligence with exceptional gentle- 
ness and of an incomparably virile spirit with both, is a 
thing that I should hardly have believed could exist, and 
I have never seen it before. In general, people who 
such keen and ready wits and such good memorief^*^^ 
are also quick-tempered and passionate ; ^^®Y<-jart about 
like ships without ballast, and their temper? * . . ,, 

enthusiastic than strong; whereas the ^ 

somewhat dull when they come tOr x j j 
^ . -D X tl’ face study, and they 

teget ev^lung. But his 

quiry, with the perfect quie^ * , xv j 

progress, is like the noise’" « . . r ixx- 

^ j r 1 1 - u Aess flow of a stream of oil. It is 
wonderful how he ^ n xu- x u- 

SocR That is aU this at his age. 

Theod I news. Who is his father ? 

it How«> heard the name, but I do not remember 
who middle one of those three 
coming towards us. He and these friends of his 
^ve been rubbing themselves with oil in the portico outside, 
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144c. *and, now they have finished, they seem to be coming this 
way. See if you recognise him. 

SocR. Yes, I do ; his father was Euphronius of Sunium, 
just such another as his son is by your account. He was 
a man of good standing, and I believe he left a considerable 
fortune. But I don’t know the lad's name. 

D. Theod. His name is Theaetetus, Socrates ; but I fancy 
the property has been squandered by trustees. None the 
less, liberality with his money is another of his admirable 
traits. 

SocR. You give him a noble character. Please ask him 
to come and sit down with us. 

Theod. I will. Theaetetus, come this way and sit by 
Socrates. 

SocR. Yes, do, Theaetetus, so that I may study the char- 

E. acter of my own countenance ; for Theodorus tells me it 
is like yours. Now, suppose we each had a lyre, and 
Theodorus said they were both tuned to the same pitch, 
should we take his word at once, or should we try to find 
out whether he was a musician ? 

Theaet. We should try to find that out. 

SocR. And believe him, if we discovered that he was 
musical, but not otherwise? 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. And now, if this alleged likeness of our faces is a 
matter of any interest to us, we must ask whether it is a 
145. skilled draughtsman who informs us of it. 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. Well, is Theodorus a painter ? 

Theaet. Not so far as I know. 

SocR. Nor an expert in geometry either ? 

Theaet. Of course he is, Socrates ; very much so. 

SocR. And also in astronomy and calculation and music 
and in all the liberal arts ? 

Theaet. I am sure he is. 

SocR. Then, if, in the way of compliment or otherwise, 
he tells us of some physical likeness between us, there is no 
special reason why we should attend to him. 

Theaet. Possibly not. 

B. SocR. But suppose he should praise the mind of either of 
us for its virtue and intelligence. Would there not be good 
reason why the one who heard the other praised should be 
eager to examine him, and he should be equally eSger to shdW 
his quality ? 
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Z 45 B. Tbeaet. Certainly, Socrates. 

SocR. Now is the time, then, my dear Theaetetus, for you 
to show your qxialities and for me to examine them. I can 
assure you that, often as Theodorus has spoken to me in 
praise of citizen or stranger, he has never praised anyone as 
he was praising you just now. 

Theaet. That is good hearing, Socrates. But perhaps he 
c. was not speaking serioiisly. 

SocR. No, that would not be like Theodorus. Do not 
try to slip out of your bargain on the pretext that he was 
not serious. We don’t want him to have to give evidence 
on oath. In any case no one is going to indict him for 
perjury ; so do not be afraid to abide by your agreement.^ 
Theaet. Well, so it shall be, if you wish it. 

SocR. Tell me, then : you are le2Uiiing some geometry from 
Theodorus ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

D. SocR. And astronomy and harmonics and arithmetic ? 
Theaet. I certainly do my best to learn. 

SocR. So do I, from him and from anyone else who seems to 
understand these things. I do moderately well in general ; 
but all the same I am puzsded about one small matter which 
you and our friends must help me to think out. Tell me : 
is it not true that learning about something means becoming 
wiser in that matter ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. And what makes people wise is wisdom, I suppose. 
Theaet. Yes. 

E. SocR. And is that in any vray different from knowledge ? 
Theaet. Is what different ? 

SocR. Wisdom. Are not people wise in the things of which 
they have knowledge ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Then knowledge and wisdom are the same thing ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well, that is precisely what I am puzzled about: 
I cannot make out to my own satisfaction what knowledge is. 
X46. Can we answer that question ? What do you aU say ? 
Which of us will speak first ? ^eryo ne who misses 
shalk and be donkQr^^i::23|^^j[|n^^ik^y when 

■ question Burnet's here. /RUmst'Smtenc'fr^MulWB mesa 1 

tf ts^^iiwre on oau, ttiwe is no one^&yllct him for pajury^bt you 
can keep your agreemeiit^williout fear m^Mong him into troif^\v not 
^fiSBsingtlp to his estimate.* r““ ' - - 
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146. they are playing at ball ; anyone who gets through without 
missing shall be king and have the right to make us answer 
any question he likes. Why are you all silent ? I hope, 
Theodonis, that my passion for argument is not making me 
ill-mannered, in my eagerness to start a conversation and set 
us all at ease with one another like friends ? 

B. Theod. Not at all,. Socrates ; there is nothing ill-mannered 
in that. But please ask one of these young people to answer 
your questions ; I am not at home in an abstract discussion 
of this sort, nor likely to become so at my age. But it is 
just the thing for them, and they have a far better prospect of 
improvement ; youth, indeed, is capable of improving at 
anything. So do not let Theaetetus off ; go on putting 
your questions to him. 

SocR. You hear what Theodonis says, Theaetetus. I do 
c. not think you will want to disobey him ; and it would be 
wrong for you not to do what an older and wiser man bids 
you. So teU me, in a generous spirit, what you think 
knowledge is. 

Theaet. Well, Socrates, I cannot refuse, since you and 
Theodonis ask me. Anyhow, if I do make a mistake, you 
will set me right. 

SocR. By all means, if we can. 

Theaet. Then 1 think the things one can learn from 
Theodonis are knowledge — geometry and all the sciences 
you mentioned just now ; and then there are the crafts of 

D. the cobbler and other workmen. Each and all of these are 
knowledge and nothing else. 

SocR. You are generous indeed, my dear Theaetetus — 
so open-handed that, when you are asked for one simple 
thing, you offer a whole variety. 

Theaet. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

SocR. There may be nothing in it, but I wiQ explain what 
my notion is. \^en you speak of cobbling, you mean by 
that word precisely a knowledge of shoe-making ? 

Theaet. ftedsely. 

E. SocR. And when yuu speak of carpentry, you mean just a 
knowledge of how to make wooden furniture ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. In both cases, then, you are defining what the craft 
is a knowledge of ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But the question you were asked, Theaetetus, was 
not, what are the objects of knowledge, nor yet how many 
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146E. sorts of knowledge there are. We did not want to count 
them, but to find out what the thing itself — knowledge — ^is. 
Is there nothing in that ? 

Theaet. No, you are quite right. 

147. SocR. Take another example. Suppose we were asked 
abgut some obvious common thing, for instance, what clay 
is ; it would be absurd to answer : potters’ clay, and oven- 
makers’ clay, and brick-makers’ clay. 

Theaet. No doubt. 

SocR. To begin with, it is absurd to imagine that our 
answer conveys any meaning to the questioner, when we use 
the word ‘ clay ’, no matter whose clay we call it — the doU- 

B. maker’s or any other craftsman’s. You do not suppose a 
man can imderstand the name of a thing, when he does not 
know what the thing is ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Then, if he has no idea of knowledge, ‘ knowledge 
about shoes ’ conveys nothing to him ? 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. ‘ Cobblery ’, in fact, or the name of any other art has 
no meaning for anyone who has no conception of knowledge. 
Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Then, when we are asked what knowledge is, it is 
absurd to reply by giving the name of some art. The answer 
is ; ‘ knowledge of so-and-so ’ ; but that was not what the 

C. question called for. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. And besides, we are going an interminable way 
round, when our answer might be quite short and simple. 
In this question about clay, for instance, the simple and 
ordinary thing to say is that clay is earth mixed with 
moisture, never mind whose clay it may be. 

Theaet. It appears easy now, Socrates, when you put it 
like that. The meaning of your question seems to be the 
same sort of thing as a point that came up when your 

D. namesake, Socrates here, and I were talking not long ago.^ 
SocR. What was that, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. Theodorus here was proving to us something 
about square roots, namely, that the sides (or roots) of 
squares representing three square feet and five square feet 

^ The following passage is discussed and interpreted by Sir Thomas Heath, 
Gteek Mathertfatics, i, 135, and The Thirteen Books of Euclid* s Elernents, ii, 288. 
Theaetetus’ friend, Ihe young Socrates, takes his place as respondent in the 
Statesman. 
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147D. are not commensurable in length with the line representing 
one foot ; and he went on in this way, taking all the separate 
cases up to the root of seventeen square feet. There for 
some reason he stopped. The idea occurred to us, seeing 
that these square roots were evidently infinite in number, 
to try to arrive at a single collective term by which we 
E. could designate all these roots. 

SocR. And did you find one ? 

Theaet. I think so ; but I should like your opinion. 
SocR. Go on. 

Theaet. We divided number in general into two classes. 
Any number which is the product of a number multiplied 
by itself we likened to the square figure, and we called such 
a number ‘ square ' or ‘ equilateral ’. 

SocR. Well done ! 

Theaet. Any intermediate number, such as 3 or 5 or any 
148. number that cannot be obtained by multiplying a munber 
by itself, but has one factor either greater or less than the 
other, so that the sides containing the corresponding figure 
are always unequal, we likened to the oblong figme, and we 
called it an oblong number. 

SocR. Excellent ; and what next ? 

Theaet. All the lines which form the four equal sides of 
the plane figure representing the equilateral number we 
defined as length, while those which form the sides of squares 
B. equal in area to the oblongs we called ‘ roots '(surds), as not 
being commensurable with the others in length, but only in 
the plane areas to which their squares are equal. And there 
is another distinction of the same sort in the case of solids. 
SocR. Nothing could be better, my young friends ; I am 
sure there will be no prosecuting Theodorus for false witness. 
Theaet. But, Socrates, I cannot answer your question 
about knowledge as we answered the question about the 
length and the root. And yet you seem to want some- 
thing of that kind ; so, on the contrary, it does appear 
that Theodorus was not speaking the truth, 
c. SocR. Why, if he had praised your powers of r unning 
and declared that he had never met with a young man 
who was so good a runner, and then you had ^en beaten 
in a race by the greatest of nmners at the height of his 
pOMrers, do you think that his praise would have been any 
the less truthful ? 

Theaet. No, I don’t. 

SocR. Well, as I said just now, do you lancy u is a smau 
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148c. matter to discover the nature of knowledge ? Is it not 
one of the hardest questions ? 

Theaet. One of the very hardest, I should say. 

SocR. You may be reassured, then, about Theodorus’ 

D. account of you, and set your mind on finding a definition 
of knowledge, as of an)rthing else, with all the zeal at your 
command. 

Theaet. If it depends on my zeal, Socrates, the truth 
will come to light. 

SocR. Forward, then, on the way you have just shown 
so well. Take as a model your answer about the roots ; 
just as you found a single character to embrace all that 
multitude, so now try to find a single formula that applies 
to the many kinds of knowledge. 

E. Theaet. But I assure you, Socrates, I have often set 
myself to study that problem, when I heard reports of the 
questions you ask. But I cannot persuade myself that 
I can give any satisfactory solution or that anyone has 
ever stated in my hearing the sort of answer you require. 
And yet 1 cannot get the question out of my mind. 

SocR. My dear Theaetetus, that is because your mind is 
not empty or barren. You are suffering the pains of travail. 
Theaet. I don’t know about that, Socrates. I am only 
telling you how I feel. 

149. SocR. How absurd of you, never to have heard that I 
am the son of a midwife, a fine buxom woman called 
Phaenarete I 

Theaet. I have heard that. 

SocR. Have you also been told that I practise the same 
art ? 

Theaet. No, never. 

SocR. It is true, though ; only don’t give away my secret. 
It is not known that I possess this skill ; so the ignorant 
world describes me in other terms as an eccentric person 
who reduces people to hopeless perplexity. Have you been 
told that too ? 

B. Theaet. I have. 

SocR. Shall I tell you the reason ? 

Theaet. Please do. 

SocR. Consider, then, how it is with aU midwives ; that 
will help you to understand what I mean. I dare say you 
know that they never attend other women in childbirth 
so long as they themselves can conceive and bear children, 
but only when they are too old for that. 
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149B. Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. They say that is because Artemis, the patroness 
of childbirth, is herself childless ; and so, while she did 
not allow barren women to be midwives, because it is 
c. beyond the power of human nature to achieve skill without 
any experience, she assigned the privilege to women who 
were past child-bearing, out of respect to their likeness 
to herself. 

Theaet. That sounds likely. 

SocR. And it is more than likely, is it not, that no one 
can tell so well as a midwife whether women are pregnant 
or not ? 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Moreover, with the drugs and incantations they 

D. administer, midwives can either bring on the pains of 
travail or aUay them at their will, make a difficult labour 
easy, and at an early stage cause a miscarriage if they so 
decide. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. Have you also observed that they are the cleverest 
match-makers, having an unerring skill in selecting a pair 
whose marriage will produce the best children ? 

Theaet. I was not aware of that. 

SocR. Well, you may be sure they pride themselves on 

E. that more than on cutting the umbilical cord. Consider 
the knowledge of the sort of plant or seed that should be 
sown in any given soil ; does not that go together with 
skill in tending and harvesting the fruits of the earth ? 
They are not two different arts ? 

Theaet. No, the same. 

SocR. And so with a woman ; skill in the sowing is not 
to be separated from skill in the harvesting ? 

Theaet. Probably not. 

150. SocR. No ; only, because there is that wrong and ignorant 
way of bringing together man and woman which they 
call pandering, midwives, out of self-respect, are shy even 
of matchmaking, for fear of falling under the accusation 
of pandering. Yet the genuine midwife is the only suc- 
cessful matchmaker. 

Theaet. That is dear. 

SocR. All this, then, lies within the midwife's province ; 
but her performance falls short of mine. It is not the 
way of women sometimes to bring forth rSal children, 
B. sometimes mere phantoms, such that it is hard to tell the 
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150B. one from the other. If it were so, the highest and noblest 
task of the midwife would be to discern the real from the 
unreal, would it not ? 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. My art of midwifery is in general like theirs ; the 
only difference is that my patients are men, not women, 
and my concern is not with the body but with the soul 
that is in travail of birth. And the highest point of my 

c. art is the power to prove by every test whether the off- 
spring of a young man’s thought is a false phantom or 
instinct with life and truth. I am so far like the midwife, 
that I cannot myself give birth to wisdom ; and the common 
reproach is true, that, though I question others, I can 
myself bring nothing to light because there is no wisdom 
in me. The reason is this : heaven constrains me to serve 
as a midwife, but has debarred me from giving birth. 

D. So of myself I have no sort of wisdom, nor has any dis- 
covery ever been bom to me as the child of my soul. Those 
who frequent my company at first appear, some of them, 
quite unintelligent ; but, as we go further with our dis- 
cussions, all who are favoured by heaven make progress 
at a rate that seems surprising to others as well as to them- 
selves, although it is dear that they have never learnt 
anything from me ; the many admirable truths they bring 
to birth have been discovered by themselves from within. 
But the delivery is heaven’s work and mine. 

E. The proof of this is that many who have not been consdous 
of my assistance but have made light of me, thinking it 
was all their own doing, have left me sooner than they 
should, whether under others’ influence or of their own 
motion, and thenceforward suffered miscarriage of their 
thoughts through falling into bad company ; and they have 
lost the children of whom I had delivered them by bring- 
ing them up badly, caring more for false phantoms than 
for the true ; and so at last their lack of understanding 

151. has become apparent to themselves and to everyone else. 
Such a one was Aristides, son of Lysimachus, and there 
have been many more. When they come back and beg 
for a renewal of our intercourse with extravagant protesta- 
tions, sometimes the divine warning that comes to me 
forbids it ; witlr others it is permitted, and these begin 
again to make progress. In yet another way, those who 
seek my company have the same experience as a woman 
with child : they suffer the pains of labour and, by night 
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151. and day, are full of distress far greater than a woman's ; 
B. and my art has power to bring on these pangs or to allay 
them. So it fares with these ; but there are some, Theae- 
tetus, whose minds, as I judge, have never conceived at 
all. I see that they have no need of me and with all good- 
will I seek a match for them. Without boasting unduly, 
I can guess pretty well whose society will profit them. I 
have arranged many of these matches with Prodicus, and 
with other men of inspired sagacity. 

And now for the upshot of this long discourse of mine. 
I suspect that, as you yourself believe, your mind is in labour 
with .some thought it has conceived. Accept, then, the 
c. ministration of a midwife's son who himself practises his 
mother's art, and do the best you can to answer the ques- 
tions I ask. Perhaps when I examine your statements I 
may judge one or another of them to be an unreal phantom. 
If I then take the abortion from you and cast it away, 
do not be savage with me like a woman robbed of her 
first child. People have often felt like that towards me 
and been positively ready to bite me for taking away 
some foolish notion they have conceived. They do not see 
that I am doing them a kindness. They have not learnt 
D. that no divinity is ever ill-disposed towards man, nor is 
such action on my part due to unkindness ; it is only that 
I am not permitted to acquiesce in falsehood and suppress 
the truth. 

So, Theaetetus, start again and try to explain what 
knowledge is. Never say it is beyond your power ; it will 
not be so, if heaven wills and you take courage. 

Midwifery and Anamnesis. — It is significant that this introduc- 
tory conversation runs closely parallel with the first part of an 
earlier dialogue, the Meno. When asked to define Virtue, Meno 
made the same mistake as Theaetetus, offering a list of virtues 
instead of a definition of the ' single form ' common to them all. 
Socrates’ illustration of a correct definition (‘ Figure ’ means ' the 
boundary of a solid ’) was drawn, as here, from mathematics. 
Meno’s complaint that Socrates does nothing but reduce others to 
perplexity is here quoted by Socrates himself. ‘ At this point there 
follows in the Theaetetus the description of the art of midwifery, 
in the Meno the theory of Anamnesis — ^that all learning is the 

^ Meno 79E, ^Kovov . . . Sn 06 oHiv aXXo 7 aurSs r< iirofteit^Kol rods aXitavs 
irotcis Atroptw. Theaet. 149A. A/yotwi . . on . . . drontirarAs (diroptirarot 
conj, Stallb.) elfu koI irotm rois dvOpwnovs diroptw, 
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recovery of latent knowledge always possessed by the immortal 
soul.^ One of the few valuable remark of the Anonymous Com- 
mentator is upon the equivalence of these two conceptions : 
' Socrates calls himself a midwife becaase his method of teaching 
was of that kind ... for he prepared his pupils themselves to 
make statements about the subject by unfolding their natural 
ideas and articulating them, in accordance with the doctrine that 
what is called learning is really recollection, and that every human 
soul has had a vision of reality, and needs, not to have knowledge 
put into it, but to recollect ' (on 149A). There is some evidence 
that the historic Socrates professed the art of a spiritual midwife * : 
but Anamnesis appears first in the middle group of dialogues and 
provides the link between two Platonic doctrines : the eternal 
nature of the human soul and the ‘ separate ’ existence of Forms, 
the proper objects of knowledge. The probable inference is that 
Anamnesis was a theory which squared the profession and practice 
of Socrates with Plato’s discovery of the separately existing Forms 
and his conversion from Socratic agnosticism to a belief in im- 
mortality. 

Now the Theaeletus wiU later have much to say about memory. 
Why is there no mention of that peculiar impersonal memory of 
knowledge possessed before birth ? There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Plato ever abandoned the theory of Anamnesis. It 
cannot be mentioned in the Theaetetus, because it presupposes 
that we know the answer to the question here to be raised afresh : 
What is the nature of knowledge and of its objects ? For the 
same reason all mention of the Forms is, so far as possible, excluded. 
The dialogue is concerned only with the lower kinds of cognition, 
our awareness of the sense-world and judgments involving the per- 
ception of sensible objects. Common sense might maintain that, 
if this is not all the ‘ knowledge ' we possess, whatever else can 
be called knowledge is somehow extracted from such experience. 
The purpose of the dialogue is to examine and reject this claim 
of the sense-world to furnish anything that Plato caU * know- 
ledge '. The Forms are excluded in order that we may see how 
we can get on without them ; and the negative conclusion of the 
whole discussion means that, as Plato had taught ever since the 
discovery of the Forms, without them there is no knowledge at all. 

The Marks of Knowledge. — ^The Greek word for ‘ knowledge ’, 
like the English, can mean either the faculty of knowing or that 
which is known. The problem here is to define the faculty or 
function of knowing, though it cannot be defined without reference 
* On Anamnesis, see Introd., p. 2. Aristophanes, CUmds 137. 
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to its'objects. If we are to decide whether sensation or perception 
or belief is to be called knowledge or not, we must assume certain 
marks that any candidate for the title must possess. As Plato 
argues elsewhere,^ it is a question partly of the inherent qualities 
of our state of mind, partly of the nature of the objects, and from 
differences in the state of mind differences in the objects can be 
inferred. In Republic V this is applied to the contrast between 
Knowledge iyv&atiQ) and Opinion (dtffa). in the wide sense which 
covers all acquaintance with sensible things and judgments about 
them. The states of mind differ in that knowledge is infaUMe, 
whereas opinion may be true or false. It is inferred t^t the 
objects of knowledge must be completely real and unchanging, while 
the objects of opinion are not wholly real and are mutable. 

So here, these two marks of knowledge are assumed at the outset. 
Socrates will point out that Theaetetus’ identification of perception 
with knowledge means that perception is infallible and has the 
real for its object (152c). Hence what the dialogue proves is that 
neither sense-perception nor judgment (d 6 ^a) of the types con- 
sidered possesses both these marks. We shsdl find that perception, 
although with due qualifications it may be called infallible, has 
not the real for its object. 

The discussion falls into three main parts, in which the claims 
of (I) Perception, (II) True Opinion or Behef, (III) True Bdief 
accompanied by an ' account ’ or explanation of some kind, are 
examined and rejected. 

I. The Claim of Perception to be Knowledge 
I 5 ID-E. Theaetetus identifies knowledge with perception 

Plato naturally starts with the position of common sense, that 
knowledge comes to us from the external world through the senses. 
In his own view this is the lowest t3q>e of cognition ; he works 
upwards from beneath towards the world of intelligible objects, 
so as to see whether we can find knowledge at these lower levels 
without having to cross the boundary between the sensible and 
the intelligible. 

151D. Theaet. Well, Socrates, with such encouragement from 
* a person like you, it would be a shame not to do one’s 
best to say what one can. It seems to me that one who 
E. knows something is perceiving the thing he knows, and, 
so far as I can see at present, knowledge is nothing, but 
perception. 

Sock. Good ; that is the right spirit in whidi to express 

R » p . V. 477 ff. 
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ISIE. one’s opinion. But now suppose we examine your offspring 
together, and see whether it is a mere wind-egg or has 
some Efe in it. Perception, you say, is knowledge ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

The Meaning of ‘ Perception — In ordinary usage aesthesis, 
translated ' perception ', has a wide range of meanings, including 
sensation, our awareness of outer objects or of facts,^ feelings, 
emotions, etc. At 156B the term is said to cover perceptions 
(sight, hearing, smell), sensations of heat and cold, pleasures and 
pains, and even emotions of desire and fear. All these are seated 
in the sentient part of the soul, inseparably associated with the 
body.* Theaetetus’ words, ‘ one who knows something is per- 
ceiving the thing he knows ', suggest that he is chiefly thinking 
of perception of external objects, and the criticism which follows 
narrows down the word to that sense or at least treats sense- 
perception of external objects as typical of all aesthesis. The only 
case analysed is vision. 

I5IE-I52C. Dialectical combination of Theaetetus’ position with 
Protagoras’ doctrine 

Socrates at once starts upon the dialectical treatment of Theaete- 
tus’ suggestion. ‘ Dialectical ’ has some implications which may 
escape the modem reader. He will readily understand that dia- 
lectic means a co-operative inquiry carried on in conversation be- 
tween two or more minds that are equally bent, not on getting 
the better of the argument, but on arriving at the truth. A tenta- 
tive suggestion (‘ hypothesis ’) put forward by one speaker is cor- 
rected and improved until the full meaning is clearly stated. The 
criticism that follows may end in complete rejection or lead on to 
another suggestion which (if the examination has been skilfully 
conducted) ought to approach nearer to the truth.* In the present 
instance three successive suggestions will be made, and ail will be 
rejected. 

A less familiar feature of dialectic is the treatment of current 

^ Aristotle, Politics 1276A, 29 : Babylon was so huge that when the city 
fell, it was three days before some of the inhabitants became aware of the 
event (alMadcu). At de anima, 427A, 19, Aristotle remarks that thinking 
and the exercise of intelligence are commonly regarded as ‘ a sort of percep- 
tion for in both the soul discerns and becomes acquainted with something 
that exists. 

* Timaeus 42A. 

• Cf. Theaet. 187B, where Socrates, after Theaetetus* first definition of 
knowledge has been rejected, says ; ' Blot out all we have been saying and 
see if you can get a clearer view from the position you have now reached. 
Tell us once more what knowledge is.' 
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views, Vhether popular or philosophic. Aristotle regularly begins 
his treatises with a review of received opinions, proceeding on the 
avowed assumption that any belief accepted by common sense or 
put forward by wise men is likely to contain some measure of truth, 
however faultily expressed. It is the business of dialectic, by sym- 
pathetic comparison and criticism, to elicit these contributions and 
to make the best that can be made of them. It is here that a modem 
reader is likely to be misled. He will expect a philosopher who 
criticises another philosopher to feel himself bound by the historical 
question, what that other philosopher actually meant. But neither 
Plato nor Aristotle is writing the history of philosophy ; rather they 
are philosophising and concerned only to obtain what light they 
can from any quarter. We can never assume, as a matter of course, 
that the construction they put upon the doctrines of other philos- 
ophers is faithful to historic fact. 

Plato’s procedure here is a classic example of dialectical method. 
The first object is to bring to light the full meaning of the bare 
statement that perception is knowledge. This is accomplished in 
the first section of the argument ending (i6oe) with the remark that 
Theaetetus’ child has now been brought to birth. Socrates also 
says that, in the course of elucidation, Theaetetiis’ identification of 
perception with knowledge ‘ has turned out to coincide ’ with the 
Heracleitean doctrine that all things are in motion and the Pro- 
tagorean dictum that man is the measure of all things. What has 
really happened is that Plato has given an account of the nature of 
perception which involves elements taken from Protagoras and 
Heracleitus — elements that Plato himself accepts as true when they 
are guarded and limited with the necessary qualifications. Pro- 
tagoras and Heracleitus, in fact, are handled as if they were parties 
to the discussion who could be laid under contribution.^ Having 
adopted these elements Of truth, Plato will be free, in the subsequent 
criticism, to point out what he will not accept from Protagoras and 
the extreme Heracleiteans. 

151E. SoCR. The account you give of the nature of knowledge 
152. is not, by any nteans, to be despised. It is the same that 
was given by Protagoras, though he stated it in a somewhat 
difierent way. He says, you will remember, that ’ man is 
the measure of all things — alike of the being of things that 
are and of the not-being of things that are not ’. No doubt 
you have read that. 

* Compare Socrates' proposal to ‘ follow up * the meaniug of F^tagoras* 
say-'ng (inaicoXovBi^utiitv avr^ r52B) with Aristotle, Met. 4 : ' If ^e 

were to follow out {aKoXovOoiii) Empedocles’ view and interpret it according 
to its meaning and not to its lisping expression, we should find . . 
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[52. Theaet. Yes, often. 

SocR. He puts it ^ in this sort of way, doesn't he ? — ^that 
any given thing ‘is to me such as it appears to me, and is 
to you such as it appears to you,' you and 1 being men. 
Theaet. Yes, that is how he puts it. 

B. SoCR. Well, what a wise man says is not likely to be non- 
sense. So let us follow up his meaning. Sometimes, when 
the same wind is flowing, one of os feels chilly, the other 
does not ; or one may feel slightly chilly, the other quite 
cold. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Well, in that c^ are we to say that the wind in 
itself is cold or not ccdd ) Or shall we agree with Protagoras 
that it is cold to the one who feels chilly, and not to the 
other? 

Theaet. That seems reasonable. 

SocR. And further that it so ' appears ' to each of us ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And ‘ appears ' means that he ‘ perceives ' it so ? * 
Theaet. True. 

c. SocR. 'Appearing',* then, is the same thing as 'perceiving', 
in the case of what is hot or anything of that kind. They 
are to each man such as he perceives them. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Perception, then, is always of something that is, 
and, as being knowledge, it is udallible. 

Theaet. That is dear. 

'The main point here is stated in Socrates' last speech. ' Percep- 
tion is knowledge ' means that perception is an infallible apprehen- 
sion of what *5, or is real. These are the two marks of knowledge, 
which any candidate to the title must possess. 

Theaetetus' statement, so interpreted, certainly does not exhaust 
the meaning of Protagoras' saying. I^tagoras' word * appears ' 
was not confined to what appears real to me in sense-perception ; 
it induded, as we shall see later, what appears true to me, what I 

^ Xlyn can mean * say ’ or * mean Since Crat. 386A repeats the formula 
in almost the same wnds. it may urell be a quotation. 

* Ast’s conjecture ‘ oM&fwoi ' for aiatlinaBai is confirmed by the Berlin 
papyrus (Dihls, Vors.* ii, 228). Cf. 164B, ri U y* 'oix 44 ' Marmnl' 
toTW, 

* Iwraurla is simply the substantive correqxmding to the verb latMoBat, as 
dt Soph. 264A (p. 319). We can substitute Theaetetus' word oMoMrai for 
I^otagoras’ word ^ofiwrw without change of meaning. 
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think or judge to be true.^ On that point Plato will part company 
with Protagoras ; but here, as the qualification ‘ in the case of what 
is hot or an3rthing of that kind ' indicates, we are taking only the 
relevant application of the doctrine to the immediate perception of 
sensible qualities. 

So far as the infallibility of such perception is concerned, we shall 
see that Theaetetus, Protagoras, and Plato are in agreement. The 
second claim — ^that what appears to me in perception ' is ', or 
exists, or is real — ^is at present ambiguous and obscure. Protagoras 
is represented as asserting that when the wind appears cold to me, 
then it is cold to me, however it may appear and be to you. Neither 
of us has any ground for saying that the other is wrong. Each is 
the sole measure or criterion or judge ^ of the existence or reality 
for him of what he perceives. What remains obscure is the meaning 
of the addition ' tome' at' for me’. It is probable that Protagoras 
actually meant something different from the construction put upon 
the phrase by Plato for his own purpose. 

Socrates, in his illustration from the wind, introduces a distinc- 
tion between what may be called the sense-object and the physical 
object. There are two different sense-objects, the coolness that 
appears to me and the warmth that appears to you. There is one 
physical object, ' the same wind ' that is blowing. How are the 
two sense-objects related to the single physical object ? Socrates 
asks whether the wind in itself is cold or not. Did Protagoras 
think that the cold and the warmth were qualities (or perhaps 
rather ‘ things ') both residing in a neutral or public physical object, 
the wind in itself ? The answer suggested by Socrates as Pro- 
tagorean is that the wind is cold to him who fe^ chilly, but not to 
the other. This is open to several interpretations. The ambiguity 
may be intentional. It would be entirely in accordance with 
dialectical procedure that Plato should ignore what Protagoras 
actually meant and adopt such a construction of his words as wotild 
contribute to his own analysis of sense-perception.* Two possible 
interpretations are as follows. 

(i) The wind in itself is both warm and cold. ' Warm * and ‘ Cold * 
are two properties which can co-exist in the same physical object. 
I perceive the one, you perceive the other. ‘ The wind is cold 
to me ' means that the cold is the property that appears to me or 

* Diog. L. ix. 15 : ‘ Protagoras held that the mind consists solely of the 
senses.' This is probably a false inference from our passage, to which lUogenes 
refers. 

* At 178B Plato uses the word Kpirljptm), and at i6oc Kplrtfs. 

* So the i^ionymous Commentator : * Plato himself knew that Protagoras' 
opinion about knowledge was not the same as Theaetetus’, H^ice the words 

. . . rd odrd roSra’ (151B). 
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affects me, though it is not the property that appears to or affects 
you. To say simply that * the wind is cold ’ would naturally be 
taken to imply that it was not warm. But in fact it is both ; so 
we add ‘ to me meaning that I am aware of that property, though 
you are aware of the other. 

(2) The wind in itsdf is neither warm nor cold. It has neither of 
the properties we severally perceive and is not itself perceptible ; 
it is something that exists outside us and originates my feeling of 
cold and yours of warmth. Our sense-objects, the warm and the 
cold, do not exist independently in the public physical object, but 
only come into existence when the act of perceiving them takes 
place. ' The wind is cold io me ' means that it is not cold in itself 
apart from me, but only gives me the feeling of cold. This cold 
which ' appears ’ to me exists for me os a. private object of percep- 
tion of which I alone can be aware. The fact that your private 
object is different does not justify you in discrediting my perception 
as false or denying that its object exists, or is real.^ 

It is probable that Protagoras held the first and simpler of these 
two views • — that the wind is both warm and cold. The second 
view is an essential feature in the theory of perception presently to 
be advanced as a ' secret doctrine ’ — a phrase which implies that it 
was not to be found in Protagoras’ book. The first view has not 
broken with the naive realism of common sense, which does not 
doubt that objects have the qualities we perceive. It agrees with 
the doctrine of Protagoras’ contemporary Anaxagoras, who taught 
that opposite qualities (or things) such as ‘ the hot ’ and ‘ the cold ’ 
co-exist inseparably in things outside us, and that perception is by 
contraries. ‘ What is just as warm or just as cold (as the sentient 
organ) neither warms nor cools on its approach ; we do not become 

* Professor Taylor {Plato, the Man and his Work, 1926, p. 326) thinks that 
the view Plato ascril^s to Protagoras ' denies that there is a common real 
world which can be known by two percipients. Reality itself is individual 
in the sense that I live in a private world known only to me. you in another 
private world known only to you. Thus if I say the wind is unpleasantly 
hot and you that it is disagreeably chilly, we both speak the truth, for each 
of us is speaking of a real '' wind, but of a ” real " wind which belongs to 
that private world to which he. and only he, has access. No two of these 
private worlds have a single constituent in common, and that is precisely why 
it can be held that each of us is infallible about his own private world. 
Protagoras . . . denies the reality of the " common environment *' pre- 
supposed by “ intra-subjective intercourse **.* 

This interpretation seems to me much too advanced for Protagoras' date, 
and it contradicts the language of our passage, for it asserts that there are 
two real winds, both private and totally unconnected, whereas Socrates says 
* when the same wind is blowing ' and asks if ' the wind in itself ' is cold or not. 

Cf. Broch^rd, £tudes de Philosaphie (Paris, 1926), Protagoras ef D6mocrite, 
Plut. adv. Colot. 4. 1109 fiE., for '* both hot and cold 
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aware of the sweet or the sour by means of those qualities them- 
selves ; rather we become aware of the cold by means of the hot, 
of the sweet by means of the sour, according to the deficiency (in us) 
of any given quality ; for he says they are all present in us.’ * 
If Protagoras accounted for the same wind feeling cold to me and 
warm to you by the obvious explanation (suggested below at 
158E ff.) that I am already hot, you are cold, the agreement with 
Anaxagoras is clear. Both, again, are at one with Heradeitus, on 
the point that opposites co-exist inseparably.* In the main fifth- 
century controversy, the Eastern or Ionian tradition maintained 
that the senses were to be trusted and that things were mixtures of 
the opposites apprehended by sense. The Western tradition in- 
cluded the Eleatics, who denied the evidence of the senses and the 
reality of the opposites. They influenced the Atomists, who said 
that the sensible opposites were ' conventional ' (subjective), not 
properties of the ' real * atoms. Protagoras’ doctrine must have 
been a reply to the Eleatic denial of appearances. It is probable 
that he would maintain that ‘ hot ’ and ‘ cold ’ could co-exist in the 
same real thing without any contradiction. Finally, this view is 
supported by Sextus • : ' Protagoras says that matter contains 
the underl}dng grounds of all appearances, so that matter con- 
sidered as independent can be all the things that appear to all. 
Men apprehend difierent things at different times according to 
variations in their conditions. One in a normal state apprehends 
those things in matter which can appear to a normal person ; a 
man in an abnormal state apprehends what can appear to the 
abnormal. The same applies to different times of life, to the states 
of sleeping or waking, and to every sort of condition. So man 
proves, according to him, to be the criterion of what exists : every- 
thing that appears to man also exists ; what appears to no man does 
not exist.’ If Protagoras held this view, his doctrine was not 
‘ subjectivist ’, and even the term ‘ relativism ’ is dangerously mis- 
leading. For him both the sense-objects exist independently of any 
percipient. The hot and the cold, together with any other proper- 
ties we can pereeive in the wind, would constitute ‘ the wind in 
itself '. Since at this date such properties were regarded as ‘ things ’, 
not as qualities needing some other ' thing ’ to possess and support 
them, Protagoras would deny that the wind was anything more 

* Theophrastus, de Sensu 28 (on Anaxagoras). 

* Sextus, Pyrrk. Hyp. ii, 63 : ‘ Because honey seems bitter to some, sweet 
to others, Democritus said it is neither sweet nor sour, Heradeitus that it was 
both.' 

* Pyrrk. Hyp. i, 218. Sextus was no doubt influenced by the Tkeaetetus, 
but appears to have had independent sources also. 
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than the sum of these properties, which alone appear to us. ' What 
appears to no man does not exist.' 

The conclusion is that the second view, presently to be formulated 
— ^the wind in itself is neither warm nor cold tin it meets with a 
percipient — ^is a construction put by Plato himself on Protagoras' 
ambiguous statement. By a legitimate extension of the historic 
doctrine, Plato adapts it to the theory he intends to attribute to 
the ' more refined ' thinkers. 

152C-153D. Dialectical cotnhinaiion with the Heracleitean doctrine 
of Flux 

Plato next introduces another element required for his theory 
of sense-perception. It is drawn from Heracleitus : ‘ All things 
are in motion.' The suggestion that Protagoras taught this as a 
‘ secret doctrine ’ to his ‘ pupils ' would deceive no one. Protagoras 
had no school ; anyone could attend his lectures and read his books. 
Plato is hinting that the doctrine of universal flux is really drawn 
from another quarter, and he goes on to attribute it to Homer and 
aU philosophers except Parmenides. There is no more ground here 
for inferring that Protagoras was a Heracleitean than for inferring 
that Homer was one. Plato's intention is to accept from Heracleitus 
the doctrine that all sensible objects are perpetually changing — ^a 
frmdamental principle of his own philosophy. But to Plato sensible 
objects are not ‘ all things ’. He will later point out that the un- 
restricted assertion, ' All things are always changing ’, makes know- 
ledge impossible. 

152c. SocR. Can it be, then, that Protagoras was a very ingenious 
person who threw out this dark saying for the benefit of the 
common herd like ourselves, and reserved the truth as a secret 
doctrine to be revealed to his disciples ? ^ 

D. Theaet. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

SocR. I wiU tell you ; and indeed the doctrine is a remark- 
able one. It declares that nothing is one thing just by itself, 
nor can you rightly call it by some definite name, nor even 
say it is of any definite sort. On the contrary, if you call 
it ' large ’, it will be found to be also small ; if ‘ heavy ', to 
be also light ; and so on all through, because nothing is one 
thing or some thing or of any definite sort. All the things 
we are pleased to say ' are ', really are in process of becoming, 
as a result of movement and change and of blending one 

<' Truth wa%tbe title of Protagoras’ book which opened with the famous 
saying. At i6oa Socrates again suggests, ironically, that this 'Truth may 
have been speaking in cryptic oracles. 
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152E, with another.^ We are wrong to speak of them as ‘ being 
for none of them ever is ; they are alwa)rs becoming. In 
this matter let us take it that, with the exception of Par- 
menides, the whole series of philosophers agree — ^Protagoras, 
Heracleitus, Empedocles — and among the poets the greatest 
masters in both kinds, Epicharmus * in comedy, Homer in 
tragedy. When Homer speaks of ' Oceanus, source of the 
gods, and mother Tethys he means that all things are 
the offspring of a flowing stream of change. Don’t you 
understand him so ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

153. SocR. Who, then, could challenge so great an array, with 
Homer for its captain, and not make himself a laughing-stock ? 
Theaet. That woidd be no light undertaking, Socrates. 
SocR. It would not, Theaetetus. Their doctrine that 
‘ being ’ (so-called) and ‘ becoming ' are produced by motion, 

* not-being ' and perishing by rest, is well supported by such 
proofs as these * : the hot or fire, which generates and 
controls all other things, is itself generated by movement and 
friction — both forms of change. These are ways of pro- 
ducing fire, aren’t they ? 

B. Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And further, all living things are bom by the same 
processes ? * 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Again, the healthy condition of the body is under- 
mined by inactiv4y and indolence, and to a great extent 
preserved by exercise and motion, isn't it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And so with the condition of the soul. The soul 
acquires knowledge and is kept going and improved by learn- 
ing and practice, which are of the nature of movements. By 

‘ The Ionian doctrine that things are mixtures of opposites, considered 
as things that can be blended in various proportions. This figures in 
Empedocles as the composition of complex substances by the juxtaposition 
of opposed elements. Hence Empedocles is included below, though he did 
not hold the Flux doctrine. 

* Epicharmus, /r^g. t (Diels), h> ftcroAAayf ii irovrcr ^1^ irdvra riy j(p 6 voy, 
ktA. 

* Quoted Crat. 4028, with Orphic verses and Hesiod. 

* The proofe may be borrowed from the later Heracleitean literature, apd 
partly, perhaps, from medical writers under Heracleitean influence. Cf. 
[Hippocrates] de victu i. 

* Was Plato's source acquainted with the primitive analogy, frequently 
noted by anthropologists, between the sexual act and the use of the fire-drill ? 
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Z53B. inactivity, dullness, and neglect of exercise, it learns nothing 

c. and forgets what it has learnt. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. So, of the two, motion is a good thing for both soul 
and body, and immobility is bad. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. Need I spe^ further of such things as stagnation in 
air or water, where stillness causes corruption and decay, 
when motion would keep things fresh ; or, to complete the 
argument, press into its service that ' golden rope ' in 

z>. Horner,^ proving that he means by it nothing more nor less 
than the sun, and signifies that so long as the heavens and 
the sim continue to move round, all things in heaven and 
earth are kept going ; whereas if they were bound down and 
brought to a stand, all things would be destroyed and the 
world, as they say, turned upside down ? 

Theaet. I agree with your interpretation, Socrates. 

In this Heracleitean doctrine two propositions may be dis- 
tinguished. 

(1) The first is essential to the Heracleitean harmony of opposites : 
No contrary can exist apart from its own contrary. TUs is the mean- 
ing here given to the statement that ‘ nothing is one thing just by 
itself'. You cannot give it the name of any contrary, such as 
' large ’ or ‘ heavy ’, without also calling it ‘ small ' or * light '. 
Plato makes this ' blending of opposites ’ characteristic of the par- 
ticular things of sense. Thus at Rep. 479A fi. against the lover of 
appearances who believes only in the many beautiful things, not in * 
Beauty itself, it is urged that there is no one beautiful thing that 
will not also appear ugly, and that large or heavy things have no 
better claim to be so called than to be called small or light. This 
inseparability of opposites was, as we saw, held also by Protagoras, 
if it is true that he regarded the wind in itself as both hot and cold. 
Here is the real point of contact between Protagoras, Heradeitus, 
and Plato. 

( 2 ) The second proposition is : All the things we speak of as 
having * being ’, never really ' are ', but are always in process of 
becoming, as the result of motion. There is no obvious reason why 
Protagoras should hold this, any more than Anaxagoras did.* But 

* Socrates, in the vein of sophistic interpretation of the poets, misuses the 
passage where Zeus challenges the gods to see if they can drag him down by 
a golden rope. If he chose to pull his hardest, he could drag them all up with 
earth and sea, as well. Iliad viii, 18 fi. 

* Sextus indeed {Pyrrh. Hyp. i, 217 = Vors. 74A, 14) says Protagoras held 
that ‘ matter is in flux ’ (ri^ Skiff ^uorifi civet), and as it flows waste is 
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as applied to sensible things, Plato accepted the Heradeitean thesis.^ 
The real bdng of intelligible objects is always the same, never 
admitting any kind of modification ; but the many things perceived 
by sense never remain in the same condition in any respect.* This 
principle Plato now builds into his doctrine of sense-perception. 
The effect is to modify Protagoras’ statement, ' I am the measure of 
what is what appears to me is to me '. For this ' is ' we now 
substitute ' becomes In the sphere of perception I am the measure 
of what becomes, but never is ; and the Protagorean claim (152c) 
that ‘ perception is alwa3rs of what is ’ gives place to the Platonic 
doctrine : Perception is always of what is in process of becoming. 

153D-154B. Pfdiminary account of the nature of sense-objects and 
percipients 

The next step is to give a precise meaning to the words ‘ for me ’ 
or ‘ to me * in the Protagorean formula, ‘ What appears to me is 
for meoTtome', and the Platonic formula, ‘ What I perceive becomes 
for me OT to me '. The interpretation now to be given is : The 
quality I perceive (my sei^-object) becomes or arises at the moment 
when it is perceived and only for a single percipient ; it has no 
enduring independent existence in the physical object at other 
times. Here again, if we are right, Plato is going beyond Protagoras. 

153D. SocR. Think of it, then, in this way. First, to take the case 
of the eyes, you must conceive that what you call white colour 
has no being as a distinct thing outside your eyes nor yet 
inside them, nor must you assign it any fixed place. Other- 
• E. wise, of course, it would have its being in an assigned place 
and abide there, instead of arising in a process of becoming. 
Theaet. Well, but how am I to think of it ? 

SocR. Let us follow out our recent statement and lay it 
down that there is no single thing that is in and by itself.* 

repaired by additions and our sensations are modified according to various 
times of life and bodily conditions. This may mean no more than the constant 
waste in our bodies repaired by nutrition (cf. Symp, 207U, Phaedo. 87D), an 
alternation of hunger and repletion which would modify the pleasures of 
eating. Sextus' source is unknown. He may have been misled by Socrates' 
dialectical inclusion of Protagoras among the adherents of the Flux doctrine 
(152E). 

^ Ar., Met, A 6.987a, 32 : * For having m his youth first become familiar 
with Cratylus and with the Heraclitean doctrines (that all sensible things 
are ever in a state of flux and there is no knowledge about them), these views 
he held even in later years ' (Ross trans.) * Phaedo 780 

* Tms rather bare and obscure statement here receives a new meaning. 
At 152D €v fikv aiVr^ fcoB* avr^ ovSev eoriv meant that no quality (contrarjr) 
exists without its contrary. This was compatible with the ^independent 
existence of qualities. Now isjfikv ai^o koB' avro iv 6 v means (as again at 
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153E. On that showing we shall see that black or white or any 
colour you choose is a thing that has arisen out of the meeting 
of our eyes with the appropriate motion. What we say * is ' 
154. this or that colour will be neither the eye which encounters 
the motion nor the motion which is encountered, but some- 
thing which has arisen between the two and is peculiar to 
each several percipient. Or would you be {nrepared to main- 
tain that every colour appears to a dog or any other creature 
just such as it appears to you ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Or to another man? Does anything you please 
appear to him such as it appears to you ? Are you quite 
sure of that ? Are you not much rather sure that it does 
not even appear the same to yourself, because you never 
remain in the same condition ? 

Theaet. I think that is much nearer the mark. 

This preliminary statement, explaining what is meant by ‘ becomes 
for me ', will be expanded presently. So far, a number of points 
have been very briefly stated. On the side of the object, white 
colour has no permanent being anywhere ; it arises between the 
sense-organ and the physical object when they encounter. Also, it 
is peculiar to the individual percipient in two ways : my sense-object 
is private to me in that no one else can see just what I see, and 
peculiar in that no two people, looking at the same thing, will see 
precisely similar colours ; nor wiU even the same person at different 
moments, because the condition of his sense-organ will be always 
varying. 

The above statements refer mainly to the object of perception. 
It remains to be added that the subject (which at this stage is identi- 
fied with the sense-organ, not the mind) must equally have no fixed 
qualities. If it carried permanent qualities of its own, it could not 
adapt itself to each new object ; those inherent qualities would 
obstruct the required modification of the organ. 

154B. SocR. So then, if the thing that we measure ourselves 
against or the thing we touch really were large or white 
or hot, it would never become different the moment it en- 
countered a different person, supposing it to undergo no 
diange in itself. And again, if the thing which measures 
itself against the object or touches it were any one of these 
things (large, white, etc.), then, when a different thing 

156B, 8 and vyjh., 8) that no thing jnst by itself (i.e. apart from a percipient) 
has, existing in it, any single quality that we perceive. All suCh qualities 
arise between it and the percipient at the moment of percqttion. 
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154B. came into contact with it or were somdiow modified, it, 
on its side, if it were not affected in itself, would not become 
different. 

The exinession ' measure ourselves against ' looks at first sight 
like a reference to Protagoras' use of the word in ‘ Man is the 
measure Ot all things ^ Measure ' suggests a constant standard 
of reference; a measure which itself perpetually varied would 
be useless. But in the present case the subject is no more constant 
than the object, and the common implication of constant must 
be ruled out. The sense-organ is imdergoing perpetual modifica- 
tion no less than the external object, and its fluidity offers no 
obstruction to any fresh affection from without. It appears, how- 
ever, in the next section that the literal measurement of a large 
thing against a small is intended. 

154B-155D. Some puzzles concerning size and number 

If Socrates now proceeded at once to the fuller statement of 
the theory of sense perception, there would be no difficulty. But 
here Plato interpolates some alleged puzzles about what vre call 
' relations ' of size and number, whose relevance to their context 
is by no means obvious. Nor is it easy for us to understand why 
anyone should be perplexed by them. 

IS4B. Sock, {continues). For as things are,^ we are too easily led 
into making statements which Protagoras and anyone who 
maintains the same position would call strange and absurd. 
Th£aet. How so ? 'What statements do you mean ? 
c. Sock. Take a simple example, which wiU make my mean- 
ing quite dear. When you compare six dice with four, 
we say that the six are more than the four or half as many 
again ; while if you compare them with twdve, the six 
are fewer — cmly half as many — and one cannot say any- 
thing else. Or do you think one can ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Well then, suppose Protagoras or somebody else 
asks you : Can anything become larger or more otherwise 
than by being increased ? What will you answer ? 
Theaet. I should answer No, if I were to speak my mind 
D. with reference to this last question ; but having regard to 
your previous one, I might rejdy Yes, to guard against 
contraidicting myself. 

* ' As thinj^ are ’ (WM ^parently means ‘ on the cnrrent assumpti<^ ' 
which has just been demed, that things have permanent q.naUtiM *. 
(cf. Aristotle de caeh 393 b 29). 
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154D. SocR. An excellent answer ; really, you might be inspired. 
But apparently, if you say Yes, it will be like the situation 
in Euripides : the tongue will be incontrovertible, but not 
the heart. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. Now, if you and I were like those clever persons 
who have canvassed all the thoughts of the heart, we might 
E. allow ourselves the luxury of trying one another’s strength 
in a regular sophistical set-to, with a great clashing of 
arguments. But being only ordinary people, we shall 
prefer first to study the notions we have in our own minds 
and find out what they are and whether, when we compare 
them, they agree or are altogether inconsistent. 

Theaet. I should certainly prefer that. 

SocR. So do I ; and, that being so, suppose we look at 
the question again in a quiet and leisurely spirit, not with 
155. any impatience but genuinely examining oiuselves to see 
what we can make of these apparitions that present them- 
selves to our minds. Looking at the first of them, I sup- 
pose we shall assert that nothing can become greater or 
less, either in size or in munber, so long as it remains equal 
to itself. Is it not so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And secondly, that a thing to which nothing is 
added and from wMch nothing is taken away is neither 
increased nor diminished, but always remains the same in 
amount. 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

B. SocR. And must we not say, thirdly, that a thing whidi 
was not at an earlier moment cannot be at a later moment 
without becoming and being in process of becoming ? 
Theaet. It certainly seems so. 

SocR. Now these three admissions, I fancy, fight among 
themselves in our minds when we make those statements 
about the dice ; or when we say that I, being of the height 
you see, without gaining or losing in size, may within a 
year be taller (as I am now) than a }^uth like you, and 
c. later on be shorter, not because I have lost anything in 
bulk, but because you have grown. For apparently I am 
later what I was not before, and yet have not become so ; 
for without the process of becoming the result is impossible, 
and I could not be in process of becoming shorter without 
losing'some of my bulk. I could give you countlees other 
examples, if we are to accept these. For I think you 
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1550. follow me, Theaetetus ; I fancy, at any rate, such puzzles 
are not altogether strange to you. 

Theaet. No; indeed it is extraordinary how they set 
me wondering whatever they can mean. Sometimes I get 
quite dizzy with thinking of them. 

D. SocR. That shows that Theodorus was not wrong in his 
estimate of your nature. This sense of wonder is the mark 
of the philosopher. Philosophy indeed has no other origin, 
and he was a good genealogist who made Iris the daughter 
of Thaumas.^ 

What is the point of these alleged puzzles ? Though Socrates 
continues : ' Do you b^in to understand why these things are 
so, according to the doctrine we are attributing to Protagoras ? * 
nothing more is said about them in the following context, which 
analyses the process of sense-perception. Socrates leaves Theaetetus 
— and us — ^to think out these puzzles for ourselves. 

We have just been told that sensible qualities like ' white ' and 
‘ hot ' have no independent and permanent existence either in 
objects outside us or in oxir sense-organs. They arise or ‘ become ’ 
between object and organ when the two encounter one another. 
If either object or organ carried about with it permanent qualities, 
this becoming could not occur. And at 154B ‘ large ' vras grouped 
with * white ' and ' hot ', as if it were a quality on the same footing 
with them ; just as earlier (152D) ‘ large ' and * small ', * heavy 
and light ', were taken as typical of all contraries. 

The puzzle about the dice is this ; When we compare six dice 
with four, we say that the six are more. At another moment, 
when we compare them with twelve, we say they are less. Yet 
the six dice have not increased or diminished in number. G}nunon 
sense, we are told, holds that nothing can be at one moment what 
it was not at another, without becoming ; that a thing cannot 
become greater or less so long as it remains the same in amount ; 
and that it does remain the same in amount, so long as nothing 
is added or subtracted. How, then, can the dice, which have 
remained the same in amount, have become less ? 

It is dear that the difficulty here exists only for one who thinks 
of ‘ large ’ as a quality residing in the thing which is larger than 
something else, with 'small* as the answering quality residing 
in the smaller thing. If that is so, then, when the large thing is 

* The Cralylus connects Iris Tvith cljpciv (408B), and tiptiv {Xfy*u>) 'with 
dialectic (3980). So Iris (philosophy) is daughter of lliaun^ (wonde^. 
Since our passage is unintelligible without the Cralylus, the Thsaststus must 
be the later of the two. 
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compared ^th something larger instead of something smaller, he 
will suppose that it has lost its quality ' large ' and gained instead 
the qu^ty * small By suffering this internal change it will 
have ' become small He will then be puzzled when we point 
out that the thing has not altered in size. 

Now when Plato wrote the Phaedo, he certainly regarded * tall- 
ness ' as an inherent property of the tall person. * Phaedo is 
taller than Socrates ’ was analysed as implying (i) that there are 
two Forms, Tall and Short, of which Phaedo and Socrates severally 
partake ; (2) that Phaedo contains an instance of Tallness (called 
* the tallness in us ’), and Socrates an instance of Shortness ; (3) that 
neither the Forms, Tall and Short, nor their instances in us can 
change into their opposites ; and consequently (4) that, if Socrates 
should grow and become taller than Phaedo, the instance of short- 
ness in Socrates must either ‘ perish ’ or ‘ withdraw ' to give place 
to an instance of tallness. This analysis tmquestionably means 
that the person who becomes taller or shorter than another suffers 
an internal change. The example chosen lends itself to this view 
because ‘ tallness ' was commonly ranked as a physical excellence, 
with beauty, health and strength, and as such it is mentioned 
earlier in the Phaedo.^ Plato himself shares the ordinary view 
and thinks of tallness as an internal property on the same footing 
as ' hot * or ' white ', not as standing for a relation between the 
taller person and the shorter. 

Now in our passage, though he repeats his example of Socrates, 
who is now taller than Theaetetus, becoming shorter when Theae- 
tetus outgrows him, he remarks that Socrates vnll not have changed 
in size. And in the case of the dice it is equally obvious that 
the six dice do not become more or fewer in the sense of increasing 
or diminishing in number. Further, he hints that light on the 
puzzles here is to be drawn from the theory of sense-perception, 
which tells us that an object can * become white * for a percipient 
without undergoing any internal change of quality irrespective of 
a percipient. When we say it ' becomes white for me ' we do 
not mean that it has lost some other colour and gained whiteness 

^ At Phaedo 650, Tallness (iUye 9 os), Health, Strength, are instanced as 
Forms, together with Just, Beautiful, Good. That lUy^Bos means ' tallness ' 
(not * absolute magnitude ' or * mathematical magnitude *) is evident from 
Mono 72D. Meno has said that excellence (apenij) in a man is one thing, in 
a woman another. Socrates asks whether this applies to physical excellences : 
are health, tallness (p^yc^or), or strength difiEerent things in men and in 
women ? Tallness and beauty are coupled at 728, as in Homer's phrase 
KoXk rc lUyas re. There is no question of the absolute or mathematical 
magnitude ot men and women. At Phaedo 650 tallness appears without 
beauty because has just before been used in its moral sense. 
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instead. In itself, apart from a percipient, it b neither white nor 
of any other colour. The change meant by ‘ becoming white ’ 
(for me) is not an internal exchange of qualities, but a change 
that occurs ‘ between * the object and the sense-organ. Neither 
of the two carries about with it a permanent property, independent 
of their meeting. 

The inference seems to be that Plato, since writing the Phaedo, 
has given up the view that any of these qualities — ^hot, white, large 
— is ah instance of a Form residing in an individual thing and perish- 
ing or withdrawing out of it when the thing changes. We are now 
to think of the change as falling ‘ between ' the thing and the 
percipient, not inside the thing. The case of more or less in number 
or size may be introduced partly because it is easier to see in that 
case how a change can occur ' between ' a thing and a percipient.^ 
The six dice will appear more to me when I compare them with 
four, less when I compare them with twelve, but they have not 
become more or fewer in themselves. This will help us to under- 
stand how a thing can appear or become white for me, without that 
implying that whiteness in it has replaced some other colour. 

It is not safe, however, to infer that Plato has ' abandoned Ideas 
(Forms) of relations ’, if that implies that he had drawn any clear 
distinction between relations and qualities. It is rather probable 
that he still sees no important distinction between ' large ' and ' hot ' 
or ‘ white And he nowhere explicitly states that he has aban- 
doned Forms of both relative terms and sensible qualities.* 

155D-157C. Theory of the nature of Sense-perception 

Socrates now expands the analysis of the process of sense-percep- 
tion, which was briefly announced before the passage on size and 
number. 

155D. Socj(.. {continues). Do you now begin to see the explanation 
of all this which follows from the theory we are attributing 
to Protagoras ? Or is it not yet clear ? 

Theaet. I can’t say it is yet. 

SocR. Then perhaps you will be grateful if I help you to 

* Note that Plato's illustrations are perceptible things— dice, not abstract 
numbers. He is not talking about mathematical ‘ relations * between the 
numbers 4, 6, 12. 

* The treatment by Plato and Aristotle of ' relative terms * will be further 
discussed below, p. 282. It is one thing to say (with Plato) that ‘ larger ' and 
' more ’ are relative terms because what is larger or more is always larger 
than something or more than somethii^ or 'in comparison with something’ 
(npts rt), and another to say (with Campbell) that ' size and number an 
wholly relative ’. What is number, or any number (say 7), wholly relative to 7 
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1551}. penetrate to the truth concealed in the thoughts of a man 
E. — or, I should say, of men — of such distinction.^ 

Theaet. Of coivse 1 shall be very grateful. 

SocR. Then just take a look round and make sme that none 
of the uninitiate overhears us. I mean by the uninitiate 
the people who believe that nothing is real save what they 
can grasp with their hands and do not admit that actions 
or processes or an)rthing invisible can count as real. 
Theaet. They sound like a very hard and repellent sort 
156. of people.* 

SocR. It is true, they are remarkably crude. The 
others, into whose secrets I am going to initiate you, are 
much more refined and subtle. Their first principle, on 
which all that we said just now depends, is that the universe 
really is motion and nothing else. And there are two kinds 
of motion. Of each kind there are any number of instances, 
but they differ in that the one kind has the power of acting, 
the other of being acted upon.* From the intercourse and 
friction of these with one another arise offspring, endless in 
B. number, but in pairs of twins. One of each pair is some- 
thing perceived, the other a perception, whose birth always 
coincides with that of the thing perceived. Now, for the 
perceptions we have names like ‘ seeing ', ‘ hearing ', ‘ smell- 
ing ’, ‘ feeling cold ', ‘ feeling hot ', and again pleasures and 
pains and desires and fears, as they are called, and so on. 
There are any number that are nameless, though names have 
been found for a whole multitude. On the other side, the 
brood of things perceived always comes to birth at the 
same moment with one or another of these — with instances 
c. of seeing, colours of corresponding variety ; with instances 
of hearing, sounds in the same way ; and with all the other 
perceptions, the other things perceived that are akin to them. 
Now, what light does this story throw on what has gcme 
before, Theaetetus ? Do you see ? 

* Observe the hints that the coming theory is one that ‘ we are attributing ’ 
to Protagoras, and not to him alone. 

* Like the physical bodies in whose reality they believe, with their essential 
property of hardness and resistance to touch. 

* The two kinds of motion here meant are : (i) physical objects considered 
as agents with the power of acting upon or afiecting our senses ; ( 2 ) sense- 
organs, as patients with the capacity of being afiected in the way peculiar 
to sensation or perception. Later ( 156 c) both kinds are distinguished, as 
‘Alow motions (qualitative changes) occurring in the same place', from the 
rapid movements which pass between them — the offq>ring mentioned in the 
next sentences. 
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156c. ’ TriEAET. Not very clearly, Socrates. 

Sock. Well, consider whether we can round it off. The 
point is that all these things are, as we were saying, in 
motion ; but there is a quickness or slowness in their motion. 
The slow sort has its motion without change of place and 
with respect to what comes within range of it, and that is 

D. how it generates offspring ; but the offspring generated are 
quicker, inasmuch as * they move from place to place 
and their motion consists in change of place. As soon, then, 
as an eye and something else whose structure is adjusted 
to the eye come within range and give birth to the white- 
ness together with its cognate perception — things that 
would never have come into existence if either of the two 
had approached anything else — ^then it is that, as the 

E. vision from the eyes and the whiteness from the thing that 
joins in giving birth to the colour pass in the space between, 
the eye becomes filled with vision and now sees, and becomes, 
not vision, but a seeing eye ; while the other parent of the 
colour is saturated with whiteness and becomes, on its side, 
not whiteness, but a white thing, be it stock or stone or 
whatever else may chance to be so coloured. 

And so, too, we must think in the same way of the rest — 
' hard ', ' hot ’ and all of them — that no one of them has 
157. any being just by itself (as indeed we said before), but that 
it is in their intercourse with one another that all arise in 
aU their variety as a result of their motion ; since it is 
impossible to have any ‘ firm notion ' (as they say) of either 
what is active or what is passive in them, in any single 
case, as having any being.^ For there is no such thing as 
an agent until it meets with a patient, nor any patient until 
it meets with its agent.” Also what meets with something 
and behaves as agent, if it encounters something different 
at another time, shows itself as patient.” 

'Fhe conclusion from all this is, as we said at the outset, 
that nothing is one thing just by itself, but is always in 

B. process of becoming for someone, and being is to be ruled 

< Taking ovTto {ytyvwiifva) as referring forward and explained by the 
following clause with yap. There should be a colon after iorlv (so Diis). 
But perhaps this ovrcu H) should be' omitted, with Peipers. 

* The ambiguity of ttval n is discussed below, p. 50. For ri irotoOi> . . . 
oirriov, cf. rovro oAr&v, 163B, 8. 

* Strictly the present participles mean a thing which is acting, is bring 
acted on. It is not denied that there exists beforehand some^iing with yie 
power to act or be acted on. 

* The eyeball can be seen by another eye, the flesh touched, etc. 
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157B. out altogether, though, needless to say, we have been 
betrayed by habit and inobservance into using the word 
more than once only just now. But that was wrong, these 
wise men tell us ; and we must not admit the expressions 
' something ' or ‘ somebody’s ' or ‘ mine ’ or ' this ’ or ‘ that ' 
or any other word that brings things to a standstill, but 
rather speak, in accordance with nature, of what is ‘ be- 
coming ', ' being produced *, ' perishing ’, ‘ changing For 
anyone who talks so as to bring things to a standstill is 
ea^y refuted. So we must express ourselves in each 
individual case and in speaking of an assemblage of many — 
c. to which assemblage people give the name of ‘ man ’ or 
' stone * or of any Uving creature or kind.* 

Whose is this theory ? Modem critics usually say that Socrates 
attributes it to * certain unnamed thinkers ', and many have 
proceeded to identify these with the Cyrenaics. For this there is 
no warrant in the text. The theory is first introduced (152c) as a 
secret doctrine revealed by Protagoras to his disciples. Its funda- 
mental thesis — ^the flux doctrine — ^is then ascribed to the whole 
series of philosophers, with the exception of Parmenides, and to 
Homer and Epicharmus. At 155D it is called ‘ the theory we axe 
attributing to Protagoras ', and once more described as a secret 
’ concealed in the thoughts of a man— or rather men— of distinc- 
tion '. Materialists, who identify the real with the tangible and do 
not reckon actions and processes as real at all, are excluded from the 
mystery, which reduces the tangible bodies they believe in precisely 
to actions and processes.* ’ The others ' * are more refined, and 
now their secret doctrine is fully revealed. ' The others ' means 
simply the distinguished men just mentioned, Protagoras himself 
and adl the philosophers (except Parmenides, who denied the exist- 
ence of motion) and poets who recognised the flux of all things — 


^ The text is doubtful ; irol ^kootov rc koI €tSos is hafd to construe. 
Does itcaaTov mean * an individual animal cZ8or a ' kind ' of animal ? 
What sort of * assemblage ' is meant ? Perhaps a physical object considered 
merely as an aggregate of what are commonly regarded as its sensible qualities 
— all the qualities (white, hard, etc.) we should name in describing a stone 
that we saw. The whole theory is confined to the discussion of sensible 
qualities. Cf. Burnet, G.P. i, 241. 

* We shall meet with the materialists again in the Sophist (p. 231, infra). 
Probably no particular school is directly aimed at, though the Atomists who 
identified the real with (essentially tangible) body would come within the 

M with Burnet at 156A, 2. But the reading does not 
affect my argument. 


cpndemnatioji. 
* Reading S, 
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all who have been wise enough to acknowledge the reality of actions 
and processes. There are no ' unnamed thinkers ’ to be identified ; 
nor is there any evidence that any C 3 n'enaics or other contem- 
poraries existed who held the doctrine of sense-perception here set 
forth. 

No one would take seriously the suggestion that this very advanced 
theory of the nature of perception and its objects was really taught 
in secret by any of the distinguished philosophers and poets. 
Socrates is, in fact, himself in the act of constructing it by a dialec- 
tical combination of elements borrowed, with important modifica- 
tions and restrictions, from Protagoras and Heracleitus. Jackson ^ 
pointed out tliat the theory is not refuted in the sequel, but on the 
contrary taken as a true account of the matter, and that it is 
repeated elsewhere in Plato’s writings. He inferred that it origi- 
nated with Plato himself. There is a conclusive argument (not urged 
by Jackson) in favour of this inference. Plato intends to refute 
the claim of perception (in spite of its infallibility) to be knowledge 
on the ground that its objects have no real being, but are always 
becoming and changing and therefore cannot be known. For that 
purpose he is bound to give us what he believes to be a true account 
of the nature of those objects. It woiild be futile to prove that what 
some other individual or school, perhaps wrongly, supposed to be 
the nature of perception was inconsistent with its claim to yield 
knowledge. Accordingly he states his own doctrine and takes it 
as established for the purposes of the whole subsequent criticism of 
perception. To preserve the dramatic proprieties of dialogue, he 
uses the transparent device of making Socrates state it as a secret 
doctrine of a whole succession of wise men who notoriously had 
never taught anything of the kind. 

Assured that the theory must be Plato's own, we may now look 
at it more closely. Contemporaries must have fotmd it extremely 
daring. The physical objects which yield our sensations and per- 
ceptions are described as actually being ‘ slow motions No 
permanent quality resides in them. The only other thing we know 
about them is that they have the power {&6va/nq) of acting upon our 
organs and (it may be added) upon one another. What we call a 
hot thing is a change that can make us ‘ feel hot ' and can make 
another thing we call ‘ cold ' hotter. This change, as opposed to 
locomotion, is a modification or qualitative change.* On the other 
side, the subject of perception is here treated as if it were, not the 

^ Journal of Philology Xiii, pp. 250 ff. Burnet {Greek Philosophy i, 242) 
agrees with the attribution to Plato. 

* This is clear from iSio and Partn. 138B, where it is said that the two kinas 
of change are locomotion (popa) and qualitative change (aXholatais). The 
conc^yon of the hA>aius will be further discussed below, pp. 234 S. 
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mind, but the sense-organ ^ — the eye from which issues the stream 
of visual ' fire ' or light (called ‘ vision — to encounter the 
rapid motion coming from the object. The eye which sees, or the 
fledi which feeb, is itself a physical object which can be seen or 
touched, and therefore itself a qualitative change, a ‘ slow motion 
in the same place Thus, before the act of perception takes place, 
there are, on both sides, changes going on all the time in physical 
objects, unperceived and capable of giving rise to actual perceptions. 
But nothing that can properly be called an agent or patient exists 
until the two come within range of one another. 

When they do come within range, the powers of acting and being 
acted upon come into play. Quick motions pass between organ and 
external object. A stream of visual light flows out from the eye 
to meet a stream of light whose structure corresponds in such a 
way that the two streams can interpenetrate one another and 
coalesce.* The marriage of these two motions generates seeing 
and colour. Physically, ‘the eye becomes filled with vision' — 
a mixture of visual fire and the fiery particles coming from the 
object; The external thing ‘ becomes white ’ ; its surface is ' satu- 
rated with whiteness '. This last statement is more difficult ; the 
object is described as affected by the act of sight and acquiring 
colour. The meaning may be that the ‘ flame ' or light belonging 
to the object cannot until this moment be called ' colom ’ or 
‘ white ’. At other times the object ought not to be spoken of as 
if it possessed in itself any quality with a fixed name. 

When perception is not taking place, we are finally told, one 
cannot have any ' firm notion ' of either agent or patient as ‘ having 
any being ' or ' being any definite thing ' (elvai xi). The last words 
are ambiguous. ‘ Being any definite thing ’ means having any 
definite quality, such as white. ‘ Having any being ' means that 
there is strictly no such thing as an agent or patient as such : there 
is nothing that is acting or being acted upon, but only two things 
or changes with a capacity of acting and being acted upon. This 
capacity must imply that my pen and this paper have some differ- 
ence of property when not perceived, which would explain why, when 
I do see them, the pen looks black, the paper white. Plato’s point 

^ Later (184B) it will be pointed out that there is a central mind which 
perceives rather through than rvith the several sense-organs, but this addition 
does not invalidate the present account of the commerce between organs and 
objects. 

* The Timaeus explains the process in terms of the theory which there 
assigns particles of regular form to each of the four elements. Colours are 
Va flame streaming ofi any and every body, having its particles so adjusted 
(o^filitrpa) to those of the visual current as to excite sensation ' (67c). Cf. 
eay^fi^pttwhere, 136D. The coalescence is described at Tim. 45B ff. See p. 337. 
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is that these properties, whatever they are, are always rhangiiig , 
however slightly, and t^t they are not the qualities 1 perceive — 
my sense-objects — and so should not be called ' black * or * white 

157C-D. TheaeUtus accepts the theory of Perception 

In a short interlude, Theaetetus accepts the theory, while Socrates 
disclaims the authorship. 

157c. SocR. (continues). Does all this please you, Theaetetus? 
Will you accept it as palatable to your taste ? 

Theaet. Really, I am not sure, Socrates. I cannot even 
make out about you, whether you are stating this as some- 
thing you believe or merely putting me to the test. 

SocR. You forget, my friend, that I know nothing of such 
matters and cannot claim to be producing apy offspring of 
my own. I am only trying to deliver yours, and to that 
end uttering charms over you and tempting your appetite 
D. with a variety of delicacies from the table of wisdom,* 
imtil by my aid your own belief shall be brought to light. 
Once that is done, I shall see whether it proves to have some 
life in it or not. Meanwhile, have courage and patience, 
and answer my questions bravely in accordance with your 
convictions. 

Theaet. Go on with your questioning. 

SocR. Once more, then, tell me whether you like this 
notion that nothing is, but is always becoming, good or 
beautiful or any of the other things we mentioned ? 

Theaet. Well, when I hear you explaining it as you have, 
it strikes me as extraordinarily reasonable, and to be 
accepted as you have stated it. 

The theory so accepted stands henceforth as a satisfactory account 
of that perception which Theaetetus has identified with knowledge. 
The word has now received a clearer meaning, more restricted than 
Theaetetus, perhaps, at first intended. He apparently feeb no 
qualm when Socrates slips in the words * good ’ and ‘ beautiful ’, 
as if these qualities were on the same footing with ‘ hot ’ or ‘ white ’ 
or ‘ large ', add since his identification of knowledge with perception 
implies that there is no knowledge other than perception, he would 
have no right to object. 

* There is no question hen of a * solqwist epistemology * or of Sixelativism 
asserting that, if every sentient ereatnn wan annihilated, nothing^would exish 

* The allusion seems to be rather to the fastidious appetite of pregnant 

women than to drugs, which an not ' sot befon * the patient to be ' tasted of '. 
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i57E-i6oe. The claim of Perception, so defined, to be infallible 
The next section completes the case on behalf of Theaetetus' 
identification of knowledge with perception. At the outset Protag- 
oras’ assertion that ‘ what appears to each man is to him ' was 
construed as meaning that what he perceives has being (at any 
rate * for him ') and that his perception is infallible. Plato's theory 
of perception has now denied that the object has ‘ being' apart 
from the percipient, and has interpreted ' is for him ’ as meaning 
‘ becomes for him ’. This interpretation, though it will finally prove 
fatal to the claim of perception to be knowledge of true reality, 
leaves untouched the claim to infallibility. Socrates, whose present 
business is to make the best of Theaetetus’ h3^thesis that percep- 
tion is knowledge, now brings forward this latter claim and upholds 
it against the objections commonly based on so-called delusions 
of sense, the unreality of dream images, the vitiated sensations of 
the diseased, and the hallucinations of insanity. 

157E. SocR. Then let us not leave it incomplete. There remains 
the question of dreams and disorders, especially madness and 
all the mistakes madness is said to make in seeing or hearing 
or otherwise misperceiving. You know, of course, that in 
all these cases the theory we have just stated is supposed 
to be admittedly disproved, on the ground that in these 
158. conditions we certainly have false perceptions, and that so 
far from its being true that what appears to any man also 
is, on the contrary none of these appearances is real. 
Theaet. That is quite true, Socrates. 

SocR. What argument, then, is left for one who maintains 
that perception is knowledge, and that what appears to 
each man also ‘ is ’ for him to whom it appears ? 

Theaet. I hesitate to say that I have no reply, Socrates, 
because just now you rebuked me for saying that. Really, 
B. I cannot undertake to deny that madmen and dreamers 
believe what is false, when madmen imagine they are gods 
or dreamers think they have wings and are flying in their 
sleep. 

SocR. Have you not taken note of another doubt that is 
raised in these cases, especially about sleeping and waking ? ^ 
Theaet. What is that ? 

SocR. The question I imagine you have often heard asked : 

* The reply ojr theory will make to dispose of the objection does not begin 
till 158B. Here Socrates makes a sort of preliminary answer,:- Who is to 
judge between the dreamer's conviction that his experience is real and the 
waking man’s, that it is unreal ? 
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158B. what evidence could be appealed to, supposing we were 
asked at this very moment whether we are asleep or awake 
c. — dreaming aU that passes through our minds or talking 
to one another in the waking state. 

Theaet. Indeed, Socrates, I do not see by what evidence 
it is to be proved ; for the two conditions correspond in 
every circumstance like exact counterparts. The conversa- 
tion we have just had might equally well be one that we 
merely think we are carrying on in our sleep ; and when 
it comes to thinking in a dream that we are telling other 
dreams, the two states are extraordinarily alike. 

SocR. You see, then, that there is plenty of room for 

D. doubt, when we even doubt whether we are adeep or awake ; 
and in fact, our time being equally divided between waking 
and sleeping, in each condition our mind strenuously con- 
tends that the convictions of the moment are certainly 
true ; so that for equal times we afiSrm the reality of the one 
world and of the other, and are just as confident of both. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. And the same holds true of disorders and madness, 
except that the times are not equal. 

Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Well, is the truth to be decided by length or shortness 
of time ? 

E. Theaet. No, that would be absurd in many ways. 

SocR. Have you any other certain test to show which of 
these beliefs is true ? 

Theaet. I don’t think I have. 

The word aesthesis is here still used in a sense wide enough to 
include awareness of inner sensations and feelings and of dream- 
images. All these are, in Protagoras’ phrase, ' things that appear ’ 
to me. Since, as Socrates will point out, I cannot be aware and yet 
aware of nothing (i6oa), these objects must have some sort of 
existence ; and there is no ground for sa}dng that my direct aware- 
ness of them is ' false ’. 

It is true that Theaetetus (158B), instead of keeping to Socrates' 
expressions ‘ perceptions,’ ‘ what appears ’, speaks of the dreamer 
and the madmen as ‘ thinking ’ {do^dCsiv, diavoeladai) or ' believ- 
ing’ {oieadai) what is false. This is no doubt intentional. It 
stirs in the reader the suggestion that, although there may be no such 
thing as a false awareness of sensation, there is such a thing as 
false belief. But the vital distinction between direct awareneSs 
and belief is not yet drawn, and Theaetetus, like most people, would 
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say indifferently of the dreamer that he 'has the sensation of 
flying ' seems to himself to be flying and ' imagines or believes 
he is flying When the distinction is drawn, the claim of direct 
awareness to be infallible is not shaken. No one can deny that the 
dreamer has just that experience which he does have. 

After this glimpse of the distinction between sensation or percep- 
tion and belief or judgment, the argument returns to the case of 
* perception ' and is confined to that. Socrates now disposes of the 
popular notion that the healthy or the sane man is the only measure 
of what is or appears — ^that wine reaUy is in itself sweet because 
it seems sweet to the normal palate, sour only to the unhealthy. 
Since the sense-organ co-operates in producing the sensation, its 
condition at least partly determines the character of the sensation. 
The unhealthy man is not ‘ misperceiving ' a fixed quality inherent 
in the external object, which the normal man perceives as it really 
is. The two percipient organs are different, and these differences 
will necessarily modify the joint product of the marriage of subject 
and object. 

Z58E. SocR. Then let me tell you what sort of account would be 
given of these cases by those who lay it down that whatever 
at any time seems to anyone is true to him. I imagine they 
would ask this question : ‘ Tell us, Theaetetus ; when one 
thing is entirely different from another, it cannot be in any 
respect capable of behaving ^ in the same way as that other, 
can it ? We are not to understand that the thing we speak 
of is in some respects the same though different in others, 
but that it is entirely different.' 

159. Theaet. If so, it can have nothing in conunon, either in its 
capabilities of behaviour or in any other respect, when it is 
altogether different. 

Sock. Must we not admit, then, that such a thing is unlike 
the other ? 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. So if it happens that something comes to be like or 
unlike either itself or something else, we shall say that when 
it is made like it becomes the same, when unlike, different. 
Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And we said earlier that there was no limit to the 
number of things that are active or of things that are acted 
upon by them. 

Theaet. Yes. 

1 By BifMifus'the capacity of acting or being acted upon, mentioned at 156A, 
is specially meant, though the word has vaguer senses. 
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159. ISocR. And further, that when one of these is married to a 
succession of different partners, the offspring produced will 
be not the same but difterent. 

B. Theaet. Certainly. 

Sock. Now let us take you or me or any other instance to 
which the principle applies — Socrates in health and Socrates 
ill : are we to call one of these like the other or unlike ? 
Theaet. You mean Is the ill Socrates taken as a whole 
like Socrates in health taken as a whole ? 

SocR. You understand me perfectly : that is just what I 
mean. 

Theaet. Then of course he is unlike. 

SocR. And consequently, inasmuch as he is unlike, a differ- 
ent thing? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

c. SocR. And you would say the same of Socrates asleep or 
in any other of the conditions we mentioned ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Then any one of the objects whose nature it is to act 
upon something will, according as it finds Socrates well or 
ill, treat me as a different thing > 

Theaet, Of comse it will. 

SocR. And consequently the pair of us — I who am acted 
upon and the thing that acts on me — ^will have different 
offspring in the two cases ? 

Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. Now when I am in health and drink wine, it seems 
pleasant to me and sweet. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Because, in accordance with the account we accepted 
earlier, agent and patient give birth to sweetness and a 
O. sensation, both movements that pass simultaneously. The 
sensation, on the patient's side, makes the tongue per- 
cipient, while, on the side of the wine, the sweetness, moving 
in the region of the wine,* causes it both to be and to appear 
sweet to the healthy tongue. 

Theaet. Certainly that was what we agreed upon. 

SocR. But when it finds me in ill health, to begin with, 
the person it finds is not really the same ; for the one it now 
meets with is unlike the other. 

Theaet. Yes. 

E. SocR. And so this pair — Socrates in this condition and the 

* oMv ^poiUini seems to mean, as it. were, * spreading itadf over die 
wine ' as whiteness saturated the suziace of the thing seen (136B). 
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159E. drinkmg of the wine — ^produce a different offspring :* in the 
region of the tongue a sensation of sourness, and in the region 
of the wine a sourness that arises as a movement there. The 
wine becomes, not sourness, but sour ; while I become, not 
a sensation, but sentient. 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

The assertion here that Socrates-ill is a totally different person 
from Socrates-well may seem fallacious. But the whole argument 
is confined within the limits of the earlier account of sense-percep- 
tion. Socrates is for this purpose nothing more than a bundle of 
sense-organs. If these sense-organs are perpetually c han gi n g (as 
the theory maintains), then the whole of Socrates is different at any 
two moments. So at i66b Protagoras is made to say that we have 
no right to speak of a single person continuously existing, but only 
of an infinite number, if change of quality is always taking place, 
as it is on our Heracleitean premiss. Socrates is, accordingly, 
justified in drawing the three conclusions that follow : (i) No 
percipient can have the same sensation or perception twice, since 
both subject (organ) and object will be different ; (2) No two 
percipients can have precisely similar sensations or perceptions from 
the same object ; (3) Neither percipient nor sense-object can exist 
independently of the other. These conclusions will jdeld the final 
result, that no one can challenge the truth of my perception on the 
grounds that he perceives an object different from mine, and that 
that object is a quality which resides in the thing independently of 
either percipient, so that one of us must be ‘ misperceiving ' it. 

159E. SocR. It follows, then, (i) that, on my side, I shall never 
become percipient in just this way of any other thing ; for to 
a different object belongs a different perception, and in acting 
on its percipient it is acting on ^ a person who is in a different 
condition and so a different person. Also (2) on its side, 
160. the thing which acts on me can never meet with someone else 
and generate the same offspring and come to be of just this 
quality ; for when it brings to birth another thing from 
another person, it will itself come to be of another quality. 

^ iroM( * is acting on ' (cf. r6 irotoOv i/iiia the next clause and i6oc. 4), not 
' makes him a different person ' ; it finds a different person, since the sense- 
organ is, on our Heracleitean principle, perpetually changing. The agent 
itself is different ; so the combination of a difierent object and a different 
subject must produce a different sensation. The expression irouu> rwa for 
* doing something to a person * is a slight extension of the common usages, 
c2 'iroiciv Tiva/- ovk oW on irotetr (Ar., Wasps 697), raOra roOrov 

inolijoa (Hdt.). 
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i6o. Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Further, (3) I shall not come to have this sensation 
for myself f nor will the object come to be of such equality 
for itself. 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. Rather, when I become percipient, I must become 
percipient of something; for I cannot have a i>erception 
and have it of nothing ; and equally the object, when it 
B. becomes sweet or sour and so on, must become so to someone : 
it cannot become sweet and yet sweet to nobody. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

SocR. Nothing remains, then, I suppose, but that it and 
I should be or become — ^whichever expression we are to 
use— /or each other ; necessity binds together our existence, 
but binds neither of us to anything else, nor each of us 
to himself * ; so we can only be bound to one another. 
Accordingly, whether we speak of something ' being ' or 
of its ' becoming ’, we must speak of it as being or becoming 
for someone, or of something or towards something; but 
c. we must not speak, or allow others to speak, of a thing 
as either being or becoming anything just in and by itself. 
That is the conclusion to which our argument points. 
Theaet. Certainly, Socrates. 

SocR. And so, since what acts upon me is for me and 
for no one else, I, and no one else, am actually perceiv- 
ing it. 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. Then my perception is true for me ; for its object 
at any moment is my reality,* and I am, as Protagoras 
says, a judge of what is for me, that it is, and of what 
is not, that it is not. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

D. SocR. If, then, I am infallible and make no mistake in 
my state of mind about what is or becomes, how can I 

^ Without the co-operation of an object of which I am percipient, as the 
next speech explains. routOros = oStok atodav 6 ittvot (i59x, 7-8). 

* i.e. neither subject nor object can produce just that sensation and quality 
in conjunction with any other object or subject ; and neither of the two can 
produce offspring ‘ for itself ' without the other. 

* i^ijs oMas = ifioi Svrom. what is real for me. Socrates is here 
stating the claim that perception is true as having the real (ro Sv) for its 
object, as well as its claim to infallibility, next mentioned. The weAk point 
is that ‘ my reality ' is in fact only ‘ what becomes for me *, not genuinely 
real in Plato’s sense. Note that in his next speech Socrates speaks of wlmt 
‘ is or becomes ’. 
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i6od. fail to have knowledge of the things of which I have per- 
ception ? 

Theaet. You cannot possitdy fail. 

SocR. So you were perfectly right in sa3ung that knowledge 
is nothing but perception ; and it has turned out that these 
three doctrines coincide : the doctrine of Homer and 
Heracleitus and all their tribe that all things move like 
flowing streams ; the doctrine of Protagoras, wisest of 
men, that Man is the measure of all things ; and Theaetetus’ 
E. condusion that, on these grounds, it results that perception 
is knowledge. 

Is it not so. Theaetetus ? May we say that this is your 
newborn child which I have brought to birth ? What do 
you say ? 

Theaet. I can only agree, Socrates. 

Thus Socrates claims to have brought to light the full meaning 
of Theaetetus' identification of knowledge with perception. The 
first step was to analyse the nature of perception. Plato was 
forced to give his own account of the process, based on the Hera- 
deitean prindple which he accepted so far as sensible things are 
concerned. He has also adopted Protagoras' doctrine as applied 
to my inunediate awareness of sense-objects, induding dream 
images and hallucinations. In this field I am the measure of 
what ' becomes for me ' or ' appears to me ' ; if wine tastes sour 
to me, no one can say I am mistaken because the wine really b 
sweet in itself. So perception has one of the two marks of know- 
ledge, infallibility. And, if we can accept Protagoras' identification 
of what appears to me with what is, or is real, ignoring the addition 
' for me ' or ' to me ' and the distinction between being and becom- 
ing, the case will be complete. Socrates has. at any rate, dealt 
fairly with Theaetetus in making the best case for his candidate 
that can be made. 

x6ob-i6zb. Interlude. Criticism begins 
A short interlude marks that the first stage of the dialectical 
process is now complete. Socrates has drawn out the full mean- 
ing of Theaetetus' suggested definition of knowledge. The second 
stage, criticism, is now to begin. What follows has sometimes 
been misunderstood through a failure to see what the scope of the 
critidsm predsdy is. 

First, it is not directed against the theory of perception as a 
whole, or against those elements in the theory which Plato has 
adopted firom Heracleitus and Protagoras. If the account of the 
nature of perception were now to be rejected, obviously we should 
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not know we were denying when we finally deny that per- 
ception is knowledge. This fabric stands unshaken. The process 
of perception is such as it has been described. The question is 
udiether, being such, it possesses all the marks of knoudedge. 

At the same time, Plato has to explain exactly how much he 
has taken from Heradeitus and Protagoras, and exactly where 
he refuses to follow them further. The Heradeitean dogma ' All 
things axe in motion ' can be accepted if ' all things ’ is restricted 
(as it is in the theory of perception) to sensible physical objects. 
But there are other things — ^intelligible objects — ^to which it does 
not apply ; and these are, for I^to, the true realities. If these 
were always changing, no true statement could ever be made and 
there could be no such thing as knowledge or discourse. Similarly, 
the Protagorean maxim, man the measure of all things, can be 
accepted if ‘ all things ’ is restricted (as our theory restricts it) to 
the immediate objects of our avrareness in sensation or perception, 
in which no dement of judgment is supposed to be involved. But 
Protagoras' phrase ' what appears to me ' was not so restricted ; 
it induded what appears trite to me, what I judge or think or 
believe to be true. Plato will deny that whatever I judge to be 
true must be true, simply, or even true to me ot for me. Hence, 
in the following argument, criticism is directed p^^y against the 
claim of perception, as Plato has defined it, to be knowledge; 
partly against those dements of Heradeitean and Protagorean 
doctrine which go beyond what Plato has accepted. 

i6oe. Socr. Here at last, then, after our somewhat painful 
labour, is the child we have brought to birth, whatever sort 
of creature it may be. His birth should be followed by the 
ceremony of carrying him round the hearth ^ ; we must 
look at our offspring from every angle to make sure we 
x6i. are not taken in by a lifeless phantom not worth the rear- 
ing. Or do you think an infant of yours must be reared 
in any case and not exposed ? Will you bear to see him 
put to the proof, and not be in a passion if your first-bom 
should be ^en away ? 

Theod. Theaetetus wiU bear it, Socrates; he is thor- 
oughly good-tempered. But do explain what is wrong with 
the condusion. 

Socr. You have an absolute passion for discussion, 
Theodorus. I like the way you take me for a sort of bag 

* The Amphidromia was held a few days after birth. The infant received 
its name and was associated with the fai^y cult by being carried round the 
central hearth. 
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i6i. full of arguments, and imagine I can easily pull out a proof 
B. to show that our conclusion is wrong. You don’t see what 
is happening : the arguments never come out of me, they 
always come from the person I am talking with. I am 
only at a slight advantage in having the skill to get some 
account of the matter from another’s wisdom and entertain 
it with fair treatment. So now, I shall not give any explana* 
tion myself, but try to get it out of our friend. 

Theod. That is better, Socrates ; do as you say. 

161B-163A. Some objections against Protagoras 
Theodorus is here drawn into the discussion, to mark that the 

first objections will be made against his personal friend, Protagoras. 

161B. SocR. Well then, Theodorus, shall I tell you a thing that 
surprises me in your friend Protagoras ? 
c. Theod. What is that ? 

SocR. The opening words of his treatise. In general, I 
am delighted with his statement that what seems to any- 
one also is : but I am surprised that he did not begin his 
Truth with the words : The measure of all things is the 
pig, or the baboon, or some sentient creature still more 
uncouth. There would have been something magnificent 
in so disdainful an opening, telling us that all the time, 
while we were admiring him for a wisdom more than mortal, 

D. he was in fact no wiser than a tadpole, to say nothing of 
any other human being. What else can we say, Theodorus ? 
If what every man believes as a result of perception is 
indeed to be true for him ; if, just as no one is to be a 
better judge of what another experiences, so no one is 
better entitled to consider whether what another thinks 
is true or false, and (as we have said more than once) every 
man is to have his own beliefs for himself alone and they are 
all right and true — then, my friend, where is the wisdom of 

E. Protagoras, to justify his setting up to teach others and to 
be handsomely paid for it, and where is our comparative 
ignorance or the need for us to go and sit at his feet, when 
each of us is himself the measure of his own wisdom ? 
Must we not suppose that Protagoras speaks in this way to 
flatter the ears of the public ? I say nothing of my own 

, case or of the ludicrous predicament to which my art of 
midwifery is brought, and, for that matter, this whole busi- 
'' ness of philosophic conversation ; for to set ateut over- 
hauling and testing one another’s notions and opinions when 
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162. those of each and every one are right, is a tedious and mon- 
strous display of folly, if the Truth of Protagoras is really 
truthful and not amusing herself with oracles delivered 
from the unapproachable shrine of his book. 

Theod. Protagoras was my friend, Socrates, as you were 
'sa}dng, and I would rather he were not refuted by means 
of any admissions of mine. On the other hand, I cannot 
resist you against my convictions ; so you had better go 
back to Theaetetus, whose answers have shown, in any case, 
how well he can follow your meaning. 

B. SocR. If you went to a wrestling-school at Sparta, Theo- 
dorus, would you expect to look on at the naked wrestlers, 
some of them making a poor show, and not strip so as to 
let them compare your own figure ? 

Theod. Why not, if they were likely to listen to me 
and not insist, just as I believe I shall persuade you to 
let me look on now ? The limbs are stiff at my age ; and 
instead of dragging me into your exercises, you will try 
a fall with a more supple youth. 

SocR. Well, Theodorus, as the proverb says, ‘ what likes 
you mislikes not me.’ So I will have recourse to the 

c. wisdom of Theaetetus. 

Tell me, then, first, Theaetetus, about the point we have 
just made : are not you surprised that you should turn 
out, all of a sudden, to be every bit as wise as any other 
man and even as any god ? Or would you say that Protag- 
oras’ maxim about the measure does not apply to gods 
just as much as to men ? 

Theaet. Certainly I think it does ; and, to answer your 
question, I am very much surprised. When we were dis- 

D. cussing what they mean by saying that what seems to 
anyone really is to him who thinks it so,^ that appeared 
to me quite satisfactory ; but now, all in a moment, it has 
taken on a very different complexion. 

SocR. That, my friend, is because you are young ; so you 
lend a ready ear to clap-trap and it convinces you. Protag- 
oras or his representative will have an answer to this. 
He will say : ' You good people sitting there, boys and 
old men together, this is all dap-trap. You drag in the 
gods, whose existence or non-existence I expressly refuse 

E. to discuss in my speeches and writings, and you count 

^ The ambiguity of SokcIv, including * what seems ‘ (r i SoKoih>) which might 
mean only perception, and ‘ he who thinks ’ or * judges ‘ (i ioK&e), is here neatly 
illustrated. 
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i62B. upon appeals to the vulgar such as this : how strange that 
any human individual is to be no wiser than the lowest 
of the brutes I You go entirely by what looks probable, 
without a word of argument or proof. If a mathematician 
like Theodorus elected to argue from probability in geometry, 
he wouldn’t be worth an ace. So you and Theodorus might 
consider udiether you are going to allow questions of this 
163. importance to be settled by plausible appeals to mere 
likelihood.' 

Theaet. Well, you would not think that right, Socrates, 
any more than we should. 

Sock. It seems, then, we must attack the question in 
another way. That is what you and Theodorus think. 
Theaet. Certainly we miist. 

Socrates has brought against Protagoras two objections, which 
are not of equal cogen(^. (i) Why not ' Pig the measure of all 
things ' ? On the level of mere sensation, man has no privileged 
position. The pig, or the anthropomorphic god (if such a being 
exists), is just as much the measure of his own sensations. Plato, 
who confined his acceptance of the maxim to that level, would 
admit this. But Protagoras went beyond sensation and per- 
ception to include under ’ what seems to me ’ what I think or 
judge to be true. The serious objection is : (2) ' If what every 
nuui believes as the result of perception is to 1^ true for him ', 
how can any man be wiser than another? Here Plato parts 
company with Protagoras. When we return to these objections, 
we shall deny that every man is the measure of the truth of his 
own judgments. 

163A-164B. Objections to a simple identification of Perceiving and 
Knowing 

Meanwhile, Protagoras having registered his protest against 
clap-trap, the question of judgment is dropped. Socrates turns 
to some preliminary criticisms of Theaetetus’ proposition : Per- 
ception is knowledge. These criticisms are made here because 
Protagoras will be able to answer them presently in his Defence. 
They take * perception ’, as we have now analysed it, in the strictest 
and narrowest sense, and point out that we shall find ourselves in 
curious difficulties if we assert that such perception is the only 
form qf knowledge. The objections are later called captious or 
‘ eristic not because they are invalid, but because they take 
Theaetetus’’ statement more literally than he intended.. They 
serve a puiXMse by calling attention to various meanings of the 
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word ‘ know ' {hdaxaaBai^. (i) I am said to * know ’ Syriac * 
when I understand the meaning of written or spoken symbols. 
(2) I ' know ' Socrates when I have become acquainted with a cotain 
person by sense-perception and possess a record of this acquaintance 
in memory. In neither of these senses can ‘ I know * be simply 
equated with ' I am perceiving *. It is necessary and fair to make 
Theaetetus see what a simple identification of perceiving and 
‘ knowing ’ commits him to; 

163A. SocR. Let us look at it in this way. then— this question 
whether knowledge and perception are, after all, the same 
thing or not. For that, you remember, was the point to 
which our whole discussion was directed, and it was for 
its sake that we stirred up all this swarm of queer doctrines, 
wasn’t it ? 

Theaet. Quite true. 

B. SocR. Well, are we going to agree that, whenever we 
perceive something by sight or hearing, we also at the same 
time know it ? Take the case of a foreign language we 
have not learnt. Are we to say that we do not hear the 
sounds that foreigners utter, or that we both hear and 
know what they are saying? Or again, when we don't 
know our letters, are we to maintain that we don’t see 
them when we look at them, or that, since we see them, 
we do know them ? 

Theaet. We shall say, Socrates, that we know just so 
much of them as we do see or hear. The shape and colour 
of the letters we both see and know ; we hear and at the 
c. same time know the rising and falling accents of the voice ; 
but we neither perceive by sight and hearing nor yet know 
what a schoolmaster or an interpreter could tell us about 
them. 

SocR. WeU done, Theaetetus. 1 had better not raise 
objections to that, for fear of checking your growth.* But 
look, here is another objection threatening. How are we 
going to parry it ? 

Theaet. What is that ? 

D. SocR. It is this. Suppose someone to ask : ‘ Is it possible 

* £upunl tnloraoOiu (Xenophon), yp^tveira Mvraotat. 

* Somtes might object that to ' know * a language does not mean hearing 
unintelligible sounds or seeing black marks on paper, but to know the meaning, 
which we do not see or hear. But Hato does not want to embark on a di»- 
cussion of what it is we know when we know the meaning of words. Tlmt 
would involve bringing in the Forms, which he is determined, so &r as possible, 
to leave out of account. So the point is not pressed. 
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163D. for a man who has once come to know something and 
still preserves a memory of it, not to know just that thing 
that he remembers at the moment when he remembers 
it ? ' This is, perhaps, rather a long-winded way of putting 
the question. I mean ; Can a man who has become ac- 
quainted ^ with something and remembers it, not know it ? 
Theaet. Of course not, Socrates; the supposition is 
monstrous. 

SocR. Perhaps I am talking nonsense, then. But con- 
sider : you call seeing * perceiving ', and sight ‘ perception *, 
don't you? 

Theaet. I do. 

E. SocR. Then, according to our earlier statement,* a man 
who sees something acquires from that moment knowledge 
of the thing he sees ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Again, you recognise such a thing as memory ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Memory of nothing, or of something ? 

Theaet. Of something, surely. 

SocR. Of what one has become acquainted with and per- 
ceived— that sort of things ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. So a man sometimes remembers what he has seen ? 
Theaet. He does. 

SocR. Even when he shuts his eyes ?_ Or does he forget 
when he shuts them ? 

Theaet. No, Socrates ; that would be a monstrous thing 
to say. 

164. SocR. All the same, we shall have to S 3 y it, if we are to 
save our former statement. Otherwise, it goes by the 
board. 

Theaet. I certainly have a suspicion that you are right, 
but I don't quite see how. You must tell me. 

SocR. In this way. One who sees, we say, acquires know- 
ledge of what he sees, because it is agreed that sight or 
perception and knowledge are the same thing. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. But suppose thb man who sees and acquires know- 
ledge of what he has seen, shuts his eyes ; then he remembers 
« the thing, but does not see it. Isn't that so ? 

^ navBdv€iv here is wider than ' learn and equivalent to the phrase ' come 
to know something * {imonfiuav yo^aOat) above. 

* The simple identification of perceiving with knowing, recalled at 163A. 
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164. Theaet. Yes. 

B. SocR. But ‘ does not see it ’ means ' does not know it 
since ‘ sees ’ and ‘ knows ' mean the same. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. Then the conclusion is that a man who has come 
to know a thing and still remembers it does not know it, 
since he does not see it ; and we said that would be a 
monstrous conclusion. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

SocR. Apparently, then, if you say that knowledge and 
p>erception are the same thing, it leads to an impossibility. 
Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Then we shall have to say they are different. 
Theaet. I suppose so. 

In this argument memory first comes into sight. Remembering 
is a kind of knowing different from perceiving as we have analysed 
it. We seem to have immediate awareness of past objects not now 
given in the actual process of perception. If Theaetetus’ definition 
of knowledge as perception is to be saved, * perception ’ must be 
stretched to cover awareness of memory-objects. Since there would 
be no objection to that, Socrates here breaks off what threatens 
to become a mere dispute about words. The conclusion stands, 
however, that ‘ I know ’ has other meanings than ‘ I am (now) 
perceiving ’. And the nature of memory will call for analysis later. 

i64C-ifi5E. Socrates undertakes to defend Protagoras 
In an interlude Socrates consents to state, on Protagoras’ behalf, 
a reply to the criticism urged against Man the measure of all things. 
Incidentally, he adds another ' eristic ’ objection to Theaetetus’ 
equation of perceiving with knowing. 

164c. SocR. What, then, can knowledge be ? Apparently we 
must begin all over again. But wait a moment, Theaetetus. 
What are we doing ? 

Theaet. Doing about what ? 

SocR. It seems to me we are behaving towards our theory 
like an ill-bred gamecock who springs away from his adver- 
sary and .starts crowing over him before he is beaten. 
Theaet. How so ? 

SocR. It looks as if we were content to have reached an 
agreement resting on mere verbal consistency and to have 
got the better of the theory by the methods of a professional 
controversialist. We profess to be seeking wisdom, not 
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Z64D. competing for victory, but we are unconsdously behav- 
ing just like one of those redoubtable disputants. 

Theaet. I still don’t understand what you mean. 

SocR. Well, I will try to make the point clear, so far as I 
can see it. We were asking whether one who had become 
acquainted with something and remembered it could fail to 
know it. Then we pointed out that a man who shuts his 
eyes after seeing something, remembers but does not see ; 
and so concluded that at the same moment he both remem- 
bers the thing and does not know it. That, we said, was 
impossible. And so no one was left to tell Protagoras' 
tale or yours either, about knowledge and perception 
being the same thin g. 

E. Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. I fancy it would be very different if the author of 
the first story were still alive. He would have put up a 
good fight for his offspring. But he is dead, and here are 
we trampling on the orphan. Even its appointed guardians, 
like Theodorus here, will not come to the rescue. However, 
we will step into the breach ourselves and see that it has fair 
play. 

Theod. In point of fact, Socrates, it is rather Callias, son 
165. of Hipponicus,* who is Protagoras’ trustee. My own inclina- 
tions diverted me at rather an early age from abstract dis- 
cussions to geometry. All the same, I shall be grateful for 
any succour you can give him. 

SocR. Very good, Theodorus. You shall see what my help 
will amoimt to. For one might commit oneself to even 
stranger conclusions, if one were as careless in the use of 
language as we conunonly are in our assertions and denials. 
Am I to enlarge upon this to you or to Theaetetus ? 
Theod. To the company in general ; but let the younger 
man answer your questioirs. It will not be such a disgrace 
B. to him to be caught tripping. 

SocR. Let me put, then, the most formidable poser of all, 
which I take to be this : Can the same person know some- 
thing and also not know that which he knows ? 

Theodt Well, Theaetetus, what are we to answer ? 
Theaet. That it is impossible, I suppose. 

SocR. Not if you say that seeing is knowing. How are 
' you going to deal with a question that leaves no loophole, 

^ * A proverbial expression. 

* A wealthy amateur of sophistry, who had entertained Protagoras on his 
visit to Athens. 
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165B. when you are trapped hke a beast in a pit and an imperturb- 
able gentleman puts his hand over one of your eyes and aitks 
c. if you can see his coat with the eye that is covered ? 
Theaet. I suppose I should say : No, not with that one, 
but I can with the other. 

SocR. So you both see and do not see the same thing at 
the same time ? 

Theaet. Yes, in a sort of way. 

SocR. Never mind about the sort of way, he will reply ; 
that was not the question I set you, but whether, when 
you know a thing, you also do not know it. In this instance 
you are qbviously seeing something you don't see, and you 
have agreed that seeing is knowing and not seeing is not 
knowing. Now draw your conclusion. What is the con- 
sequence ? 

D. Theaet. Well, I conclude that the consequence contradicts 
my thesis. 

SocR. Yes, and you might have been reduced to the same 
condition by a number of further questions : whether know- 
ing can be keen or dim ; whether you can know from close 
at hand what you cannot know from a distance, or know the 
same thing with more or less intensity. A mercenary skir- 
misher in the war of words might lie in wait for you armed 
with a thousand such questions, once you have identified 
knowledge and perception. He would make his assaults 
upon hearing and smelling and suchlike senses and put you 

E. to confusion, sustaining his attack until your admiration 
of his inestimable skill betrayed you into his toils ; and 
thereupon, leading you captive and bound, he would hold 
you to ransom for such a sum as you and he might agree 
upon.* 

And now, perhaps, you may wonder what argument 
Protagoras will find to defend his position. Shall we try 
to put it into words ? 

Theaet. By aU means. 

The ‘ most formidable ' objection here added is, like the earlier 
ones, valid against Theaetetus' position, since he has accepted the 
accoimt of perception as the commerce between a sense-organ and 
an external object. If that is what perception is, then to identify 
it with knowledge does lead to these absurdities. The objections. 

* Protagoras, if a pupil objected to the fee he charged, made him swe§r 
in a temple how much he thought what he had learnt was worth. Prolog' 
328B ; Ar., E.N. 1164a, 24. 
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do not touch Protagoras, who did not limit knowledge to perception. 
They are called captious because they only apply to Theaetetus' 
statement when that is taken more literally than he meant, and do 
not apply to Protagoras, upon whom Socrates has seemed to father 
all this complex of doctrines he has constructed by his dialectical 
combinations. Such cavils do not dispose of the whole point of 
view which Theaetetus meant to bring forward, and we do not want 
to quarrel about words. Further, they do not impair Plato's own 
doctrine of the nature of sense-perception, or shake the claim of 
perception, as so defined, to yield infallible awareness of a private 
object, an element in that doctrine borrowed from Protagoras himself. 
It still remains to be shown why. Plato refuses to call such awareness 
' knowledge '. Accordingly, he admits frankly that the whole p>osi- 
tion has not been disposed of by means of a few essays in sophistical 
disputation. 

165E-168C. The Defence of Protagoras 
The Defence now put by Socrates into the mouth of Protagoras 
falls into three main divisions. First comes a protest against the 
‘ captious ’ objections and a reply to them. The central and most 
important part attempts to meet the really damaging criticism of 
Protagoras himself : If every man is the measxue of his own judg- 
ments, how can Protagoras set up to be wiser than others ? Finally, 
in a peroration, the sophist is (ironically) represented as exhorting 
the dialectician to argue seriously, not catching at words, but trying 
to understand what the opponent really means. 

SocR. No doubt, then, Protagoras will make all the points 
we have put forward in our attempt to defend him, and 
166. at the same time will come to dose quarters with the assail- 
ant, dismissing us with contempt.^ ‘ Your admirable Soc- 
rates ’, he will say, ‘ finds a little boy who is scared at being 
asked whether one and the same person can remember and 
at the same time not know one and the same thing. When 
the child is frightened into saying No, because he cannot 
foresee the consequence, Socrates turns the conversation so 
as to make a figure of fun of my unfortunate self. You take 
things much too easily, Socrates. The truth of the matter 
is this : when you ask someone questions in order to canvass 
some opinion of mine and he is found tripping, then I am 

* Protagoras will both (tc) urge, as we have done for him, that we are 
talkin'g clap-trap (1620), that verbal disputation is futile (164B) and we must 
use words more carefully (165A), and (teal) will come to grips (not with us, but) 
mth the soi>histic skirmisher and his armoury of eristic cavils,' despising us 
for our feeble surrender to such weapons. 
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z66. refuted only if his answers are such as I should have given ; 

B. if they are different, it is he who is refuted, not I. For 
instance, do you think you will find anyone to admit that 
one's present memory of a past impression is an impression 
of the same character as one had during the original experi- 
ence, which is now over? It is nothing of the sort. Or 
again, wiU anyone shrink from admitting that it is possible 
for the same person to know and not to know the same thing ? 
Or, if he is frightened of sa5nng that, will he ever allow that 
a person who is changed is the same as he was before the 
change occurred ; or rather, that he is one person at all, 
and not several, indeed an infinite succession of persons, 

c. provided change goes on happening — ^if we are really to be 
on the watch against one another’s attempts to catch at 
words ? 

Protagoras here makes three replies : (i) The first is to the objec- 
tion (163D) : You admit I can remember and so ' know ’ an object 
I am not now seeing ; but you say ‘ I do not see ’ = ' I do not 
know ' ; therefore I do not know what I remember, and we have 
the contradiction : I know and do not know the same thing. Protag- 
oras replies : The image before my memory is not the same thing 
as a present sense-impression or even like it. So it is not true that 
I know (remember) and do not know (see) the same thing. All 
that the objection in fact established was that ‘ perception ' must 
be stretched to include awareness of memory images. 

(2) ' No one will shrink from admitting that the same person can 
know and not know the same thing.' This replies to the ‘ most 
formidable ' puzzle of the man with one eye open, one shut (i66b). 
Theaetetus did suggest the answer : If we identify perception with 
the physical conmierce between organ and object, one of my eyes 
does know the object, the other does not. This reply was brushed 
aside ; and if we shrink from it, Protagoras says, another answer 
is ready. 

(3) We have no right to speak of a person as same at different 
moments. This reply is based on the theory of perception itself, 
which holds that the subject (organ) never remains the same for 
two moments together. Socrates hiinself has used this premiss for 
his conclusion at i6oa : No one can have the same perception twice. 
We have, in fact, spoken all through as if the ph3rsical organ were 
the subject that perceives, and the person a mere bundle of sense-, 
organs. Hence we could argue that Socrates-well was * totally 
different ', as a measure of the sweetness or sourness of wine, from 
Socrates-ill. If the subject, as well as the object, is perpetually 
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changing, objections which turn upon the same person knowing and 
not knowing the same thing fall to the ground. 

Thus the captious objections to Theaetetus' position are disposed 
of. We now turn to lirotagoras’ own doctrine and Socrates’ criti- 
cisms of that (i6ic ff.). 

i66c. SocR. {continues). ' No.’ he will say ; ' show a more 
generous spirit by attacking what I actually say ; and prove, 
if you can, that we have not, each one of us. his peculiar 
perceptions, or that, granting them to be peculiar, it would 
not follow that what appears to each becomes — or is, if we 
may use the word ' is ’ — ^for him alone to whom it appears. 
With this talk of pigs and baboons, you are behaving like 
a pig yourself,^ and, what is more, you tempt your hearers 
D. to treat my writings in the same way, which is not fair. 

So much for the objection : ‘ Why not pig the measure of all 
things ? ’ That really needs no answer. For the rest, Socrates 
will not attempt to disprove the propositions here asserted : that 
each man has his private sensations and perceptions, which are 
infallible. This was precisely the Protagorean element adopted by 
Plato himself. Protagoras is not responsible for Theaetetus’ sugges- 
tion, interpreted as asserting that knowledge consists solely of such 
perceptions. On the other hand, the doctrine ‘ man the measure ’ 
was not confined to perception, but included judgment. To this 
extension it was objected : If each man is the measure of his own 
judgments or beliefs, how can one be wiser than another ? Here 
we come to the core of the Defence, which attempts to explain how 
one man can be wiser than another, although every man’s judgments 
are true for him. 

i66d. Socr. {cotUinues). ' For I do indeed assert that the truth 
is as I have written : each one of us is a measure of what is 
and of what is not ; but there is aU the difference in the 
world between one man and another just in the very fact 
that what is and appears to one is different from what is 
and appears to the other. And as for wisdom and the 
wise man, I am very far from sa 3 dng they do not exist. 
By a wise man I mean precisely a man who can change 
any one of us, when what is bad appears and is to him, and 
m^e what is good appear and be to him. In this statement, 
. again, don’t set off in chase of words, but let me explain 

The pig, ^ Greek, is an emblem of stupidity (aitatta). Lack, i6go : * Would 
not any pig know . . Cic., Ac. Post, i, j, i8 : non sus docei Minervam. 
This remark is less offensive than the English sounds. 
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z66e. still more clearly what I mean. Remember how it was put 
earlier in the conversation : to the sick man his food appears 
sour and is so ; to the healthy man it is and appears the 
opposite. Now there is no call to represent either of the 
two as wiser — that cannot be — nor is the sick man to be 
167. pronoxmced unwise because he thinks ^ as he does, or the 
healthy man wise because he thinks differently. What is 
wanted is a change to the opposite condition, because the 
other state is better. 

' And so too in education a change has to be effected from 
the worse condition to the better ; only, whereas the 
physician produces a change by means of dnigs, the sophist 
does it by discourse. It is not that a man makes someone 
who previously thought what is false think what is true 
(for it is not possible either to think the thing that is not 
or to think anything but what one experiences, and all 
B. experiences are true) ; rather, I should say, when someone 
by reason of a depraved condition of mind has thoughts of 
a like character, one makes him, by reason of a sotmd 
condition, think other and sound thoughts, which some 
people ignorantly call true, whereas I should say that one 
set of thoughts is better than the other, but not in any way 
truer.* And as for the wise, my dear Socrates, so far from 
calling them frogs, I call them, when they have to do with 
the body, physicians, and when they have to do with plants, 
husbandmen. For I assert that husbandmen too, when 
plants are sickly and have depraved sensations, substitute 
c. for these sensations that are sound and healthy * ; and 
moreover that wise and honest public speakers substitute 
in the community soimd for unsound views of what is 

1 ' Thinks * judges ' (Sofdfa), here replaces ' appears ' {^vtaBai). What 
is meant is the judgment stating the fact of a sense-impression : ‘ This food 
seems and is to me sour.’ If Socrates’ earlier expression, ’ what every man 
believes as the result of perception ’ (o &v Si’ oMtfmm Sofafn. i6id) is restricted 
to such judgments, they are not ignorant or foolish judgments ; nor are they 
false. 

■ The text is doubtful. The best sense is obtained by taking rls (167A, 7) 
as the subject of a single sentence from ^ir<l (a, 6) to oMf (n, 4). Read 
mnnip^ and (sc. <^vxijs Ifct, with W.) and omit rd ^omieftara (with Diels, 

Vors.* ii, 225). It is the sophist, not the that ' makes ’ the change 

to sound thoughts. The reading wiU then be explained as an attempt 

to provide the tirobioe following it with a subject, made by someone who did 
not see that rls (governing the earlier Ineiifaf, a. 7) is stiU the subject. 

* Omitting re koI iXifitts. Diels’ suggestion (Vors.* ii, 225) <Serc koI iXt/Bett 
gives a wrong sense, for the unhealthy sensations are also true. The cqp- 
jectures SXifitlas (Schleiermacher), S(nt (Dids), rnSBag (Richards) are not con- 
vincing. 
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167c. right. For I hold that whatever practices seem right and 
laudable to any particular State are so, for that State, so 
long as it holds by them. Only, when the practices are, in 
any particular case, unsound for them, the wise man sub- 
stitutes others that are and appear sound. On the same 
principle the sophist, since he can in the same manner guide 
his pupils in the way they should go, is wise and worth a 
D. considerable fee to them when their education is com- 
pleted. In this way it is true both that some men are wiser 
than others and that no one thinks falsely ; and you, 
whether you like it or not, must put up with being a measure, 
since by these considerations my doctrine is saved from 
shipwreck. ‘ 

In this central section there is no reason to doubt that Socrates 
is doing what he professes to do— defending Protagoras' thesis as 
Protagoras, if he were alive, would himself have defended it.* 
The form of the argument is necessarily adapted to the context ; 
but the contents are, in all probability, Protagorean. Protagoras 
was the first to claim the title of ‘ Sophist ’, with its suggestion of a 
superior wisdom.* He must have reconciled this claim with his 
doctrine that all opinions are equally true, and can only have done 
so by arguing, as he does here, that some opinions are ‘ better ’, 
though not truer, than others, and that his own business, as an edu- 
cator, was to substitute better opinions for worse. The analogy 
of the husbandman substituting sound and healthy sensations in 
plants is an archaic touch,* suggesting that Plato may be drawing 
on Protagoras’ own writings. Protagoras’ special profession was 
to educate men and make them good citizens ; and he taught the 
art of Rhetoric, which was to enable the public speaker to offer 
good counsel to the assembly in an effective form. He must have 
held the corresponding view, here stated, about the laws and cus- 
toms of States, considered as the judgments or decisions (do$at) of 
the community. Such laws and customs are ‘ right ’ for that 
community so long as it holds by them ; but a wise statesman can 
try to substitute others that are ‘ better ’ or ' sounder ’. We may 
conclude that Plato here is fairly reproducing the Standpoint of the 
historic Protagoras. 

* a^fcTot J Myor seems to allude to fiSBos dircuAcro d npwraySptios, 1640. Cf. 
Rtp, 62 IB ftCBos io<S) 6 ri fco! ovK dirdiAcro. 

* C". H. Gomperz, Sophislih u. Rhetorik, p. 261. Prolog. 317B. 

* Ps.-Aiist., de plantis 815a, 15. attributes to Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
the view that plants have sensation and pleasure and pain. The analogy 
beWeen phylician, husbandman, and educator recurs at Prolog'. 334, and 
Symp. 187A, both places where Plato is using earlier material. 
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What, then, does the Defence actually maintain ? The argument 
advances, by stages, from the position where Plato has already 
agreed with Protagoras to the position which he will challenge in 
the sequel. 

(1) At the level of physical sensations or perceptions, it has been 
admitted (159-160) that a sick man’s abnormal sensations are not 
less ' true ’ than the healthy man's normal ones, and that they are 
partly determined by his own state of body. The physician, 
Protagoras argues, is called in to change that state, bemuse it is 
gener^y agreed, by ph3^icians and patients alike, that the healthy 
sensations are ‘ better '. ' Better ' presumably means ' more 
pleasant ' ; and each man is the sole judge of what he finds pleasant. 
The physician can be called ' wise ’ because he knovrs how to change 
the worse state to a better. The point that remains obscure is 
what sort of knowledge enables him to do this. 

(2) The position of the educator is said to be analogous to the 
physician’s ; it is his business to change our mental condition from 
unsound to sound, so that our judgments, beliefs, opinions, may be 
sounder, though not truer. The crucial statement is : ' It is not 
that a man makes someone who previously thought what is false 
think what is true ; for it is not possible either to think the thing 
that is not or to think anything beyond what one experiences, 
and aU experiences are true.’ The last words refer to Socrates’ 
objection : ‘ If what every man believes as a result of perception 
is indeed to be true for him ; if, just as no one is to be a better judge 
of what another experiences (jiddog), so no one is better entitled 
to consider whether what another thinks {d 6 $av) is true or false ’, 
where is the superior wisdom of Protagoras ? Protagoras’ reply, 
' No one can think anything beyond what he experiences, and all 
experiences are true ’, refers primarily to judgments which are 
supposed merely to register the fact of a present sensation : I 
judge that this wine seems sour to me. No one can challenge the 
truth of such a judgment. But in the same breath Protagoras 
extends this claim to all judgments or beliefs in the general state- 
ment : ' It is impossible to think the thing that is not ’, i.e., to 
think what is false. The educator cannot, therefore, substitute 
truer beliefs ; but only ‘ sounder ’ ones. What ' sounder ’ means is 
left obscure. It does not mean ‘ normal ', for that would set up the 
majority as a norm or measure for the minority. It can only mean 
more useful or expedient : a sound belief is one that will produce 
better effects in the future.^ ‘ Better effects ’, again, must«mean' 
effects that will seem better to me when the sophist has trained me. 

* Protagoras' position should not be confused with modem Pragmatism, 
which does not assert that all beliefs must be equally true. 
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I shall then prefer my new beliefs to those which I now prefer. 
The same argument applies to the laws and customs of the State. 

‘ Whatever practices seem right (dbutui) and laudable (xaAd) to 
any particular State are so, for that State, so long as it holds by 
them '. Thus it is legally right and socially approved that Moham- 
medans should have several wives, Englishmen one only. But a 
statesman may try to substitute ‘ sounder ' customs. This again 
can only mean ' more expedient ' : an Englishman persuading 
Turks to adopt monogamy can only urge that the results will seem 
better to the converted Turk. 

Such is Protagoras' position. The Defence now ends with a 
peroration, in which Protagoras lectures Socrates for frivolity and 
the points' outstanding for serious criticism are recalled. 

167D. SocR. (cotUinues). ‘ Now if you can dispute this doctrine in 
principle, do so by argument stating the case on the other 
side, or by asking questions, if you prefer that method, 
which has no terrors for a man of sense ; on the contrary 
it ought to be specially agreeable to him. Only there is 
E. this rule to be observed : do not conduct your questioning 
unfairly. It is very unreasonable that one who professes 
a concern for virtue should be constantly guilty of unfair- 
ness in argument. Unfairness here consists in not observing 
the distinction between a debate and a conversation. A 
debate need not be taken seriously and one may trip up an 
opponent to the best of one’s power ; but a conversation 
should be taken in earnest ; one should help out the other 
party and bring home to him only those slips and fallacies 
168. that are due to himself or to his earlier instructors. If 
you follow this rule, your associates will lay the blame for 
their confusions and perplexities on them^lves and not on 
you ; they will like you and court your society, and dis- 
gusted with themselves, will turn to philosophy, hoping to 
escape from their former selves and become different men. 
But if, like so many, you take the opposite course, you will 
reach the opposite result : instead of turning your com- 
B. panions to philosophy, you will make them hate the whole 
business when they get older. So, if you will take my 
advice, you will meet us in the candid spirit I spoke of, 
without hostility or contentiousness, and honestly consider 
what we mean when we say that all things are in motion 
and that what seems also is, to any individual or com- 
munity. The further question whether knowledge is, or 
is not, the same thing as perception, you will consider as a 
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i68b. consequence of these principles, not (as you did just now) 
c. basing your argument on the conunon use of words and 
phrases, which the vulgar twist into any sense they please 
and so perplex one another in all sorts of ways.’ 

So the Defence ends. The central part was confined to genuine 
Protagorean doctrine ; but here we are reminded that Socrates’ 
dialectical construction has included also the Heracleitean flux and 
Theaetetus’ claim that perception is the same thing as knowledge. 
All three elements still await serious criticism, and they are dealt 
with separately in the sequel, (i) The Protagorean thesis — ^Every 
judgment true for him who makes it — ^is refuted for the individusil 
(169D-171C) and for the State (177C-179B) ; next (2) the unrestricted 
doctrine — All things are in motion — ^is denounced as fatal to aU 
discourse (179C-183B) ; and (3) the identification of perception 
with knowledge is finally rejected (184B-186E). 

168C-169D. Interlude 

In an interlude Th^orus is again drawn into the discussion. 
This marks that the next section of the argument is directed against 
his friend Protagoras, who is not held responsible for the two other 
theses. 

i68c. SocR. (continues). Such, Theodorus, is my contribution to 
the defence of your friend — the best I can make from my 
small means. Were he alive to speak for himself, it would 
be a much more impressive affair. 

Theod. You are not serious, Socrates ; your defence was 
most spirited. 

SocR. Thank you, my friend. And now, did you notice 
how Protagoras was reproaching us for taking a child to 

D. argue with and using the boy's timidity to get the better 
of his own position in what he called a mere play of wit, 
in contrast to the solemnity of his measure of all things, 
and how he exhorted us to be serious about his doctrine ? 
Theod. Of course I did, Socrates. 

SocR. What then ? Do you think we should do as he says ? 
Theod. Most certainly. 

SocR. Well, the company, as you see, are all children, 
except yourself. If we are to treat his doctrine seriously, 

E. as he enjoins, you and I must question one anoth^. So 
we shall at any rate escape the charge of making light of it 
by discussing it with b03rs. 

Theod. Why, surely Theaetetus can follow up such an 
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i68e. investigation better than a great many men with long 
beards. 

SocR. But not better than you, Theodorus. So don’t 
imagine that you have no duty to your departed friend, but 
can leave it to me to make the best defence for him. Please 
169. come with us a little of the way at any rate — ^just until we 
know whether, in the matter of mathematical demonstrations, 
you cannot help being a measure, or everybody is just as 
competent as you in geometry and astronomy and all the 
other subjects you are supposed to excel in. 

Theod. It is no easy matter to escape questioning in your 
company, Socrates. I was deluded when I said you would 
leave me in peace and not force me into the ring like the 
Spartans ; you seem to be as unrelenting as Skiron. The 
B. Sp>artans tell you to go away if you will not wrestle, but 
Antaeus is more in your line : you will let no one who comes 
near you go until you have stripped him by force for a trial 
of strength. 

SocR. Your comparisons exactly fit what is wrong with me, 
Theodorus ; but my capacity for endurance is even greater. 
I have encountered many heroes in debate, and times 
without number a Heracles or a Theseus has broken my bead ; 
c. but I have so deep a passion for exercise of this sserving*- 
I stick to it all the same. So don’t deny me tJation. A 
of a trial, for your own benefit as well as mir/,.*”” 

Theod. I have no more to say ; lead me where you will. 
You are like Fate : no one can elude the toils of argument you 
spin for him. But I shall not be able to oblige you beyond 
the point you have proposed. 

SocR. Enough, if you will go so far. And please be on 
the watch for fear we should be betrayed into arguing 
D. frivolously and be blamed for that again. 

Theod. I will try as well as I can. 

169D-171D. Criticism of ProU^oras’ doctrine as extended to all 
judgments 

Socrates now opens the attack on the genuinely Protagorean 
doctrine put forward in the central part of the Defence — ^the exten- 
sion of the maxim, Man the measure, beyond the field of immediate 
perception (where we accepted it) to all judgments. 

Our original objection (i6id) was : If aJl judgments are true to 
him who makes them, how can one man be wiser than another ? 
Iii the Defence Protagoras was represented as * conceding ’ f!hat some 
are wiser than others, and this might seem to weaken his case. 
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Socrates now observes that we ought to make sure of this step by 
deducing it formally from what Protagoras certainly did say, 
namely, that ' what seems to each man is to him Presumably, 
Plato wishes to avoid the imputation of attributing to Protagoras 
a statement which did not appear just in that form in his writings. 

169D. SocR. Let us begin, then, by coming to grips with the 
doctrine at the same point as before. Let us see whether 
or not our discontent was justified, when we criticised it 
as making every individual self-sufficient in wisdom. Pro- 
tagoras then conceded that some people were superior in 
the matter of what is better or worse, and these, he said, 
were wise. Didn’t he ? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. If he were here himself to make that admission, 
E. instead of our conceding it for him in our defence, there 
would be no need to reopen the question and make sure of 
our ground ; but, as things are, we might be said to have 
no authority to make the admission on his behalf. So it 
will be more satisfactory to come to a more complete and 
clear agreement on this particular point ; for it makes a 
considerable difference, whether this is so or not. 

Theod. That is true. 

SocR. Let us, then, as briefly as possible, obtain his 
agreement, not through any third person, but from his 
170. own statement. 

Theod. How ? 

SocR. In this way. He says — doesn’t he ? — that what 
seems true ^ to anyone is true for him to whom it seems so ? 
Theod. He does. 

SocR. Well now, Protagoras, we are expressing what seems 
true to a man, or rather to all men, when we say that 
everyone without exception holds that in some respects he 
is wiser than his neighbours and in others they are wiser 
than he. For instance, in moments of great danger and 
distress, whether in war or in sickness or at sea, men regard 
as a god anyone who can take control of the situation and 
B. look to him as a saviour, when his only point of superiority 
is his knowledge. Indeed, the world is full of people looking 
for those who can instruct and govern men and animals and 
direct their doings, and on the other hand of peopl^ who 
think themselves quite competent to undertake the teaching 

^ ri Soieovy here, as the context shows, mean ' what seems true '. Since 
Protagoras' maxim covered judgment, the interpretation is perfectly lair. 
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170B. and governing. In all these cases what can we say, if not 
that men do hold that wisdom and ignorance exist among 
them ? 

Theoo. We must say that. 

SocR. And they hold that wisdom lies in thinking truly, 
and ignorance in false belief ? 
c. Theod. Of course. 

SocR. In that case, Protagoras, what are we to make of 
your doctrine ? Are we to say that what men think is 
always true, or that it is sometimes true and sometimes 
false ? From either supposition it results that their thoughts 
are not always true, but both true and false. For consider, 
Theodorus. Are you, or is any Protagorean, prepared to 
maintain that no one regards anyone else as ignorant or as 
making false judgments ? 

Theod. That is incredible, Socrates. 

D. SocR. That, however, is the inevitable consequence of the 
doctrine which makes man the measure of all things. 
Theod. How so? 

SocR. When you have formed a judgment on some matter 
in your own mind and express an opinion about it to me, 
let us grant that, as Protagoras’ theory says, it is true for 
you ; but are we to understand that it is impossible for us, 
the rest of the company, to pronounce any judgtnent upon 
your judgment ; or, if we can, that we always pronounce your 
opinion to be true ? Do you not rather find thousands of 
opponents who set their opinion against yours on every 
occasion and hold that your judgment and belief are 
false ? 

e. Theod. I should just think so, Socrates ; thousands and 
tens of thousands, as Homer says ; and they give me all 
the trouble in the world. 

SocR. And what then ? Would you have us say that in 
such a case the opinion you hold is true for yourself and 
false for these tens of thousands? 

Theod. The doctrine certainly seems to imply that. 
SocR. And what is the consequence for Protagoras himself ? 
Is it not this : supposing that not even he believed in man 
being the measure and the world in general did not believe 
it either — as in fact it doesn’t — then this Truth which he 
171. wrote would not be true for anyone ? If, on the other hand, 
he did believe it, but the mass of mankind does. not agree 
with him, then, you see, it is more false than true by just 
so much as the unbelievers outnumber the believers. 
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171. Theod. That follows, if its truth or falsity varies with 
each individual opinion. 

SocR. Yes, and besides that it involves a really exquisite 
conclusion.^ Protagoras, for his part, admitting as he does 
that everybody’s opinion is true, must acknowledge the 
truth of his opponents’ belief about his own belief, where 
they think he is wrong. 

Theod. Certainly. 

B. SocR. That is to say, he would acknowledge his own belief 
to be false, if he admits that the belief of those who think 
him wrong is true ? 

Theod. Necessarily. 

SocR. But the others, on their side, do not admit to them- 
selves that they are wrong. 

Theod. No. 

SocR. Whereas Protagoras, once more, according to what 
he has written, admits that this opinion of theirs is as true 
as any other. 

Theod. Evidently. 

SocR. On all hands, then, Protagoras included, his opinion 
will be disputed, or rather Protagoras will join in the 
general consent — ^when he admits to an opponent the truth 
c. of his contrary opinion, from that moment Protagoras 
himself will be admitting that a dog or the man in the 
street is not a measure of anything whatever that he 
does not understand. Isn’t that so ? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. Then, since it is disputed by everyone, the Truth 
of Protagoras is true to nobody — ^to himself no more than 
to anyone else. 

Theod. We are runnii^ my old friend too hard, Socrates. 
SocR. But it is not clear that we are outnmning the truth, 
my friend. Of course it is likely that, as an older man, he 
D. was wiser than we are ; and if at this moment he could pop 
his head up through the ground there as far as to the neck, 
very probably he would expose me thoroughly for talking 
such nonsense and you for agreeing to it, before he sank 
out of sight and took to his heels. However, we must do 
our best with such lights as we have and continue to say 
what we think. 

‘ Sextus, Math, vii, 389. says that an argument of this form, known ^ 

* turning the tables ’ {irtpvTfoir^), >vas used against Protagoras by Democritus, 
as well as by Plato here. 
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Socrates’ last words probably do not mean that Protagoras would, 
in Plato’s opinion, have had any valid answer to make. . The argu- 
ment has fairly deduced, on Protagoras’ own principles, the conse- 
quences of asserting that what every man thinks true is true for 
him. It does follow for Protagoras’ opponents that his doctrine 
is not true, and, for Protagoras himself, that their belief in its 
falsity is true for them. 

171D-172B. Restatement of the question : wherein lies the superiority 
of the wise ? 

This argument, however, is ad hominem. The real issue between 
Protagoras and Plato is too serious to be disposed of so lightly, 
and Socrates now gives the conversation a graver turn. He begins 
by restating the premiss on which all, including Protagoras, are 
agreed : that one man can be wiser than another. Wherein can 
such superiority lie ? Not in the field of immediate perception of 
sense-qualities : there (as Plato is careful to note once more) 
we have agreed with Protagoras that each man is the measure of 
what is, or rather ‘ becomes ’, for him. But the Defence itself 
claimed a superiority in wisdom for the physician, the educator, 
and the statesman. All these undertake to change our condition 
and make ‘ better ’ things ‘ appear and be ’ to the individual or 
to the State. We have still to inquire what this profession implies. 

171D. SocR. {continues). Now, for instance, must we not say that 
everyone would agree at least to this : that one man can 
be wiser or more ignorant than another ? 

Theod. I certainly think so. 

SocR. And further, shall we say that the doctrine would 
find its firmest footing in the position we traced out in 
E. our defence of Protagoras : that most things — ^hot, dry, 
sweet, everything of that sort — are to each person as they 
appear to him ? Whereas, if there is any case in which the 
theory would concede that one man is superior to another, 
it might consent to admit that, in the matter of good or bad 
health, not any woman or child — or animal, for that matter 
— ^knows what is wholesome for it and is capable of curing 
itself ; but that here, if anywhere, one person is superior 
to another. 

Theod. I should certainly say so. 

172. SocR. And again in social matters, the theory will say 
that, so far as good and bad customs or rights and wrongs 
or matters of religion are concerned, whatever' any State 
makes up its mind to enact as lawful for itself, really is 
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172. lawful for it, and in this field no individual or State is wiser 
than another. But where it is a question of laying down 
what is for its advantage or disadvantage, once more there, 
if anywhere, the theory will admit a difference between 
two advisers or between the decisions of two different 
States in respect of truth, and would hcirdly venture to 
assert that any enactment which a State supposes to be 
B. for its advantage will quite certainly be so. 

The position taken up in the Defence is here restated fairly. 
The doctor has some wisdom or knowledge justifying his offer to 
change my condition to one in which things he calls ‘ better ' will 
appear and be to me. His case is parallel to that of the statesman, 
who uses his eloquence to recommend a change of custom or of 
law or a practical policy. If ' right ' means simply what is en- 
joined by law and a ' good custom ' one that is in fact socially 
approved, no State can claim to be wiser than another. But 
anyone who comes forward to recommend a change mmt claim 
that it will produce ‘ better ’ results, that is to say, results which 
will appear as more advantageous when the change has been 
effected. When we return to this point later, it will be argued 
that the doctor’s or the statesman's present judgment about what 
will be more advantageous in the future conflicts, ex hypothesi, 
with the judgment of his unconverted hearers, and that both cannot 
be true. This argument, however, is not developed until after 
the ’ digression ', which now follows. 

172B-177C. Digression : the contrast of Philosophy and Rhetoric 

The occasion of this digression has not been well understood. 
Socrates breaks off at this point to suggest that some who ‘ do not 
argue altogether as Protagoras does ' may not accept the analogy 
that has just been drawn between the doctor's concern with the 
bodily health of the individual and the statesman's concern writh 
questions of right and wrong. They will deny that ‘ right ' has 
any meaning at all other than what is publidy decreed at any 
time. This, as Socrates says, raises a larger issue than the argu- 
ment we were just embarking upon with Protagoras. 

I72B. SocR. {continues). But, in that field I am speaking of — in 
right and wrong and matters of religion — ^people ^ are ready 
to afi&rm that none of these things is natural, with a reality 
of its own, but rather that the public decision becomes true 

^ The subject of the plural iStXown is not the same as the sin^lar subj^ 
{i Myos) of the previous sentences, and accordingly not Protagoreans but (as 
Campb^ says) * certain persons wbo are presently defined '. 
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lyzB. at the moment when it is made and remains true so long 
as the decision stands ; and those who do not argue alto- 
gether as Protagoras does carry on their philosophy on 
these lines.* 

But one theory after another is coming upon us, Theo- 
c. dorus, and the last is more important than the one before. 

Editors have not seen clearly that this sentence does not amplify 
the preceding one, but introduces a new position held, not by 
Protagoras, but by people who do not state their position 
altogether as Protagoras stated his. Their view is the 'more 
important ’ theory, involving larger issues than the restricted 
position we have just ascribed to Protagoras, the consideration of 
which is accordingly postponed. 

What is this larger theory ? Those who hold it are not ' incom- 
plete Protagoreans ', but go further than Protagoras himself. They 
deny the analogy between physical qualities (hot, dry, sweet, etc.) 
and moral qualities like ‘ just '. The hot and the cold, the dry 
and the moist, they will say, exist ‘ by nature ’ ; and they would 
agree with Protagoras that the fact that one contrary appears to 
me, the other to you, is consistent with their having an objective 
being of their own. But * just ’ and ‘ tmjust ', they say, have no 
status in Nature ; they are mere creations of convention or of the 
public decision of the community. We have no evidence that 
Protagoras went so far as this.* It is the extreme position formu- 
lated in the Republic by Thrasymachus, who denies that ' right ' 
has any natural validity : the word means nothing more than what 
the most powerful element in the State decrees for its own advan- 
tage (ti) tov XQelxrovos avfupiQov), He would reject the distinction 
Socrates has just drawn between what b laid down as lawful and 
what b decided upon as advantageous (avfupiQovTa). When 
Socrates argued in the RepuUic (as he will later in the Theaetetus) 
that the strongest element in the State may be mbtaken about 
its own advantage, Thrasymachus was not convinced. The 
atheists of Laws X (889 ff.) draw the same contrast between Nature 
and convention. Fire, Ab, Water, and Earth exbt by nature and 

^ Reading acol iwn ye Wf. . . A^yovat. 'Otrot Xiywm would mean * all who 
do not argue and we should ^en have to understand (with M. Diis and 
others) all who do not go so far as Protagoras. But these people go further. 
It is not true that everyone who stops short of Protagoras' position holds the 
extreipe view here stated. 

* His speech in the Protagoras 320 S. recognises innate moral instincts of 
and fpof, existing in all men before society is formed.' Education 
in virtue is a development of these natural instincts by a socialising process, 
making men good citizens of their own States. 
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chance, without design ; and by the interplay of their active 
powers — ^hot, cold, dry, moist, etc. — ^produce the whole physical 
cosmos. But art or design arises only later ; it is mortal and of 
mortal origin. The whole of legislation, custopi, and religion is 
' not by nature, but by art '. Conventions differ in different com- 
munities. ' What is right (z^d dbtaia) has no natural existence at 
all ; but men are perpetually disputing about it and altering it, 
and whatever alteration they make at any time is at that time 
authoritative, owing its existence to design and the laws, not in 
any way, to nature ’ (889E). This is precisely the position stated 
here, the extreme consequence of making man the measure of 
all things, but a consequence never, so far as we know, drawn by 
Protagoras himself, who did not dream of subverting the basis of 
morality. 

To Plato this thesis is the position of the arch-enemy ; the 
whole of the Republic is a reply to it. Here, acknowledging that 
it caimot be attributed to Protagoras, Socrates drops for a time 
the criticism of Protagoras’ own theory, and replies indirectly in 
the ' digression ’ that follows. A direct treatment would demand 
a repetition of the contents of the Republic and arguments sup- 
porting the Platonic thesis that the moral Forms, Justice and 
the rest, do ‘ exist by nature with a being of their own '. But the 
Forms are to be excluded, so far as possible, from this conversation, 
which discusses the claim of the world of appearances to yield 
knowledge without invoking the intelligible world. So Plato is 
content to indicate his answer by reviving the contrast drawn in 
the Gorgias and the Republic between the orator of the law court 
or the Assembly and the true statesman, the philosopher whose 
knowledge lies in that other realm of reality. The whole digression 
is studded with allusions to the Republic, and in the course of it 
the moral Forms are plainly, though unobtrusively, mentioned. 

172c. Theod. Well, Socrates, we have time at our disposal. 
SocR. Evidently. And it strikes me now, as often before, 
how natural it is that men who have spent much time in 
philosophical studies ^ should look ridiculous when they 
appear as speakers in a court of law. 

Theod. How do you mean 7 

SocR. When you compare men who have knocked about 
from their youth up in law courts and such places with 
others bred in philosophical pursuits, the one set seqm to 
D. have been trained as slaves, the others as free men. 

^ has often a wide meaning covering all liberal stiidies (as at 1430) 

or ‘ culture ’ (as in Isocrates). 
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172D. Theod, In what way ? 

SocR. In the way you spoke of : the free man always 
has time at his disposal to converse in peace at his leisure. 
He will pass, as we ar^ doing now, from one argument to 
another — ^we have just reached the third ; like us, he will 
leave the old for a fresh one which takes his fancy more ; 
and he does not care how long or short the discussion may 
be, if only it attains the truth. The orator is alwa}^ talking 
E. against time, hurried on by the clock ; there is no space 
to enlarge upon any subject he chooses, but the adversary 
stands over him ready to recite a schedule of the points 
to which he must confine himself. He is a slave disputing 
about a fellow-slave before a master sitting in judgment 
with some definite plea in his hand ; and the issue is never 
indifferent, but his personal -concerns are alvrays at stake, 
173. sometimes even his life. Hence he acquires a tense and bitter 
shrewdness ; he knows how to flatter his master and earn his 
good graces, but his mind is narrow and crooked. An 
apprenticeship in slavery has dwarfed and twisted his growth 
and robbed him of his free spirit, driving him into devious 
ways, threatening him with fears and dangers which the 
tenderness of youth could not face with truth and honesty ; 
so, turning from the first to lies and the requital of wrong 
B. with wrong, warped and stunted, he passes from youth 
to manhood with no soundness in him and turns out, in 
the end, a man of formidable intellect — as he imagines. 

So much for the orator, Theodorus. Shall I now describe 
the philosophic quire to which we belong, or would you 
rather leave that and go back to our discussion ? We 
must not abuse that freedom we claimed of ranging from 
one subject to another. 

Theod. No, Socrates ; let us have your description first, 
c. As you said quite rightly, we are not the servants of the 
argument, which must stand and wait for the moment 
when we choose to pursue this or that topic to a conclusion. 
We are not in a court under the judge's eye, nor in the 
theatre with an audience to criticise our philosophic evolu- 
tions. 

SocR. Then, tf that is your wish, let us speak of the leaders 
in philosophy ; for the weaker members may be negl^ted. 
IV From their youth up they have never known the way to 
market-place or law court or council chamber or any other 
' pUice of public assembly ; they never hear a decree read 
out or look at the text of a law ; to take any interest in 
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173D. t^e rivalries of political cliques, in meetings, dinners, and 
merrymakings with flute-girls, never occurs to them even 
in dreams. Whether any fellow-citizen is well or ill bom 
or has inherited some defect from his ancestors on either 
side, the philosopher knows no more than how many pints 
of water there are in the sea. He is not even aware that 
E. he knows nothing of all this ; for if he holds aloof, it is 
not for reputation’s sake, but because it is really only his 
body that sojourns in his dty, while his thought, dis daining 
all such things as worthless, takes wings, as Pindar says, 
* beyond the sky, beneath the earth ', searching the heavens 
and measuring the plains, everywhere seeking the true 
174. nature of everything as a whole, never sinking to what lies 
close at hand. 

Theod. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

SocR. The same thing as the story about the Thracian 
maidservant who exercised her wit at the expense of Thales, 
when he was looking up to study the stars and tumbled 
down a well. She scoffed at him for being so eager to 
know what was happening in the sky that he could not 
see what lay at his feet. Anyone who gives his life to philo- 
B. Sophy is open to such mockery. It is true that he is unaware 
what his next-door neightour is doing, hardly knows, 
indeed, whether the creature is a man at all ; he spends 
all his pains on the question, what man is, and what powers 
and properties distinguish such a nature from any other.^ 
You see what I mean, Theodorus ? 

Theod. Yes ; and it is true. 

Sock. And so, my friend, as I said at first, on a public 
c. occasion or in private company, in a law court or an3nvhere 
else, when he is forced to talk about what lies at his feet 
or is before his eyes, the whole rabble will join the maid- 
servants in laughing at him, as from inexperience he walks 
blindly and stumbles into every pitfall. His terrible 
clumsiness makes him seem so stupid. He caimot engage 
in an exchange of abuse,^ for, never having made a study 
of anyone's peculiar weaknesses, he has no personal scandals 
to bring up ; so in his helplessness he looks a fool. When 
D. people vaunt their own or other men's merits, his unaffected 
laughter makes him conspicuous and they think he is 
frivolous. When a despot or king is eulogised, he fancies 

* A clear allusion to the theory of Forms. The real object of knowledge 
is the Form ‘ Man not individual men. 

* A constant feature of forensic speeches at Athens. 
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174D. he is hearing some keeper of swine or sheep or cows being 
congratulated cm the quantity of milk he has squeezed 
out of his flock ; only he reflects that the animal that 
princes tend and milk is more given than sheep or cows 
to nurse a sullen grievance, and that a herdsman of this 
sort, penned up in his castle, is doomed by sheer press of 
E. work to be as rude and uncultivated as the shepherd in 
his mountain fold. He hears of the marvellous wealth of 
some landlord who owns ten thousand acres or more ; but 
that seems a small matter to one accustomed to think of 
the earth as a whole. When they harp upon birth — some 
gentleman who can point to seven generations of wealthy 
ancestors — ^he thinks that such commendation must come 
from men of purblind vision, too uneducated to keep their 
^75* fixed on the whole or to reflect that any man has 

had countless 'myriads of ancestors and among them any 
number of rich men and beggars, kings and slaves, Greeks 
and barbarians. To pride oneself on a catalogue of twenty- 
five progenitors going back to Heracles, son of Amphitryon, 
strikes him as showing a strange pettiness of outlook. He 
laughs at a man who cannot rid his mind of foolish vanity 
B. by reckoning that before Amphitryon there was a twenty- 
fifth ancestor, and before him a fiftieth, whose fortunes 
were as luck would have it. But in all these matters the 
world has the laugh of the philosopher, partly because he 
seems arrogant, partly because of his helpless ignorance 
in matters of daily life. 

Theod. Yes, Socrates, that is exactly what happens. 
SocR. On the other hand, my friend, when the philosopher 
drags the other upwards to a height at which he may 
c. consent to drop the question ' What injustice have I done 
to you or you to me ? ’ and to think about justice and 
injustice in themselves, what each is, and how they differ 
from one another and from anything else ^ ; or to stop 
quoting poetry about the happiness of kings or of men with 
gold in store and think about the meaning of kingship and 
the whole question of human happiness and misery, what 
their nature is, and how humanity can gain the one and 
escape the other — ^in all this field, when that small, shrewd, 
D. legal mind has to rendo: an account, then the situation is 
( reversed. Now it is he who is dizzy from hanging at such 
an unaccustomed height and looking down from mid-air. 

C 

^ The moral Forms are here openly mentioned, and there are allusions to 
the allegory of the Cave in Rep. vi. 
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Z75D. iCost and dismayed and stammering, he will be laughed at, 
not by maidservants or the uneducated — ^they will not see 
what is happening — ^but by everyone whose breeding has 
been the antithesis of a slave’s. 

Such are the two characters, Theodorus. The one is 
E. nursed in freedom and leisure, the philosopher, as you call 
him. He may be excused if he looks foolish or useless 
when faced with some/menial task, if he cannot tie Up bed- 
clothes into a neat bundle or flavour a dish with spices and 
a speech with flattery. The other is smart in the dispatch 
of all such services, but has not learnt to wear his cloak like 
176. a gentleman, or caught the accent of discourse that will 
rightly celebrate the true life of happiness for gods and 
men. 

Theod. If you could convince everyone, Socrates, as you 
convince me, there would be more peace and fewer evils in 
the world. 

SocR. Evils, Theodorus, can never be done away with, for 
the good must alwa3rs have its contrary ; nor have they any 
place in the divine world ; but they must needs haunt this 
region of our mortal nature. That is why we should make 
all speed to take flight from this world to the other ; and 
B. that means becoming like the divine so far as we can, and 
that again is to become righteous with the help of wisdom. 
But it is no- such easy matter to convince men that the 
reasons for avoiding wickedness and seeking after goodness 
are not those which the world gives. The right motive is 
not that one should seem innocent and good — that is no 
better, to my thinking, than an old wives' tale — ^but let us 
state the truth in this way. In the divine there is no 
c. shadow of unrighteousness, only the perfection of righteous- 
ness ; and nothing is more like the divine than any one of 
us who becomes as righteous as possible. It is here that a 
man shows his true spirit and power or lack of spirit and 
nothingness. For to know this is wisdom and excellence of 
the genuine sort ; not to know it is to be manifestly blind and 
base. All other forms of seeming power and intelligence 
in the rulers of society are as mean and vulgar as the 
D. mechanic’s skill in handicraft. If a man's words and deeds 
are unrighteous and profane, he had best not persuade him- 
self that he is a great man because he sticks at i)othing, 
glorying in his shame as such men do when they fancy that 
others say of them ; They are no fools, no usdess burdens 
to the earth, but men of the right sort to weather the storms 
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X 76 D. of public life. Let the truth be told : they are wliat they 
fancy they are not, all the more for deceiving themselves ; 
for they are ignorant of the very thing it most concerns 
them to know — the penalty of injustice. This is not, as they 
imagine, stripes and death, which do not always fall on the 
B. wrong-doer, but a penalty that cannot be escaped. 
Theod. vhiat penalty is that ? 

SocR. There are two patterns, my friend, in the unchange- 
able nature of things, one of divine happiness, the other of 
godless misery — a truth to which their folly makes them 
177. utterly blind, unaware that in doing injustice they are grow- 
ing less like one of these patterns and more like the other. 
The penalty they pay is the life they lead, answering to the 
pattern they resemble. But if we tell them that, unless 
they lid themselves of their superior cunning, that other 
region which is free from all evil will not receive them after 
death, but here on earth they will dwell for all time in some 
form of life resembling their own and in the society of things 
as evil as themselves, all this will sound like foolishness to 
such strong and unscrupulous minds. 

Theod. So it will, Socrates. 

B. Sock. I have good reason to know it, my friend. But 
there is one thing about them : when you get them alone 
and make them explain their objections to philosophy, then, 
if they are men enough to face a long examination without 
running away, it is odd how they end by finding their own 
arguments unsatisf}dng ; somehow their flow of eloquence 
runs dry, and they become as speechless as an infant. 

All t^, however, is a digression ; we must stop now, 
c. and dam the flood of topics that threatens to break in and 
drown our original argument. With your leave, let us go 
back to where we were before. 

Theod. For my part, I rather prefer listening to your 
digressions, Socrates ; they are easier to follow at my time 
of life. However, let us go back, if you like. 

The tone of this digression goes beyond the Gorgias and the 
Phaedo and is far removed from the humanity of Socrates, 
who certainly knew the way to the market-place, though he 
deliberately kept out of politics. There is a foretaste of Cynicism 
in the, emphatic contempt of wealth and high birth. The main 
contrast is not between the life of contemplation and the active life, 
to which, in a reformed society, the philosopher king would acknow- 
ledge his duty to descend. Many saints, like Teresa, have led very 
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active ^ves without abandoning the jo}^ of contemplation. The 
life contrasted with the philosopher’s is at first that of the rhetorician, 
and towards the end that of the man trained in rhetoric to be the 
ruler of society, the strong-minded man who will stick at nothing 
and thinks himself a ' realist ' because he has no conception of the 
reality of ideals — & familiar figure in the post-war world of Plato’s 
manhood, as in our own. It is an easy conjecture that some part 
of this tirade was inspired by I%ito’s experiences at the court of 
S3Tncuse. 

The allusions to the allegory of the Cave, the passage about the 
true meaning of kingship, happiness, and justice, are intended to 
recall the whole argument of the Republic, with its doctrine of the 
divine, intelligible region of Forms, the true objects of knowledge. 
This is no mere digression ; it indicates — ^what cannot be directly 
stated — ^the final cleavage between Platonism and the extreme 
consequences of the Protagorean thesis. The Theaetetus here opens 
a window upon the world of true being ; but the vision must be 
closed. Our concern at present is only with the world of appear- 
ances and its claim to yield knowledge. 

177C-179C. Refutation of the Defence of Protagoras 

The argument is now resumed at the point where it was dropped 
(172A), when the genuinely Protagorean position had been isolated 
from extraneous elements. That position is now stated again, to 
mark that we have been straying beyond it. Socrates proceeds to 
refute the defence he put forward earlier on Protagoras’ behalf. 

177c. SocR. Very well. I think the point we had reached was 
this. We were saying that the believers in a perpetually 
changing reality and in the doctrine that what seems to 
an individual at any time also is for him would, in most 
matters, strongly insist upon their principle, and not least 
in the case of what is right they would maintain that any 
D. enactments a State may decide on certainly are right for 
that State so long as they remain in force ; but when it 
comes to what is good, we said that the boldest would not 
go to the length of contending that whatever a State may 
believe and declare to be advantageous for itself is in fact 
advantageous for so long as it is declared to be so — ^unless 
he meant that the name ' advantageous ’ would continue 
to be so applied ; but that would be turning our subject 
into a joke. 

Theod. Certainly. 
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177 E. SocR. We will suppose, then, that he does not mean the 
name, but has in view the thing that bears it. 

Theod. 'We will.^ 

SocR. Whatever name the State may give it, advantage 
is surely the aim of its legislation, and all its laws, to the 
full extent of its belief and power, are laid down as being 
for its own best profit. Or has it any other object in view 
when it makes laws ? 

178 . Theod. None. 

SocR. Then does it also hit the mark every time? Or 
does every State often miss its aim completely ? 

Theod. I should say that mistakes are often made. 

SocR. We may have a still better chance of getting every- 
one to assent to that, if we start from a question covering 
the whole class of things which includes the advantageous. 
It is, I suggest, a thing that has to do with future time. 
When we legislate, we make our laws with the idea that they 
will be advantageous in time to come. We may call this 
class ‘ what is going to be ’. 

B. Theod. Certainly. 

SocR. Here, then, is a question for Protagoras or anyone 
else who agrees with him : According to you and your 
friends, Protagoras, man is the measure of aU things — of 
white and heavy and light and everything of that sort. 
He possesses in himself the test of these things, and believing 
them to be such as he experiences them, he believes what 
is true and real for him. Is that right ? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. Is it also true, Protagoras (we shall continue), that 
c. he possesses within himself the test of what is going to be in 
the future, and that whatever a man believes will be, actually 
comes to pass for him who believes it ? Take heat, for 
example. When some layman believes that he is going to 
catch a fever * and that this hotness is going to exist, and 
another, who is a physician, believes the contrary, are we 
to suppose that the future event will turn out in accordance 
with one of the two opinions, or in accordance with both 
opinions, so that to the physician the patient will not be hot 
or in a fever, while he will be both these things to himself ? 

^ It is not a question of the State giving the name ‘ advantageous ’ to any 
class 6 i actions it enjoins. Legislation must be undentood to imply a judg- 
ment that the conduct prescribed 1^11 have good effects. 

* * iniptr6v \s subject of Aij^odot, cf. Pkaedr. 251A, «al dtpyinfs 

XayPdvti. 
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178c. Theod. That would be absurd. 

SocR. And on the question whether a wine is going to be 
D. sweet or dry, I imagine the vine-grower’s judgment is authori- 
tative, not a flute-player’s. 

Theod. Of course. 

SocR. Or again, on the question whether a piece of music 
is going to be in tune or not, a g)mmastic trainer would not 
have a better opinion than a musician as to what the trainer 
himself will later judge to be in good tune. 

Theod. By no means. 

SocR. And when a feast is being prepared, the guest who is 
to be invited, supposing him not to be an expert in cookery, 
will have a less authoritative opinion than the confectioner 
upon the pleasure that will result. We will not dispute yet 
e. about what already is or has been pleasant to any indivi- 
dual ; but about what vrill in the future seem and be to 
anyone, is every man the best judge for himself, or would 
you, Protagoras, — ^at least in the matter of the arguments 
that any one of us would find convincing for a court of law 
— ^have a better opinion beforehand than any untrained 
person ? 

Theod. Certainly, Socrates, in that matter he did emphati- 
cally profess to be superior to everybody. 

SocR. Bless your soul, I should think he did. No one 
179. would have paid huge sums to talk with him, if he had not 
convinced the people who came to him that no one whatever, 
not even a prophet, could judge better than he what was 
going to be and appear in the future. 

Theod. Quite true. 

SocR. And legislation, too, and the question of advan- 
tageousness are matters concerned with the future : and 
everyone would agree that a State, when it makes its laws, 
must often fail to hit upon its own greatest advantage ? 
Theod. Assuredly. 

SocR. Then we may quite reasonably put it to your master 
B. that he must admit that one man is wiser than another and 
that the wiser man is the measure, whereas an ignorant 
person like myself is not in any way bound to be a measure, 
as our defence of Protagoras tried to make me, whether 1 
liked it or not. 

Theod. I thinlr that is the weakest point in the theory, 
Socrates, though it is also assailable in that it makes other 
people’s opinions valid when, as it turns out, they hbld 
Protagoras’ assertions to be quite imtrue. 
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179c. SocR. There are many other ways, Theodorus, of availing 
such a position and proving that not every opinion of every 
person is true. 

The Defence of Protagoras is thus refuted. The argument which 
‘ turns the tables ‘ is reaffirmed by Theodorus ; and it has been 
shown that not all judgments can be true. When the patient and 
the doctor disagree about what the patient’s experiences will be 
at some future time, they are disagreeing about the same fact, which 
is not at the moment part of the private experience of either, so 
that he might claim to be the only possible judge. They cannot 
both be right. No more can two politicians who dispute whether 
some law or decree will have good effects for the State. Protagoras' 
own profession as an educator of good citizens rested entirely on 
his claim to be a better judge than his pupils of what they would, 
when educated, find to be good for them. 

179C-18ZB. The extreme Heradeitean position, contrasted with Par- 
menides' denial of all motion and change 

Plato has now shown why he will not accept the Protagorean 
position as extended by its author to judgments which go beyond 
the individual’s immediate and private experience of his present 
sensations. But within this narrower field he has himself accepted 
the position, and built it into his own account of the nature of per- 
ception. We must now return to that account and consider the 
second element, drawn from the flux doctrine of Heradeitus. With 
what reservations and restrictions are we to adopt the principle 
that all things are perpetually in motion ? 

Z79C. SocR. (continues). But with regard to what the individual 
experiences at the moment — the source of his sensations and 
the judgments in accordance with them — ^it is harder to 
assail the truth of these. Perhaps it is wrong to say 
‘ harder ’ ; maybe they are unassailable, and those who 
assert that they are transparently dear ^ and are instances 
of knowledge may be in the right, and Theaetetus was not 
beside the mark when he said that perception and know- 
D. ledge were the same thing. 

We must, then, look more dosely into the matter, as our 
defence of Protagoras enjoined, and study this moving 

*■ Cf. Phaedrus 250c, ‘ through the clearest of the senses, sight, we apprehend 
beauty In the perfect clearness of its radiance ' (Sid rjjs Ivapytardnis aioftjoeon 
ariXpov ivafyiarara). Plato will contend that perception of sensible quali- 
ties, though ihfallible in the sense above defined, does not reveal true reality 
and is therefore not knowledge. 
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179D. reality, ringing its metal to hear if it sounds true or cracked. 
However that may be. there has been no inconsiderable 
battle over it and not a few combatants. 

Theod. Anything but inconsiderable ; in Ionia, indeed, it 
is actually growing in violence. The followers of Heracleitus 
lead the quire of this persuasion with the greatest vigom. 
SocR. All the more reason, my dear Theodorus, to look into 
it carefully and to fbllow their lead by tracing it to its 
E, source. 

Theod. By all . means. For there is no discussing these 
principles of Heracleitus — or, as you say, of Homer or still 
more ancient sages — ^with the Ephesians themselves, who 
profess to be familiar with them ; you might as well talk 
to a maniac. Faithful to their own treatises they are 
literally in perpetual motion; their capacity for staying 
stiU to attend to an argument or a question or for a quiet 
180. interchange of question and answer amounts to less than 
nothing, or rather even a minus quantity is too strong an 
expression for the absence of the least modicum of repose 
in these gentry.^ When you put a question, they pluck 
from their quiver little oracular aphorisms to let fly at you ; 
and if you try to obtain some account of their meaning, 
you will be instantly transfixed by another, barbed with 
some newly forged metaphor. You will never get anywhere 
with any of them ; for that matter they cannot get anywhere 
with one another, but they take very good care to leave 
B. nothing settled either in discourse or in their own minds ; 
I suppose they think that would be something stationary 
— a thing they will fight against to the last and do their 
utmost to banish from the universe. 

SocR. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen these gentlemen 
in the fray and never met them in their peaceable moments ; 
indeed they are no friends of yours. I dare say they keep 
such matters to be explained at leisure to their pupils whom 
they want to make Uke themselves. 

Theod. Pupils indeed 1 My good Mend, there is no such 
c. thing as a master or pupil among them ; they spring up like 
mushrooms. Each one gets his inspiration wherever he can, 
and not one of them thinks that another understands any- 
thing. So, as I was going to say, you can never bring them 

1 Taking 0C8’ oiSiv (‘ not even nothing ' = a minus quantity) as tne 
subject of ihrcp^aXXci, ‘ is excessive (an exaggerated estimate) vijth respect.to 
the absence of even a little quietness in them ’. For vpis, cf. Soph. 258A, 5 ; 
Phaedo jsa , 9. 
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i8oc. to book, either with or without their consent. We must 
take over the question ourselves and try to solve it like a 
problem 

SocR. That is a reasonable proposal. As to this problem, 
then, have we not here a tradition from the ancients who 
D. hid their meaning from the common herd in poetical figures, 
that Ocean and Tethys, the source of all things, are flowing 
streams and nothing is* at rest ; and do not the modems, 
in their superior wisdom, declare the same quite openly, 
in order that the very cobblers may hear and understand 
their wisdom and, abandoning their simple faith that some 
things stand still while others move, may reverence those 
who teach them that everything is in motion ? 

But I had almost forgotten, Theodonis, another school 
£. which teaches just the opposite, that reality ' is one, immov- 
able : " Being"' is the name of the All and much else that 
men like MeUssus and Parmenides maintain in opposition to 
all those people, teUing us that all things are a Unity which 
stays stiU within itself, having no room to move in. How are 
we to deal with all these combatants ? For, little by little, our 

^ Heading otov (for otov), ixlmfrov tcA^ci. muni 6 voia* ttvai. There is 
no reason to doubt that this verse stood in the text of Parmenides used 
by Plato and Simplicius, who twice quotes it, without reference to the Theae- 
tetus, at Phys. 29, 15 and 143, 8. Both must have understood it as above 
translated. The sense is good and relevant. I cannot believe that Plato 
concocted the verse from the two halves of frag. 8, 38, ^rrcl r6 yc MoXp* 

I o^Aov dxiyrfTov r* €fi€v<U' irdvT(ti) 6 voijl carat | oaaa pporrol Kar^tfcvro, 
irrA, which belong to different sentences and have a quite different meaning. 

I suggest, however, that Parmenides* text itself was corrupt. r€\iB€w 
is not used by the Pre-Socratics in the sense ‘ to be *. I conjecture re 
and supply as the only possible subject of ^^Act logical Necessity (*Avdyiaf 
or or Motpa). Cf. Heracl. 63 : Iv r6 ao^dv picByov XfytaBtu ovk koI 

dBdXti Zfivof dvoiia. The verse can then be placed after frag. 19 at the end 
of the poem: 

0^01 rot fcard hd^ov rdSc koI vw iaoi 
iral ficWWctr* and roOSc rcAcun^aovat rpa^hna' 
rots 8* dvD/t* dvBptomu fcardB^vr* iiriaiffiov dKdarqt, 

<rodruw ovSsvl irtoris hn* ikoGvov ydp ^Avdytcfi> 
ofbi' dtdyrprdv rc BUksx Hp navri dvo/i* stvai. 

' Men have given many names to changing things ; but all these names are 
false ; lor Necessity is willing that the All should only be called one and 
immovable.* This makes a good ending. If we now suppose that the text 
used bv Plato and Simplicius had been corrupted and corrected into iwOifor 
ydp dvayiqii | olbv, dxfpi|Tov rcA^cc. r^ vavrl Svop clvoi, we have the verse 
quoted, independently and correctly, by Plato and Simplicius, as Par* 
m!^nides' last word on the unity and changelessness of Being (see Classical 
Review, 1935, A New Fragment of Parmenides). 
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i8o£. advance has brought us, without our knowing it, between 
the two lines ; and, unless we can somehow fend them off and 
i8z. through, we shall suffer for it, as in that game they play 
in the wrestling schools, where ^e players are caught by 
both sides and dragged both ways at once across the line. 
The best plan, I think, will be to begin by taking a look at 
the party whom we first approached, the men of Flux ; and 
if there seems to be anything in what they say, we will 
help them to pull us over to their side and try to elude the 
others ; but if we find more truth in the partisans of the 
immovable whole, we will desert to them from these revolu- 
B. tionaries who leave no landmark unremoved. If both sides 
turn out to be quite unreasonable, we shall merely look 
foolish if we suppose that nobodies like ourselves can make 
any contribution after rejecting such paragons of andent 
wisdom. Do you think it worth while to go further in the 
teeth of such danger, Theodorus ? 

Theod. Certainly, Socrates ; I could not bear to stop before 
we have found out what each of the two parties means. 

Theodorus’ vigorous outburst perhaps expresses Plato’s impatience 
with the later followers of Heradeitus, who appear to have copied 
with exaggeration their master’s use of cryptic aphorisms and reiter- 
ated his doctrine of flux without contributing anything more than 
emphasis. The Heradeitean position that is to be examined is 
the extreme position, comparable to the equally extreme denial of 
all motion and change by Parmenides. Plato’s own task was to 
discover what elements of truth eadi party was trying to express. 
Parmenides will be reserved for the Sophist. The Theaetetus, being 
concerned with the sensible world, deals with Heradeitus, whose 
doctrine has its application in that world. 

181B-183C. Criticism of extreme Heracleiteanism 

Socrates opens his criticism of Heradeitus by drawing the distinc- 
tion between two kinds of change : local motion and change of 
quality. At Parmenides 138B these were declared to be the only 
two spedes of change. The word for change of quality {iUoto^ai) 
occurs in Heradeitus himself ; ' God is day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, surfeit and hunger ; he changes {dXXoioCvat) 
just as fire, when blended with spices, is named according to the 
savour of each ’ (36 Byw., 67 Dids). Whether the later Heradd- 
teans drew this ^tinction or not, they appear to have denied an^ 
kind of rest or fixity. 
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i 8 ib. Socr. Well, if you feel so strongly about it, we must look 
into the matter. I think our study of change should begin 

C. with the question : What after all do they mean when they 
say all things are in change ? What I mean is this : Do 
they recognise one kind of change or two ? I think there 
are two ; but I must not be alone in my opinion ; you must 
take your share in the risk, so that we may meet together 
whatever fate shall befall us. Tell me : do you call it change 
when something removes from place to place or revolves in 
the same place ? 

Theod. Yes. 

Socr. Let that be one kind, then! Now suppose a thing 

D. stays in the same place but grows old or turns black instead 
of white or hard instead of soft or alters in some other 
way, isn't it proper to call that a different kind of change ? 
Theod. Yes, it must be. 

Socr. So I should recognise these as two kinds of change ' 
— alteration and local movement. 

TheoDv And you are right. 

Socr. Having made that distinction, then, let us now 
begin our talk with these people who say that ever3rthing 
is in change and ask them : Do you say everything is in 
B. both sorts of change — both moving in place and altering 
— or that part changes in both ways, part in only one of the 
two ? 

Theod. I really cannot tell ; but I think they would say 
' in both ways '. 

Socr. Yes, my friend ; otherwise they will find things at 
rest as well as things in change, and it will be no more 
correct to say that everything is changing than to say that 
everything is at rest. 

Theod. Quite true. 

Socr. So, since they are to be in change and unchangingness 
182. must be impossible anywhere, all things are always in every 
kind of change. 

Theod. That follows. 

The theory of the nature of sense-perception, stated earlier, is now 
included in the position we are examining. Judgment, as distinct 
from sense-perception, has already been disposed of in the criticism 
of Protagoras. Being fallible, judgment (as Theaetetus will remark 
later, 187 B) cannot be simply identified with knowledge. So the dis- 
cussion hRs now been narrowed down to the question : Can sense- 
perception, whose infallibility has been admitted, give us know- 
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ledge ? *Plato stands by his anal3rsis of sense-perception, whidi is 
now recalled. It is stUl attributed to those more refined thinkers 
who have been alleged to hold the doctrine of flux. That doctrine 
was originally stated without any reservation as appl3diig to ‘ all 
things ’. Plato has now to point out that, if the objects of percep- 
tion (to which it does, in Ms opinion, apply) are taken to be ' all 
things ', there can be no such thing as knowledge at all, since no 
statement we make about these perpetually changing things can 
remain true for two moments together. All discourse will be im- 
possible, since there will be no fixed and stable things for our words 
to refer to. 

182A. SocR. Now consider tMs point in their theory. The 
account they gave of the genesis of hotness or wMteness or 
whatever it may be, we stated — didn't we ? — in this sort of 
way ; that any one of these things is something that moves 
in place, simultaneously vdth a perception, between agent 
and patient ; and that the patient becomes perceptive, not 
a perception, while the agent comes to have a quality, rather 
than to be a quality. Perhaps this word ' quality ' strikes 
you as queer and uncouth and you don't xmderstand it as 
a general expression ^ ; so let me give particular instances. 

B. The agent does not become hotness or wMteness, but hot 
or wMte, and so on with aU the rest. No doubt you remem- 
ber how we put tMs earlier : that nothing has any being 
as one thing just by itself, no more has the agent or patient, 
but, as a consequence of their intercourse with one another, 
in giving birth to the perceptions and the things perceived, 
the agents come to be of such and such a quality, and the 
patients come to be percipient. 

Theod. I remember, of course. 

The reference is to the statement (156E) that ' wMte ', ' hot ', 

* hard ', etc., have no being just by themselves, and that the agent 
(as such) and the patient (as such) do not exist until the external 
object and the sense-organ come within range of one another and the 
' quick movements ' begin to pass between them. Such being the 
process of perception, Socrates now takes objects and perceptions 
separately, beginning with objects. 

* This is the first occurrence in Greek of the substantive irei^n^r, thouj;h the 
corresponding adjective notos, ' of what sort or ‘ nature * or ‘ character 
was in common use. The word 'was coined as a general term for all characten 
like ' hotness ‘ whiteness '. ' heaviness '. etc., the termination -n^r corre- 
sponding to ‘ -ness ’ in English. 
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182c. SocR. Very well, then, we will not mquire into other parts 
of their theory, whether they mean this or that, but keep 
to the point we have in view and ask them this : All things, 
by your account, are in a perpetual stream of change. Is 
. that so? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. With both the kinds of change we distingui^ed — 
both moving in place and altering ? 

Theod. Certainly, if they* are to be completely in change. 
SocR. Well now, if they only moved in place without alter- 
ing in quality, we should be able to say what qualities they 
have as they move in this stream, shouldn't we ? 

Theod. Yes. 

D. SocR. Since, however, there is nothing constant here either 
— the flowing thing does not flow white but changes, so that 
the very whiteness itself flows and shifts into another colour, 
in order that the thing may escape the charge of constancy 
in that respect — can we ever give it the name of any colour 
and be sure thct we are naming it rightly ? 

Theod. How can that be done, Socrates ? Or how can 
anything else of the kind you mean be called by its right 
name, if, while we are speaking, it is all the time slipping 
away from us in this stream ? 

SocR. And again, what are we to say of a perception of 
any sort ; for instance, the perception of seeing or hearing ? 

E. Are we to say that it ever abides in its own nature as seeing 
or hearing ? 

Theod. It certainly ought not, if all things are in change. 
SocR. Then it has no right to be called seeing, any more 
than not-seeing, nor is any other perception entitled to be 
called perception rather than not-perception, if everything 
is changing in every kind of way. 

Theod. No, it hasn’t. 

SocR. And moreover perception is knowledge, according 
to Theaetetiis and me. 

Theod. Yes, you did say so. 

SocR. In that case, our answer to the question, what 
knowledge is, did not mean knowledge any more than not- 
knowledge. 

183. Theod. So it appears. 

The latter part of this argument, dealing with perception, seems 
ut first sight less cogent than the part concerned with objects. It 
might be objected that, though the organ of sight and the percep- 
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tion (seeing) may be changing all the time, that does not mean that 
seeing ceases to be seeing and might as well be called ' not-seeing 
Theaetetus' identification of perception with knowledge meant that 
every individual act of perception is infallible awareness of some- 
thing that exists. This is not disproved by pointing out that the 
perception and its object are always changing. The total complex 
— ^perception + object — may be changing, but if it yields know- 
ledge at any moment, it does so at all moments. We are merely 
aware of slightly different objects in a slightly different way from 
moment to moment ; but each new perception is just as infallible 
as the last. The fact of change does not make perception cease to 
be perception, or, if it ever is knowledge, cease to be knowledge. 

The extreme Heradeitean, however, cannot make this reply. 
It would mean that my perception, though changing in content, 
remains the same in so far as it always has the character of being 
perception and knowledge. But the Heradeitean says that nothing 
ever remains the same. Plato's point is that, if ' all things ' without 
exception are always changing, language can have no fixed meaning. 
In the statement ‘ Perception is knowledge ' the meanings of the 
words must be constantly shifting. So the statement cannot remain 
true or the same statement. 

The Heradeitean Cratylus, who influenced Plato in his youth, 
did in fact reach this condusion. Aristotle says that thinkers who 
identified the real with the sensible world conduded that * to seek 
truth would be to chase a fl3dng bird ’. ‘ They saw that all this 
world of nature is in movement and that about that which changes 
no true statement can be made ; at least, regarding that which 
everywhere in every respect is changing nothing could be truly 
affirmed. It was this belief that blossomed into the most extreme 
of the views above mentioned, that of the professed Heradeiteans, 
such as was hdd by Cratylus, who finally did not think it right to 
say anything but only moved his finger, and criticised Heradeitus 
for saying that it is impossible to step twice into the same river ; 
for he thought one could not do it even once.' ^ The condusion 
Plato means us to draw is this : imless we recognise some class of 
knowable entities exempt from the Heradeitean flux and so capable 
of standing as the fixed meanings of words, no definition of know- 
ledge can be any more true than its contradictory. Rato is deter- 
mined to make us fed the need of his Forms without mentioning 
them. Without the Forms, as his Parmenides said,* there can be no 
discourse. The same conclusion had already been stated at the 
end of the Cratylus. 

* Ar., Metaph. loioa, 7, trails. Ross. 

* See Intiod., p. ii. 
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X 83 A. SocR. That would be a pretty result of the improvement 
we made upon that first answer,^ when we were so eager 
to prove it right by showing that everything is in change. 
Now it seems that what has in fact come to light is that, 
if all things are in change, any answer that can be given to 
any question is equally right : you may say it is so and it 
is not so— or ‘ becomes ’, if you prefer to avoid any term 
that would bring these people to a standstill. 

Theod. You are right. 

SocR. Except, Theodorus, that I used the words ‘ so ' and 
‘ not so ’, whereas we have no right to use this word ‘ so ' — 
what is ' so ' would cease to be in change — nor yet ‘ not so ’ : 

B. there is no change in that either. Some new dialect will 
have to be instituted for the exponents of this theory, since, 
as it is, they have no phrases to fit their fundamental prop- 
osition — ^unless indeed it were ' not even no-how That 
might be an expression indefinite enough to suit them. 
Theod. A most appropriate idiom. 

SocR. So, Theodorus, we are quit of your old friend, and 
not yet ready to concede to him that every man is the 

C. measure of all things, if he is not a wise man. Also, we 
shall not admit that knowledge is perception, at least on the 
basis of the theory that all things are in change, unless 
Theaetetus has some objection. 

Theod. That is excellent, Socrates ; for now these ques- 
tions are disposed of, it was agreed that I should be quit of 
answering your questions, as soon as the discussion of 
Protagoras' theory should come to an end. 

Two conclusions are here, carefully stated. By the argument 
that the wise man is a better judge of what will be in the future 
we have disposed of Protagoras* doctrine as extended to judgments ; 
but in the restricted sphere of sense-perception our application of his 
principle still stands. Theaetetus' proposition, that perception is 
knowledge, has been refuted ‘ on the basis of the tiuory that M things 

^ Viz. that knowledge is the same as perception. 

* The text is corrupt. ou8’ ovrws (W) cannot be right, since 0^ ovrof has 
already been rejected as not indefinite enough, o^’ Sntas (BT) is not Greek for 
* No-how ' (01^* ^^(aaoOv, or ^taarutHv). If some still more negative expression 
is needed — * not even nohow * (cf. ro o^* i8oa) — we might conjecture 

0O8* o^^iirois, a form as possible as ovS^irorc or which Plato might coin 

for tkis occasion {oihcjs being poetic). Another possibility is o{^<Kot>b* 
ini»>f,nescio quomofo {Meno. 86b), involving a pun on dvMipov ' indefinite * 
rnd dn€ipo 9 i » ' ignorant * (as at Tim, 55c and Phileb. lys). Pending a better 
suggestion, 8* ourcur after it^ora should be retained. 
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are in change ' — ^the extreme Heracleitean position — ^but only on 
that basis. The theory of the nature of perception is not abandoned ; 
on the contrary it is used to disprove the claim of perception to be 
knowledge. It is true that the organs and objects of perception 
are always changing ; and if this were (as Theaetetus held) the only 
form of cognition, there would be no knowledge. Knowledge 
requires terms that will have a fixed meaning and truths that will 
remain true. 

The upshot of this section is that Plato has disentangled the 
application of the flux doctrine to sensible things, which he accepts, 
from the unrestricted assertion, ' All things whatsoever are in 
change ', which he rejects. The conclusion would be more obvious, 
if it were not his plan to exclude mention of the Forms — ^the things 
which are not in change and can be known. 

i83C'-i84B. Interlude. Socrates declines to criticise Parmenides 

Socrates now declines to discuss the equally extreme Eleatic 
doctrine that all motion and change is an illusion. The criticism 
of Parmenides is reserved for the Sophist, where the world of un- 
changing reality will be allowed to come into view. 

183c. Theaet. No, Theodonis, you must not be released until 

D. you and Socrates, as you proposed just now, have discussed 
those others who assert that the whole of things is at rest. 
Theod. Would you teach your elders, Theaetetus, to dis- 
honour their agreements ? No, for what remains you must 
prepare yourself to carry on the argument with Socrates. 
Theaet. Yes, if he wishes ; though I would much rather 
have been a listener while this subject is discussed. 
Theod. To invite Socrates to an argument is like inviting 
cavalry to fight on level ground. You will have something 
to listen to, if you question him. 

SocR. Well, but, Theodonis, I think 1 shall not comply 

E. vdth Theaetetus' request. 

Theod. Not comply ? What do you mean ? 

SocR. A feeling of respect keeps me from treating in an 
unworthy spirit Melissus and the others who say the uni- 
verse is one and at rest ; but there is one being ^ whom I 
respect above all : Parmenides himself is in my eyes, as 
Homer says, a ‘ reverend and awful ' figure. I met him yhen 

I was quite young and he quite elderly, and I thought there 

• 

^ I suspect a sort of pun on fva Svra Uaptievl^v and the iv he believed 
in. (So Di^s, p. 123.) 
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184. was a sort of depth in him that was altogether noble.^ I 
am afraid we might not understand his words and still less 
follow the thought they express. Above all, the original 
purpose of our discussion — ^the nature of knowledge — 
might be thrust out of sight, if we attend to these impor- 
tunate topics that keep breaking in upon us. In par- 
ticular, this subject we are raising now is of vast extent. 
It cannot be fairly treated as a side issue ; and an adequate 
handling would take so long that we should lose sight of 
our question about knowledge. Either course would be 
wrong. My business is rather to try, by means of my 
B. midvnfe’s art, to deliver Theaetetus of his conceptions 
about knowledge. 

Theod. Well, do so, if you think that best. 

184B-186E. ' Perception is Knowledge ‘ finally disproved 
Plato has now eliminated those elements in Protagoras’ doctrine 
and in Heracleiteanism which he will not accept. There remain 
those which he does accept and has included in his own theory 
of the nature of perception. He can now consider the claim of 
perception to be identical with knowledge. This claim, as advanced 
by Theaetetus, strictly implies not only that perception is know- 
ledge, but that it is the whole of knowledge. The following refuta- 
tion proves (i) that perception cannot be the whole of knowledge, 
for a great part of what is always called knowledge consists of 
truths involving terms which are not objects of perception ; and 
(2) that, even within its ovm sphere, the objects of perception 
have not that true reality which the objects of knowledge must 
possess. Hence, so far from being co-extensive with knowledge, 
perception is not knowledge at all. 

(i) Perception is not the whole of knowledge. — ^The first argument 
does not depend on the details of Plato’s theory of sense-perception. 
Such a theory, he would hold, can never be more than a probable 
account which might need amendment. But even if it be not 
accepted, he can still show that perception, in the strict sense 
whicb is taken to exclude judgment, cannot be the whole of 
knowledge. 

184B. SocR. Well then, Theaetetus, here is a point fpr you to 
consider. The answer you gave vras ttat knowledge is 
perception, wasn’t it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

«# # • 

^ For this reference to the meeting described in the Parmenides, see Introd., 

p. 1. 
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184B. SocR. Now suppose you were asked : ' When a man sees 
white or black things or hears high or low tones, what 
does he see or hear with ? ' I suppose you would say : 
* With eyes and ears 
Theaet. Yes, I should. 

c. SocR. To use words and phrases in an easy-going way 
without scrutinising them too ciuiously is not, in general, 
a mark of ill-breeding ; on the contrary there is something 
low-bred in being too precise. But sometimes there is no 
help for it, and this is a case in which I must take exception 
to the form of your answer. Consider : is it more correct 
to say that we see and hear with om eyes and ears or through 
them ? 

Theaet. I should say we always perceive through them, 
rather than with them. 

D. SocR. Yes ; it would surely be strange that there should 
be a number of senses ensconced inside us, like the warriors 
in the Trojan horse, and all these things should not con- 
verge and meet in some single nature — a mind, or what- 
ever it is to be called — with which we perceive all the objects 
of perception through the senses as instruments. 

Theaet. Yes, I think that is a better description. 

SocR. My object in being so precise is to know whether 
there is some part of ourselves, the same in all cases, with 
which we apprehend black or white through the eyes, and 

E. objects of other kinds through the other senses. Can you, 
if the question is put to you, refer all such acts of appre- 
hension to the body ? Perhaps, however, it would be 
better you should speak for yourself in reply to questions, 
instead of my taking the words out of your mouth. Tell 
me : all these instruments through wUch you perceive 
what is warm or hard or light or sweet are parts of the 
body, aren’t they ? — ^not of anything else. 

Theaet. Of nothing else. 

SocR. Now will you also agree that the objects you per- 
185. ceive through one faculty cannot be perceived through 
another — objects of hearing, for instance, through sight, 
or objects of sight through hearing? 

Theaet. Of course I will. 

SocR. Then, if you have some thought about both objects 
at once, you cannot be having a perception includingoboth 
at once through either the one or the other organ. 
Theaet. No. 

SocR. Now take sound and colour. Have you not, to 
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185. begin with, this thought which includes both at once — that 
they both exist ? 

Theaet. I have. 

SocR. And, further, that each of the two is different from 
the other and the same as itself ? 

B. Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. And again, that both together are two, and each 
of them is one ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And also you can ask yourself whether they are 
unlike each other or alike! 

Theaet. No doubt. 

SocR. Then through, what oi^gan do you think all this 
about them both ? 'What is common to them both cannot 
be apprehended either through hearing or through sight. 
Besides, here is further evidence for my point. Suppose 
it were possible to inquire whether sound and colour were 
both brackish or not, no doubt you could teU me what 
c. faculty you would use — obviously not sight or hearing, 
but some other. 

Theaet. Of coxnse : the faculty that works through the 
tongue. 

SocR. 'Very good. But now, through what organ does 
that faculty work, which tells you what is common not 
only to these objects but to all things — what you mean 
by the words ' exists ' and * does not exist ' and the other 
terms applied to them in the questions I put a moment 
ago ? 'What sort of organs can you mention, corresponding 
to all these terms, through which the perceiving part of us 
perceives each one of them ? 

Theaet. You mean existence and non-existence, likeness 
and imlikeness, sameness and difference, and also unity 
B. and numbers in general as applied to them ; and clearly 
your question covers ‘ even ’ and ' odd ' and all that kind 
of notions. You are asking, through what part of the body 
our mind perceives these ? 

SocR. You follow me most admirably, Theaetetus ; that 
is exactly my question. 

THeAet. Really, Socrates, I could not say, except that 
1 think there is no special organ at all for these things, as 
, there is for the others. It is clear to me that the mind 
E. in itself is its own instrument for contemplating the common 
terms that apply to everything. 

SocR. In fact, Theaetetus, you are handsome, not ugly 
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Z85E. *as Theodorus said you were ; for in a discussion handsome 
is that handsome does. And you have treated me more 
than handsomely in saving me the trouble of a very long 
argument, if it is clear to you that the mind contemplates 
some things through its own instrumentality, others through 
the bodily faculties. That was indeed what I thoright 
myself ; but I wanted you to agree. 

186. Theaet. Well, it is clear to me. 

In this argument, for the first time, we go behind the earlier 
accotmt of sense-perception, which regarded the subject as no 
more than a bundle of distinct sense-organs, and sense-perception 
as a process occurring between organ and external object. That 
account stands ; but it is now added that, behind the separate 
organs, there must be a mind, centrally receiving their several 
reports and capable of reflecting upon the data of sense and making 
judgments. In these judgments the thinking mind uses terms 
like ‘ exists ’, ‘ is the same as ’, ‘is different from ', which are not 
objects of perception reaching the mind through the channel of 
any special sense, but are ‘ common ’ to all the objects of sense. 
The mind gains its acquaintance with the meaning of such terms 
through its own instrumentality, not by the commerce between 
bodily organs and objects. 

These terms are called ‘ common ’ {xoivd) in contrast with the 
‘ private ’ (Z 5 ta) or ‘ peculiar ' objects of the several senses. 

‘ Common ’ means no more than that. They are not to be con- 
fused with the ‘ common sensibles ' which Aristotle regarded as 
the objects of a common sensorium seated in the heart, namely 
objects perceptible by more than one sense, such as motion, shape, 
number, size, time. Plato does not speak of a ‘ common sense ' 
aiadrjaK), but on the contrary insists that his common terms 
are apprehended, not by any sense, but by thought. The judg- 
ments involving them are made by the mind, thinking by itself, 
without any special bodily organ. The terms are ‘ common ', 
not in Aristotle’s sense, but in the sense in which a name is common 
to any number of individual things. Thus ‘ exists ’ is ‘ applied 
in common to all things ' (xotvdv ini nSai, 185c) ; it can occur 
in a statement about any subject you like. Existence, we are 
presently told (i86a), ' attends on ' or ' belongs to ' aU things. 
These common terms are, in fact, the meanings of common names 
— what Plato calls ‘ Forms ’ or ‘ Ideas ’. The instances given here 
correspond to the instances given by Socrates in the Parmenides 
(izqd), where he says that Zeno's dilemmas could be escaped by 
‘ separating apart by themselves Forms such as likeness and tm- 
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likeness, plurality and unity, rest and motion and all such tilings 
The terms there mentioned happen to be those which occurred in 
Zeno’s arguments against plurality and motion; Socrates adds 
later (130B) the moral Forms ‘ beautiful, good, and all such things ’, 
just as he wiU presently add them here (i86a).^ In the TheaeMus 
Plato is determined to say as little as possible about the Forms, 
and he here avoids using the word ; but that these ' common ’ 
terms simply are Forms should be obvious to anyone who has 
read the Parmenides. The avoidance of the word has misled many 
critics into asserting that the Forms are not mentioned in the 
Theaetetus, and miscalling these common terms ‘ categories 
Plato could not press the argument further in this direction 
without openly discussing the Forms as the true objects of know- 
ledge. But the inference is dear : that percepts cannot be the 
only objects of knowledge, as the identification of knowledge with 
perception implied. Any statement we can make about the objects 
of perception, and therefore any truth, must contain at least one 
of these common terms. Therefore all knowledge of truths, as 
distinct from immediate acquaintance with sense-data, involves 
acquaintance with Forms, which are not private objects of per- 
ception, not individual existents, not involved in the Heradeitean 
flux. The reader can now draw the first conclusion : Perception 
is not the whole of knowledge. 

The argument next proceeds to the second conclusion : (2) P«r- 
ception, even within its own sphere, is not knowledge at all. 

i86a. Socr. Under which head, then, do you place existence ? 
For that is, above all, a thing that belongs to everything. 
Theaet. I should put it among the things that the mind 
apprehends by itself. 

Socr. And also likeness and unlikeness and sameness and 
difference ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Socr. And how about ' honourable ' and ' dishonourable ' 
and ' good ' and ‘ bad ' ? 

Theaet. Those again seem to me, above all, to be things 
^ See Introd., p. 8. 

* The entirely gratuitous confusion, traceable to Plotinus, of Plato's common 
terms with Aristotle's categories will be dealt with later (p. 274), where some 
of the common terms come up again for discussion. The modems add a 
further confusion with the quite difierent use of ' category ' by Kant and 
others. ' Campbell (p. liii), for instance, speaks of ' necessary forms of thought 
which are as inseparable from perception as from reasoning ’. The common 
tenns are noT forms of thought, but objects of thought (veip-d), and ^ey are 
separable from perception. 
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i86a. whose being is considered, one in comparison with another, 
by the mind, when it reflects within itself upon the past 
B. and the present with an eye to the future.^ 

SocR. Wait a moment. The hardness of something hard 
and the softness of something soft will be perceived by 
the mind through touch, will they not ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But their existence and the fact that they both 
exist, and their contrariety to one another and again the 
existence of this contrariety are things which the mind 
itself undertakes to judge for us, when it reflects upon them 
and compares one with another. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Is it not true, then, that whereas all the impressions 
which penetrate to the mind through the body are things 
c. which men and animals alike are naturally constituted to 
perceive from the moment of birth, reflections about them 
with respect to their existence and usefulness only come, 
if they come at all, with difficulty through a long and 
troublesome process of education ? 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Is it possible, then, to reach truth when one cannot 
reach existence ? 

Theaet. It is impossible. 

SocR. But if a man cannot reach the truth of a thing, 
can he possibly know that thing ? 

D. Theaet. No, Socrates, how could he ? 

SocR. If that is so, knowledge does not reside in the 
impressions, but in our reflection upon them. It is there, 
seemingly, and not in the impressions, that it is possible 
to grasp existence and truth. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then are you going to give the same name to two 
things which differ so widely ? 

Theaet. Surely that would not be right. 

SocR. Well then, what name do you give to the first one 
— ^to seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling cold and feeling warm ? 

* Theaetetus seems to be thinking of the recent argument against Protag- 
oras. turning on the question of judgments about the comparative goodness 
or badness of future effects, and what will seem honourable (laudable) or 
dishonourable customs to a State. Socrates stops him-short and applies his 
statement to the contrasts of sense qualities. Touch can show us that this 
is hard, that soft ; but it is thought, not sense, that reflects upon the contrast 
of hard ^d soft. 
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i86e. Treaet. Perceiving. What other name is there tor it ? 
SocR. Taking it all together, then, you call this perception ? 
Treaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. A thing which, we agree, has no part in apprehending 
^th, since it has none in apprehending existence. 
Treaet. No, it has none. 

SocR. Nor, consequently, in knowledge either. 

Treaet. No. 

SocR. Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge cannot 
possibly be the same thing. 

Treaet. Evidently not, Socrates. Indeed, it is now perfectly 
plain that knowledge is something different from perception. 

Such is the final disproof of the claim of perception to be know- 
ledge. Though admitted to be, in a sense, infallible, perception 
has not the second mark of knowledge : it cannot apprehend 
existence and truth. There is a certain ambiguity about the words 
‘ existence ' {oiala) and ' truth ' {&hffleia) : both are commonly 
used by Plato to mean that true reality which he ascribes to Forms 
and denies to sensible objects. If we keep to the sense suggested 
by the previous context, the statement should mean that the 
simplest judgment, such as ‘ Green exists here ’, is beyond the 
scope of perception proper, our immediate awareness of green. 
The faculty of perception has no cognizance of the meaning of the 
word ‘ exists ' ; and, since only judgments or statements can be 
true, all truths are beyond its scope. 

To the Platonist, however, who is familiar with the associations 
of ' reality ' and ' truth ', the passage will mean more than this. 
The statement that reflections on the existence or usefulness of 
our sense-impressions come only, if at all, after a long and trouble- 
some education seems at first sight to conflict with the argument 
for Recollection in the Phaedo, where it was asserted that from the 
time when we first begin to use our senses we make judgments 
involving Forms, which we must therefore have known before 
birth. All judgments involve the use of some common term ; and 
Plato cannot mean to deny here that uneducated people make 
judgments. Plainly he means that they have not such knowledge 
of Forms as the dialectician gains by the long process of education 
described in Republic vii. And the Phaedo may only mean that, 
though children do make juc^ments such as ' This is like that ' 
and something by them, they have only a dim and confused 
apprehension of Forms such as likeness. The advance to knowledge 
is'a gradual recovery of clear vision, possible only by a training in 
dialectic. 
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II. THE CLAIM OF TRUE JUDGMENT 

The conclusion suggested earlier was that perception cannot be 
the whole of knowledge because there are other objects — the com* 
mon terms — ^which the mind must know if it is to reflect at all. 
If we now take account of the Platonic sense of ' reality and truth 
we can add a further inference. Even my direct perception of my 
own sense-object cannot be called ‘ knowledge *, because the object 
is not a thing which is unchangingly real, but only something that 
becomes and is always changing. Some might say that they are 
more certain of the sensations and perceptions they have at any 
moment than they are of anything else ; and to deny the name 
of knowledge to such direct acquaintance is, in a sense, a matter 
of terminology. But to Plato knowledge, by definition, has the 
real for its object, and these objects have not true and permanent 
being. This point, however, cannot be elaborated without entering 
on an account of the intelligible world. Hence a certain ambiguity 
is allowed to remain about the meaning of ' reaching truth (reality) 
and existence '. 

II. The Claim of True Judgment to be Knowledge 

187A-C. Theaetetus states the claim of True Judgment 
In the foregoing argument against Protagoras the distinction 
between direct perception and judgment has gradually emerged. 
Theaetetus has been led to see that knowledge must be sought above 
the level of mere sensation or perception, somewhere in the field 
of that ‘ thinking ’ or ' judging ' which has been described as an 
activity of the mind ‘ by itself ', exercised upon the reports of the 
senses and using the common terms. Judgments may be true or 
false. Theaetetus' next suggestion is that any judgment that is 
true is entitled to be called knowledge. 

187A. SocR. But when we began our talk it was certainly not 
our object to find out what knowledge is not, but what 
it is. Still, we have advanced so far as to see that we must 
not look for it in sense-perception at all, but in what goes 
on when the mind is occupied with things by itself, whatever 
name you give to that. 

Theaet. Well, Socrates, the name for that, I imagine, is 
' making judgments '. 

SocR. You are right, my friend. Now begin all over 
B. again. Blot out all we have been saying, and see>if you 
can get a clearer view from the position you have now 
reached. TeU us once more what knowledge iS. 

Theaet. I cannot say it is judgment as a whole, because 
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187B. there is false judgment; but perhaps true judgment is 
knowledge. You may taJce that as my answer. If, as we 
go further, it turns out to be less convincing than it seems 
now, I will try to find another. 

SocR. Good, Theaetetus ; this promptness is much better 
than hanging back as you did at first. If we go on like 

c. this, either we shall find what we are after, or we shall 
be less inclined to imagine we know something of which 
we know nothing whatever ; and that surely is a reward 
not to be despised. And now, what is this you say : that 
there are two sorts of judgment, one true, the other false, 
and you define knowledge as judgment that is true ? 
Theaet. Yes ; that is the view I have come to now. 

The word (doidCstv) above translated ' making judgments ' has 
been loosely used earlier for thinking or reflection of any sort 
that goes on in the mind ' by itself Judgment (ddia) will be more 
precisely defined presently (190A) as the decision terminating the 
mind’s inward debate with itself. But the verb continues to be 
used as a synon3rm for thinking generally and even for ‘ thinking 
of ’ some object. The translation will follow Plato in using what- 
ever expression seems most natural in each context. 

187C-E. How is false judgment possible ? 

Instead of developing and criticising Theaetetus’ new suggestion, 
Socrates here goes back to a point that arose in the Defence of 
Protagoras. Almoft the whole of this section of the dialogue will 
be devoted to attempts to account for the possibility of false 
judgment. At 167A Protagoras said that no one can judge falsely ; 
' for it is not possible either to think the thing that is not or to 
think anything but what one experiences, and all experiences are 
true ’. ^ far, our only reply to this has been to argue ad hominem 
that if all judgments are true, Protagoras refutes himself, and 
that two contradictory judgments about a future fact which is not 
now part of ‘ what one experiences ’, cannot both be true. We 
have not shown that it is possible to * think the thing that is not ’ ; 
and if it is not possible, Protagoras could reply that then all judg- 
ments must be true and his position is unassailable by such 
arguments. 

In the next dialogue, the Sophist whom we attempt to define 
will be found taking refuge in this position ; and he is not finally 
dislodged from it till near the end, where the introduction of the 
theory of Eorms at last provides a satisfactory definition' of false 
statement and judgment. The Theaetetus is leaving the Forms out 
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of account so far as possible, and the long analysis here given of the 
problem of false judgment cannot, accordingly, }rield a complete 
solution. Its object is to explore the ground within the field of the 
present discussion and to see how far we can get towards an explan- 
ation of false judgment without invoking the Forms. 

187c. SocR. Then, had we better go back to a point that came 
up about judgment ? 

Theaet. What point do you mean ? 

D. SocR. A question that worries me now, as often before, 
and has much perplexed me in my own mind and also in 
talking to others. I cannot explain the natme of this 
experience we have, or how it can arise in our minds. 
Theaet. What experience? 

SocR. Making a false judgment. At this moment I am 
still in doubt and wondering whether to let that question 
alone or to follow it further, not as we did a while ago, but 
in a new way. 

Theaet. Why not, Socrates, if it seems to be in the least 
necessary ? Only just now, when you and Theodorus were 
speaking of leisure, you said very rightly that there is no 
pressing hurry in a discussion of this sort. 

E. SocR. A good reminder ; for this may be the right moment 
to go back upon our track. It is better to carry through 
a small task well than make a bad job of a big one. 
Theaet. Certainly it is. 

187E-188C. False Judgment as (kinking (hat one thing {known or 
unknown) is another (hing (known or unknown) 

Socrates opens up this new problem with two arguments showing 
that false judgment cannot be explained if we limit the discussion 
to the terms in which it was coirunonly debated by contemporary 
Sophists. Plato, as often, begins with a simple and naive view 
which ignores certain relevant factors, and gradually brings these 
factors in. The whole discussion, however, as we shaU see, is limited 
by certain fundamental premisses, which are not Plato’s own. He 
is criticising other people's attempts to account for the existence of 
false judgments, and the conclusion is negative : they have failed 
to explain it, and must fail so long as those premisses are assumed. 

(i) If we accept the dilemma that anything must be either 
known to us or (totally) unknown, it is hard, Socrates argues, to 
see how we can ever think that one thing (whether known to us or 
not) can be another thing (whether known to us or not),*i.e. mistdke 
one thing for another. 
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187E. SocR. How shall we set about it, then ? What is it that 
we do ? Do we assert that there is in every case a 
false judgment, and that one of us thinks what is false, 
another what is true, such being the nattue of things ? 
Theaet. Certainly we do. 

188. SocR. And, in each and all cases, it is possible for us either 
to know a thing or not to know it ? I leave out of account 
for the moment becoming acquainted with things and for- 
getting, considered as falling between the two. Our argu- 
ment is not concerned with them just now. 

Theaet. Well then, Socrates, there is no third alternative 
left in any case, besides knowing and not knowing. 

SocR. And it follows at once that when one is thinking 
he must be thinking either of soinething he knows or of 
something he does not know ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And further, if you know a thing, you cannot also 
B. not know it ; and if you do not know it, you cannot also 
know it ? 

Theaet. Of course.^ 

SocR. Then is the man who thinks what is false supposing 
that things he knows are not those things but other things 
he knows, so that, while he knows both, he fails to recognise 
either ? • 

Theaet. No, that is impossible, Socrates. 

SocR. Well then, is he supposing that things he does not 
know are other things he does not know ? Is this possible — 
that a man who knows neither Theaetetus nor Socrates 
should take it into his head that Socrates is Theaetetus or 
Theaetetus Socrates ? 
c. Theaet. No. How could he ? 

SocR. But surely a man does not imagine that things he 
does know are things he does not know, or that things he 
does not know are things he knows ? 

Theaet. No, that would be a miracle. 

SocR. What other way is there, then, of judging falsely ? 
There is, presumably, no possibility of judging outside these 
alternatives, granted that everything is either known by us 

^ This apparently obvious admission is retracted later (191 a). There is 
a sense in which you do not know (are not now conscious of) what you do 
know^(have become acquainted with and possess stored somewhere in your 
memory). 

^ * dyifO€hf ftieans both * fail to recognise * and ' be ignorant of *. No English 
expression covers both meanings. 
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i88c. oY not known ; and inside them there seems to be no room 
for a false judgment. 

Theaet. ^te true. 

The limitations of this argument are obvious. As the illustration 
shows, * to know ’ is used in the sense in which I am said to know, 
not a truth, but a person or an object formerly seen and now remem- 
bered. We can divide all things into those we know in this sense 
and those we do not ; and we can ignore any processes of becoming 
acquainted and forgetting. The argument is that I cannot think 
that a friend is a total stranger, or that one stranger is another 
stranger, or that one friend is another friend. False judgments are 
never of that pattern. Three points are to be noted. 

(1) The field is limited to judgments of the form asserting that 
one thing is (identical with) another — that Theaetetus is Socrates. 
Very few false judgments consist in mistaking one thing for another ; 
but this limitation was characteristic of sophistic discussion of the 
question, partly because, as Apelt observes, the formula 'one thing 
is another ’ (to hegov iregov elvai) was the Greek equivalent for 
our ’ X is A where x is subject, A predicate. This led to the 
confusion of conunoner t3q)es of proposition with assertions of 
identity. It is not to be supposed, however, that Plato was guilty 
of this confusion. 

(2) The discussion is psychological, rather than logical. It is 
argued that we never in fact think that Theaetetus whom we know 
is Socrates whom we also know. It is true that when two known 
objects are clearly before the mind we do not judge that one is the 
other. Logicians, however, might maintain that there is a false 
* proposition ’ : ' Theaetetus is identical with Socrates ', which 
has a meaning, though I cannot believe it. With that we are not 
concerned, but only with judgments and statements that can be 
actually made and believed by some rational being. Plato never 
discusses ' propositions ' that no one propoimds.^ 

(3) When we come to objects that are unknown (things I have 
never been acquainted with), it may be urged that I can identify 
one unknown object with another : I can judge (truly or falsely) 
that Sir Philip Francis was the author of the Letters of Junius. 
Nearly all historical knowledge is about things unknown to us in 
the present sense. But the argument assumes that, unless I ' know ' 
an object, my mind must be a complete blank with respect to it, 
as it is with respect to a person I have never seen or heard q^. 

^ Hence in translating Plato the unhappy word ' proposition ' should be 
avoided where modem associations are likely to obtrade themselves. SeS 
below, p. 265. 
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Plato was not blind to these considerations. The only cdndusion, 
so far, is that so long as we confine the question to these very narrow 
limits, we cannot explain the occurrence of false judgment. 

zSSc-iSqB. False Judgment as thinking the thing that is not 
The second aigiunent develops the current objection to the 
possibility of ‘ thinking the thing that is not * — a phrase which 
Protagoras used as equivalent to ‘ judging falsely ' (167A). 

x88c. SocR. Perhaps, then, we had better approach what we 
are looking for by way of another alternative. Instead of 

D. ‘ knowing or not knowing *, let us take ‘ being or not 
being '. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

SocR. May it not simply be that one who thinks uehat is not 
about anything cannot but be thinking what is false, what- 
ever his state of mind may be in other respects ? 

Theaet. There is some likelihood in that, Socrates. 

SocR. Then what shall we say, Theaetetus, if we are asked : 
' But is what you describe possible for anyone ? Can any 
man think what is not, either about something that is or 
absolutely ? ’ I suppose we must answer to that : ' Yes, 

E. when he believes something and what he believes is not 
true.’ Or what are we to say ? 

Theaet. We must say that. 

SocR. Then is the same sort of thing possible in any other 
case ? 

Theaet. What sort of thing ? 

SocR. That a man should see something, and yet what he 
sees should be nothing. 

Theaet. No. How could that be ? 

SocR. Yet surely if what he sees is something, it must be 
a thing that is. Or do you suppose that ‘ something ’ ^ 
can be reckoned among things that have no being at all ? 
Theaet. No, I don't. 

SocR. Then, if he sees something, he sees a thing that is. 
Theaet. Evidently. 

189. Scx:r. And if he hears a thing, he hears something and 
hears a thing that is. 

Theaet. Yes. 

^ "ftt Greek tXt yi ns, ' at least some one is the contradictory of oiMs, 

' not even one ‘ no one h yi n means ' a {= one) thing ' (ein-Ding, un* 
hhose), as the opposite of ‘ no-thing ’ ; and t 6 h here means ‘ what is one ’ 
(or ' a thing * in this sense), while rois /ii) oiiaw means the opposite, * nothings '. 
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189. SocR. And if he touches a thing, he touches something, 
and if something, then a thing that is. 

Theaet. That also is true. 

SocR. And if he thinks,^ he thinks something, doesn’t he ? 
Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And when he thinks something, he thinks a thing 
that is ? 

Theaet; I agree. 

SocR. So to think what is not is to think nothing. 
Theaet. Clearly. 

SocR. But surely to think nothing is the same as not to 
think at all. 

Theaet. That seems plain. 

B. SocR. If so, it is impossible to think what is not, either 
about anything that is, or absolutely. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then thinking falsely must be something different 
from thinking what is not. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. False judgment, then, is no more possible for us on 
these lines than on those we were following just now. 
Theaet. No, it certainly is not. 

The problem developed in this argument is not a mere sophistic 
paradox, but a very real problem that is still being discussed. 
It will recur in the Sophist, where Plato, having brought the Forms 
upon the scene, will be able to offer a solution.* The statement of it 
is attributed to Protagoras elsewhere * : to think what is false is 
to think what is not ; but that is to think nothing ; and that, again, 
is not to think at all : therefore we can only think the thing that is, 
and all judgments must be true. Such was Protagoras' conclusion. 
Plato's is different, namely that, since there is such a thing as 
thinking falsely, it caimot be ‘ thinking what is not ’, if that means 
(as the argument implies) having nothing at all before the mind. 
But the real significance of ' thinking what is not ' cannot be fol- 
lowed up here. It would involve drawing the necessary distinctions 
between various meanings of the terms ' is ' and ‘ is not ’, and a 
discussion of the whole question of reality and unreality. All this 
is reserved for the Sophist, where the inquiry will start again from 
the problem as stated here, and follow the only line that can lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

* Or * makes a judgment ’. ‘ Thinks something again, is not distinguished 
from ‘ thinks of something 

' See 212 and 299 S. 
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Since the limits of the Theadetus exclude a discussion of reality, 
the present argument has to be left where it is, and the transition to 
Socrates' next suggestion seexns somewhat abrupt. We may, 
however, find a link, if we observe that the terms in which the debate 
had been carried on were too simple. Protagoras has been repre- 
sented earlier (167A) as asserting that ' one cannot think anything 
but what one experiences, and all experiences are true '. He saw 
no important distinction between what appears real to me in direct 
perception and what appears true to me, what I believe or judge 
to be true. ‘ Appears * covered both. So he assumed that belief 
Mras like direct acquaintance with a sense-object, and must be 
infallible in the same way. What I believe, what I have before 
my mind when I think, must be somdhing; so there must be 
just that object or fact ; and there are no false facts, any more than 
non-existent objects. 

To escape this conclusion, further anal 3 ^s is needed to bring 
out the distinction between direct acquaintance with sense-objects 
(which Plato has admitted to be infallible) and the process of making 
a judgment, which is not so simple and immediate as seeing a 
colour. It will be indicated that judgments of the type so far con- 
sidered — ^thinking that one thing is another thing — ^involve two 
terms, not to mention the connecting term ‘ is '. The act of making a 
judgment is not the same thing as perceiving this whole complex — 
perceiving a fact as we perceive a colour — ^but involves an operation 
of the mind which puts the terms together in a certain way. There 
may be room for mistakes to occur in this process, the nature of 
which Socrates will attempt to bring out gradually and to illustrate 
by images. 

189B-190E. The apparent impossibility of false judgment as mistakr 
ing one thing for another 

Socrates now recurs to the conception of false judgment as mis- 
taking one thing for another, or thinking that one thing is another. 
We are to examine what this can mean and in what drcumstances 
it can occur. Our first conclusion (i88c) that it was impossible 
resulted from the assumption that we must either ‘ know ' a thing 
(be acquainted with it and have it clearly before our minds) or not 
know it (be totally unacquainted with it). This dilemma does not 
really exhaust the possibilities. By taking memory into account, 
we can find a sense in which an object can be both known and not 
known. 

i8gB. SocR. Well, does the thing we call false judgment ari j 
iif this way? 

Theaet. How ? 
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iBgs. SocR. We do recognise the existence of false judgment as 
a sort of misjudgment,* that occurs when a person inter- 
c. changes in his mind two things, both of which are, and 
asserts that the one is the other. In this way he is always 
thinking of something which is, but of one thing in place 
of another, and since he misses the mark he may fairly be 
said to be judging falsely. 

Theaet. I believe you have got it quite right now. When 
a person thinks ‘ ugly ’ in place of ‘ b^utiful ' or ‘ beautiful ' 
in place of ' ugly ’, he is really and truly thinking what is 
false. 

SocR. I can sm that you are no longer in awe of me, 
Theaetetus, but beginning to despise me. 

Theaet. Why, precisely ? 

SocR. I believe you think I shall miss the opening you give 
me by speaking of ‘ truly thinking what is false ’, and not 
D. ask you whether a thing can be slowly quick or heavily light 
or whether any contrary can desert its own nature and 
behave like its opposite. However, I will justify your bold- 
ness by letting that pass. So you like this notion that false 
judgment is mistaking. 

Theaet. I do. 

Theaetetus’ phrase ’ thinking (or judging) ” ugly ” in place of 
" beautiful ” ’ is vague and ambiguous. We should expect it to 
mean : thinking that some object which is in fact beautiful is ugly, 
or (in the language of later logic) assigning a wrong predicate to a 
subject. But this is not the sense taken in the following context. 
A discussion of what we call ' predicates ’ would inevitably lead to 
the Forms. Possibly Theaetetus' remark is intended to remind us 
of their existence ; but Socrates will not bring them in. The 
field is still limited to judgments asserting that one (individual) 
thing is (identical with) another, as when I mistake Theaetetus 
for Socrates.* We are to consider how and when such a mistake 
can be made. 

189D. SocR. According to you, then, it is possible for the mind 
to take one thing for another, and not for itself. 

Theaet. Yes, it is. 

* Plato coins a word dAAoSofia, * misjudgment analogous to 
meaning to mistake one person for another. 

* Accordingly this hypothesis that false judgment is * mistaldng * must, 
not be confused with Plato's own analysis in the Sophist, which aepends on 
the recognition of Forms. See p. 317. 
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189E. SocR. And when the mind does that, must it not Be think- 
ing either of both things or of one of the two ? 

Theaet. Certainly it must, either at the same time or one 
after the other. 

Sock. Excellent. And do you accept my description of the 
process of thinking ? 

Theaet. How do you describe it ? 

Sock. As a discourse that the mind carries on with itself 
about any subject it is considering. You must take this 
explanation as coming from an ignoramus ; but I have a 
notion that, when the mind is thinking, it is simply talking 
to itself, asking questions and answering them, and saying 
190. Yes or No. When it reaches a decision — ^which may come 
slowly or in a sudden rush — ^when doubt is over and the two 
voices affirm the same thing, then we call that its ' judg- 
ment '. So I should describe thinking as discourse, and 
judgment as a statement pronounced, not aloud to someone 
else, but silently to oneself.^ 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. It seems, then, that when a person thinks of one 
thing as another, he is affirming to himself that the one is 
the other. 

B. Theaet. Of course. 

The effect of this account of thinking and judgment is to equate 
the act of ' mistaking ' one thing for another (' misjudgment ’, the 
suggested equivalent of false judgment) with making the silent 
statement (Adyoc) that one thing is the other. So Theaetetus' phrase 
' judging “ ugly ” in place of " beautiful ” ' is reduced to making 
the statement that the beautiful (or what is beautiful) is ugly, or 
is the same thing as the ugly.* We are still considering only judg- 
ments of this type, which assert that one thing is another thing. 
We are supposed to have both things clearly before our minds 
(memory not having yet come into the discussion). Socrates pro- 
ceeds to point out that, within the limits of these assumptions, 
we never do judge that one thing is another. 

X90B. SocR. Now search your memory and see if you have ever 
said to yourself ' Certainly, what is beautiful is ugly or 

^ This account of the process of thinking and judgment is repeated in the 
Sophist (see p. 318). 

* Since the Forms are excluded from discussion, this expression * the 
beaufiful ' is left ambiguous. It can mean (i) anything that is beautiful 
j^d recognised as such at the moment), or (2) Beauty itself (the Form). 
The ambiguity does not matter, b^use we never judge either tlmt' what we 
now see to be beautiful is ugly or that Beauty itself is Ugliness. 
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190B. 'Vhat is unjust is just To put it generally, consider if you 
have ever set about convincing yourself that any one thing 
is certainly another thii^, or whether, on the contrary, you 
have never, even in a dream, gone so far as to say to yourself 
that odd numbers must be even, or anything of that sort. 
Theaet. That is true. 

c. SocR. Do you suppose anyone else, mad or sane, ever goes 
so far as to talk himself over, in his own mind, into stating 
seriously that an ox must be a horse or that two must be one ? 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. So, if making a statement to oneself is the same as 
judging, then, ^ long as a man is making a statement or 
judgment about both things at once and his mind has hold 
of both, he cannot say or judge that one of them is the 
D. other. You, in your turn, must not cavil at my language ^ ; 
I mean it in the sense that no one thinks : ' the ugly is 
beautiful ' or anything of that kind. 

Theaet. I will not cavil, Socrates. I agree with you. 
SocR. So long, then, as a person is thinking of both, he 
cannot think of the one as the other. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. On the other hand, if he is thinking of one only and 
not of the other at all,* he will never think that the one is 
the other. 

Theaet. True ; for then he would have to have before his 
mind the thing he was not thinking of. 

SocR. It follows, then, that ‘ mistaking ' is impossible, 
whether he thinks of both things or of one only. So 
e. there will be no sense in defining false judgment as ' mis- 

^ Burnet's text. In Greek ' the one * and ' the other ' happen to be 
expressed by the same word, crcpov. Socrates means : ' You must not cavil 
at my saying no one thinks one thing (ro inpov) is another {lr€pov), on the 
verbal ground that Ircpov is the same word as trtpov, I mean all the particular 
cases (such as ' the ugly is beautiful ') covert by this general formula.' 
The words M twv ^ t6 Crcpov rip Mp<p Kara ^iia radT6v iariv 

(B) may be a gloss on r^c, inserted in the wrong place ; or, if retained where 
they stand, they must mean * You must let this phrase pass as applied to 
the particular cases (covered by them) ; for verbally the word hepov (one) is 
the same as the word Irepov (other).* Cf. Madvig, Adv. Crit. i (1871), 377 ; 
Peipers. Erkenntnisstheorie Plalo *5 694. The ivol aol (with iarlov) means : 
You must pass my expression as 1 paked your * akrfiths 0 cv 8 oik ' (at 1890). 

* This sentence shows clearly that dofd{c(v (with accus.) here, as in other 
places in the context, means * thinhing of ' a thing, not making a jud^ent 
about it ; though 8o^doci in the next line does mean making the judgment 
that the one is the o1;)ier. This is a good example of Plato's deliberate refused 
to use terms as fixed technicalities. 
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X90E. judgment It does not appear that false judgment exists in 

us in this form any more than in those we dismissed earlier. 
Theaet. So it seems. 

The upshot, so far, is that the notion of mistaking or interchanging 
one object for another will not explain how we can make a false 
judgment, so long as it is assumed that the objects must either be 
' known ' (clearly present to the mind) or else ‘ unknown ’ (com- 
pletely ab^nt from the mind). 

190E-195B. One class of mistakes can be explained by taking into 
account memory. The Wax Tablet 
The notion of ‘ mistaking ’, however, need not be abandoned, if 
the assumption can be evaded ; and it can be evaded by introducing 
what has hitherto been excluded — ^the contents of the memory. 
We shall find that there is one class of false judgments that can be 
described as ' mistaking ’. These are judgments in which the two 
things wrongly identified are objects of Afferent sorts — one a present 
object of perception, the other a memory-image. So the scope of 
the discussion is now enlarged to include memory. 

Z90E. SocR. And yet, Theaetetus, if we cannot show that false 
judgment does exist, we shall be driven into admitting all 
sorts of absurdities. 

Theaet. For instance ? 

SocR. I will not mention them until I have tried to look 
at the question from every quarter. So long as we cannot 
see our way, I should feel some shame at our being forced 
191. into such admissions. But if we find the way out, then, 
as soon as we are clear, it will be time to speak of others as 
caught in the ludicrous position we shall have ourselves 
escaped ; though, if we are completely baffled, then, I sup- 
pose, we must be humble and let the argument do with us 
what it wiU, like a sailor trampling over sea-sick passengers. 
So let me tell you where I still see an avenue open for us to 
follow. 

Theaet. Do tell me. 

Scx:r. I shall say we were wrong to agree that a man cannot 
think that things he knows are things he does not know and 
B. so be deceived. In a way it is possible. 

Theaet. Do you mean something that crossed my mind 
at the moment when we said that was impossible ?. - It 
otiCutred to me that sometimes I, who am acquainted with 
Socrates, imagine that a stranger whom I see at a distance is 
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191B. * the Socrates whom I know. In a case like that a mistake of 
the kind you describe does occur. 

SocR. And we were shy of saying that, because it would 
have made us out as both knowing and not knowing what 
we know? 

Theaet. Exactly. 

SocR. We must, in fact, put the case in a different way. 
Perhaps the barrier will }deld somewhere, though it may 
c. defy our efforts. Anyhow, we are in such straits that we 
must turn every argument over and put it to the test. 
Now, is there anything in this ? Is it possible to become 
acquainted with something one did not know before ? 
Theaet. Surely. 

SocR. And the process can be repeated with one thing 
after another ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. Imagine, then, for the sake of argument, that our 
minds contain a block of wax, which in this or that individual 
may be larger or smaller, and composed of wax that is com- 

D. paratively pure or muddy, and harder in some, softer in 
others, and sometimes of just the right consistency. 
Theaef. Very well. 

SocR. Let us call it the gift of the Muses* mother. Memory, 
and say that whenever we wish to remember something we 
see or hear or conceive in our own minds, we hold this wax 
rmder the perceptions or ideas and imprint them on it as we 
might stamp the impression of a seal-ring. Whatever is 
so imprinted we remember and know so long as the image 
remains ; whatever is rubbed out or has not succeeded in 

E. leaving an impression we have forgotten and do not know. 
Theaet. So be it. 

The word ' know * has now received a new meaning : I know 
a thing when I have had direct acquaintance with it and an image 
of it remains stored in my memory. This gives a fuller range of 
possibilities than we have so far had. I may know Socrates in this 
sense and yet fail to recognise or identify him when I see him ; and 
I may mistake a stranger whom I see at a distance for the Socrates 
whom I know. This possibility of ‘ mistaking ' was excluded in the 
earlier argument by the false assumption that I must either know 
Socrates, in the sense of clearly perceiving him or haviag the 
thought of him clearly before my mind, or else my mind must be 
a complete blank concerning him. 

It may be noted that ideas or notions (fypoiat) are spoken of as 
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stamped on the memozy, as well as perceptions. An idea is'some- 
thing we * conceive in our own minds ' (adroi ivpoijam/iep), but do 
not perceive. Its nature and origin are left obscure; but the 
mention of such objects prepares the way for our knowledge of 
numbers, which are not perceived but are treated as images stamped 
in the memory (195E). 

191E. SocR. Now take a man who knows things in this way, and 
is attending to something that he sees or hears. Is there 
not here a possibility of his making a false judgment ? 
Theaet. How ? 

Sock. By thinking that things he knows are other things 
he knows, or sometimes things he does not know. We 
were wrong when we agreed earlier that this was impossible. 
Theaet. What do you think about it now ? 

Socrates* next speech (192A, i-c, 5) contains a list of aU the cases 
in which it is impossible to mistake one thing for another. He 
takes all the possible combinations of two objects which are (a) 
known (and now remembered) or (6) unknown (completely), (c) now 
perceived or (d) not now perceived. The conclusion is that there 
are only three combinations in which mistaking is possible. The 
reader would find the same difficulty as Theaetetus in following 
the statement and may prefer a summary to a translation. It 
will be simplest to use ' an acquaintance ' to mean a person (or 
thing) whom I know and of whom I have a memory image now before 
my mind ; and ' a stranger ’ to mean a person (or thing) with which 
I have never been acquainted at all, a toUU stranger. 

Mistake, then, is impossible in the following cases : 

(1) If neither object is now perceived, I cannot mistake an 
acquaintance for another acquaintance, or confuse him with a 
stranger, or confuse two strangers. (These cases will be illustrated 
by examples at 193A-B.) 

(2) If perception only is involved, I cannot confuse two things 
which I see. or an object seen with an object not seen, or two objects 
■neither of which b seen. 

(3) Where both knowledge and perception are involved, I cannot 
co^use two acquaintances both now seen and recognised ^ ; or 
confuse an acquaintance now seen and recognised vdth an absent 
acquaintance or with a stranger who is present. And there can be 
no confusion of two total strangers, whether I now see one of them 
or not. 

**To recogoSae is to fit the new perception to the right memory-image, left 
by a former perception of the same object. 
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Socrktes now gives a summary statement of the three cases where 
mistake is possible, and these are illustrated in detail. 

192c, 5. SocR. IfiOfUitMes). There remain, then, the following cases 
in which, if anyw^e, false judgment can occur. 

Theaet. What are they ? Perhaps they may help me to 
understand better. At present I cannot follow. 

SocR. Take things you know : you can suppose them to be 
other things which you both know and perceive ; or to be 
things you do not know, but do perceive ; or you can confuse 

D. two things which you both know and perceive. 

Theaet. Now I am more in the dark than ever. 

SocR. Let me start again, then, and put it in this way. I 
know Theodorus and have a memory in my mind of what he 
is like, and the same with Theaetetus. At certain moments 
I see or touch or hear or otherwise perceive them ; at other 
times, though I have no perception of you and Theodorus, 
I nevertheless remember you both and have you before my 
mind. Isn't that so? 

E. Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. That, then, is the first point I want to make clear — 
that it is possible either to perceive or not to perceive 
something one is acquainted with. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. And it is also possible, when one is not acquainted 
with a thing, sometimes not to perceive it either, sometimes 
merely to perceive it and nothing more. 

Theaet. That is possible too. 

Socrates now takes, for illustration, three cases from his list, 
where mistake is impossible. They are cases in which no present 
perception is involved, (i) When nothing is before my mind except 
images of things I have formerly become acquainted with, I cannot 
judge that one of these remembered things is the other. (2) If I 
have an image of one only, I cannot judge that the thing is something 
I have never known. (3) Still less can I identify or confuse two 
things, neither of which I have ever known. 

192E. SocR. Then see if you can foUow me better now. If 
193. Socrates knows Theodorus and Theaetetus, but sees neither 
and has no sort of present perception of them, he can never 
thinlr in his own mind that Theaetetus is Theodorqs. Is 
that good sense ? 

Theaet. Yes, that is true. 

SocR. Well, that was the first of the cases I mentioned. 
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193. Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And the second was this : if I know one of you but 
not the other and perceive neither, once more I could never 
think that the one I know is the other whom I do not know. 
Theaet. True. 

B. SocR. And thirdly, if I neither know nor perceive either 
of you, I cannot think that one unknown person is another 
untoown person. And now take it as if I had gone over 
the whole list of cases again, in which I shall never judge 
falsely about you and Theodorus, whether I know both or 
neither or only one of you. And the same applies to perceiv- 
ing, if you follow me. 

Theaet. I follow now. 

' The same applies to perceiving ' refers to the second class of 
cases, where perception only is involved. If there is nothing but 
two objects of perception, you cannot mistake the one for the 
other, whether you perceive both or neither or one only. There 
remains the third class of cases, where both previous acquaintance 
and {Resent perception are concerned. Among these So(^tes now 
illustrates the thne cases in which mistake is possible. 

X93B. SocR. It remains, then, that false judgment should occur 
in a case like this : when I, who know you and Theodorus 
c. and {X>ssess imprints of you both like seal-impressions in 
the waxen block, see you both at a distance indistinctly 
and am in a hurry to assign the proper imprint of each 
to the proper visual perception, like fitting a foot into its 
own footmark to effect a recognition ^ ; and then make 
the mistake of interchanging them, like a man who thrusts 
his feet into the wrong shoes, and apply the perception of 
each to the imprint of the other. Or my mistake might 
be illustrated by the sort of thing that happens in a mirror 
D. when the visual current transposes right to left.* In that 
case mistaking or false judgment does result. 

Theaet. I think it does. Socrates. That is an admirable 
description of what happens to judgment. 

SocR. Then there is dso the case where I know both 
and perceive only one, and do not get the knowledge I 

1 An allasion to the recognition of Orestes by his footmark tallying with 
his sister Electra’s, Aeschylus, Chotpkori, 205 S. 

* Plato explains reflection by supposing that a stream of light (the visual 
current) from the eye coalesces at the surface of the mirror with a stream of 
li^t (colour) 'from the object. How the transposition occurs will be explained 
below, p. 327. 
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Z93D. nave of that one to correspond with my perception. That 
is the expression I used before, which you did not under- 
stand. 

Theaet. No, I did not. 

The first of these two cases might be called the mistake of double 
transposition. The second is really similar, but simply, involving 
only a single transposition of the same t)rpe. Instead of two false 
judgments : ' Yonder man (Theodorus) is Theaetetus, and that 
other man (Theaetetus) is Theodorus we now have only one. 
There is also the third case (192c) where I mistake a stranger 
whom I see for someone I remember. This is of the same pattern ; 
I wrongly identify something now perceived (whether formerly 
known or not known, does not matter) with something I know. 
Socrates does not illustrate this, but now repeats his explanation 
of the two cases he has illustrated. 

193D. SocR. Well, that is what I was saying : if you know 
E. one of two people and also perceive him and if you get the 
knowledge you have to correspond with the perception of 
him, you will never think he is another person whom you 
both know and perceive, if your knowledge of him likewise 
is got to correspond with the perception. That was so, 
wasn’t it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But there was left over the case I have been describ- 
ing now, in which we say false judgment does occur : the 
possibility that you may know both and see or otherwise 
194. perceive both, but not get the two imprints to correspond 
each with its proper perception. Like a bad archer, you 
may shoot to one side and miss the mark — ^which is indeed 
another phrase we use for error. 

Theaet. With good reason. 

SocR. Also, when a perception b present which belongs 
to one of the imprints, but none which belongs to the 
other, and the mind fits to the present perception the im- 
print belonging to the absent one, in aJl such cases it is 
in error. To sum up : in the case of objects one does not 
B. know and has never perceived, there is, it seems, no possi- 
bility of error or false judgment, if our present account 
is sound ; but it is precisely in the field of objects both 
known and perceived that judgment turns and twists about 
and proves false or true — ^true when it brings impressions 
straight to their proper imprints ; false when it misdirects 
them crosswise to the wrong imprint. 
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194B. Theaet. Siirely that is a satisfactory account, i^’t it, 
Socrates ? 

c. SocR. You will think still better of it when you hear the 
rest. To judge truly is a fine thing and there is something 
discreditable in error. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Sock. Well, they say the differences arise in this way. 
When a man has in his mind a good thick slab of wax, 
smooth and kneaded to the right consistency, and the 
impressions that come through the senses are stamped on 
these tables of the ‘ heart ' — ^Homer’s word hints at the 

D. mind’s likeness to wax * — ^then the imprints are clear and 
deep enough to last a long time. Such people are quick 
to learn and also have good memories, and besides they 
do not interchange the imprints of their perceptions but 
think truly. These imprints being distinct and well- 
spaced are quickly assigned to their several stamps — the 
'real things’ as they are called — and such men are said 
to be clever. Do you agree ? 

Theaet. Most emphatically. 

E. SocR. When a person has what the poet’s wisdom com- 
mends as a ' shaggy heart ’, or when the block is muddy 
or made of impure wax, or over soft or hard, the people 
with soft wax are quick to learn, but forgetful, those with 
hard wax the reverse. Where it is shaggy or rough, a 
gritty kind of stuff containing a lot of earth or dirt, the 
impressions obtained are indistinct ; so are they too when 
the stuff is hard, for they have no depth. Impressions in 

195. soft wax also are indistinct, because they melt together 
and soon become blurred. And if, besides this, they 
overlap through being crowded together into some wretched 
little narrow mind, they are still more indistinct. All 
these types, then, are likely to judge falsely. When they 
see or hear or think of something, they cannot quickly assign 
things to their several imprints. Because they are so slow 
and sort things into the wrong places, they constantly see 
and hear and think amiss, and we say they are mistaken 
about things and stupid. 

* The Homeric word for heart resembles Ktip 6 s (wax). Beare ( Gk . 
Theories of EUm. Cognition 367) remarks that, had Plato chosen any ph3rsioaI 
organ ^o correspond to the wax as the seat of memory, it would probably 
have been the heart, the brain being the instrument of reason. There 'is 
n() satisfactqry evidence that the comparison of memory to a waxen block 
had ever b^n used before, except as a poet’s metaphor (Aesch. P . V . 815 
ru^fhoow aXrois Ewn. 373, etc.). 
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195B. Theaet. Your description could not be better, Socrates. 
SocR. We are to conclude, then, that felse judgments do 
exist in us ? 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

SocR. And true ones also, I suppose ? 

Theaet. True ones also. 

SocR. At last, then, we believe we have reached a satis- 
factory agreement that both these kinds of judgments 
certainly exist ? 

Theaet. Most emphatically. 

It does not appear that Plato offers his waxen block as anything 
more than an illustration, a mechanical model which helps us to 
distinguish a memory-image from a fresh impression of sense, and 
to imagine the process of fitting the one to the other correctly 
or incorrectly. The conclusion, that true and false judgments of 
this t}^ do exist, rests simply on familiar experience. The illus- 
tration serves to bring out the point that error comes in, not in 
the act of direct perception, but in judgments we make about 
what we perceive. This is an advance on Protagoras, who drew 
no distinction between what ' appears ' to me to be true (what 
I believe or think) and what ‘ appears ' to me as real in perception. 
But his account of false judgment as ‘ thinking the thing that is 
not ’ and his denial that such a thing is possible have been shelved. 
This thesis is reserved for the Sophist. 

195B-196C. False judgment in general cannot, however, be defined 
as the misfitting of perception to (kougfit 
The* weak point, however, is this. Only a small class of fake 
judgments, even about things we now perceive, consist in identify- 
ing them with things we formerly perceived and now remember. 
This is the only type of judgment so far considered and described. 
It has been agreed, as a matter of common experience, that such 
judgments do exist. But there is an immense class of judgments, 
true and false, about things I do not now perceive and never have 
perceived. All historical judgments about events outside my own 
experience belong to this class. There are also, as Socrates now 
observes, true and false judgments about things that never can 
be perceived. Hence all that has been established is that false 
judgment does exist in a very small class of cases where we wrongly 
identify something we perceive. This is important, as contradicting 
Protagoras' doctrine that false judgment is impossible. But it 
has now to be pointed out that this ‘ mistaking ' or wrong ' fitting 
together of thought and perception' is not a definition of fake 
judgment in general. It will not cover cases where no perception 
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is involved. We can make mistakes about numbers, which are 
not objects of perception but are said to be ‘ known ' in the sense 
we have just given to that term, i.e. registered as imprints in the 
memory. We must accordingly retract the earlier statement that 
mistakes cannot occur between two objects both known but not 
perceived. 

Z95B. Scx:r. It reaUy does seem to be true, Theaetetus, that a 
garrulous person is a strange and disagreeable creature.^ 
Theaet, Why, what makes you say that ? 
c. SocR. Disgust at my own stupidity. I am indeed garru- 
lous : what else can you call a man who goes on bandying 
arguments to and fro because he is such a dolt that he 
cannot make up his mind and is loath to surrender any one 
of them ? 

Theaet. But why are you disgusted with yourself ? 
SocR. I am not merely disgusted but anxious about the 
answer I shall make if someone asks : ' So, Socrates, you 
have made a discovery : that false judgment resides, not 
in our perceptions among themselves nor yet in our thoughts, 

D. but in the fitting together of perception and thought ? ' 
I suppose I shall say. Yes, and plume myself on this brilliant 
discovery of ours. 

Theaet. I don't see anything to be ashamed of in what 
you have just pointed out, Socrates. 

SocR. ' the other hand,' he will continue, ' you also 
say that we can never imagine that a man whom we merely 
think of and do not see is a horse which again we do not 
see or touch but merely think of without perceiving it 
in any way ? ' I suppose I shall say. Yes, to that. 
Theaet. And rightly. 

E. SocR. * On that showing,' he will say, ‘ a man could never 
imagine that ii, which he merely thinks of, is 12, whidi 
again he merely thinks of.' Come, you must find the answer 
now. 

Theaet. Well, I shall answer that, if he saw or handled 
eleven things, he might suppose they were twelve ; but 
he will never make that jud^ent about the 11 and the 
12 he has in his thoughts. 

SocR. Well now, does a man ever consider in his own 
196. ^ mind 5 and 7 — I don't mean five men and seven men or 
anything of that sort, but just 5 and 7 themselves, which 

* * ' Gairufity * or * babbling ' was an abusive term applied to the conversa- 
tions of Socrates and his associates. See below, p. 176, on Soph. 2250. 
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196. we describe as records in that waxen block of ours, among 
which there can be no false judgment — does anyone ever 
take these into consideration and ask himself in his inward 
conversation how much they amount to ; and does one 
man believe and state that they make ii, another that 
they make 12, or does everybody agree they make I2 ? 

B. Theaet. Far from it ; many people say ii ; and if larger 
numbers are involved, the more room there is for mistakes ; 
for you are speaking generally of any numbers, I suppose. 
SocR. Yes, that is right. Now consider what happens 
in this case. Is it not thinking that the 12 itself that is 
stamped on the waxen block is ii ? 

Theaet. It seems so. 

SocR. Then haven’t we come round again to our first 
argument ? For when this happens to someone, he is 
thinking that one thing he knows is another thing he 
knows ; and that, we said, was impossible. That was the 
very ground on which we were led to make out that there 
could be no such thing as false judgment : it was in order 
c. to avoid the conclusion that the same man must at the 
same time know and not know the same thing. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

SocR. If so, we must account for false judgment in some 
other way than as the misfitting of thought to perception. 
If it were that, we should never make mistakes among 
our thoughts themselves. As the case stands now, either 
there is no such thing as false judgment, or it is possible 
not to know what one does know. Which alternative do 
you choose ? 

Theaet. I see no possible choice, Socrates. 

The Platonist may here be surprised to find our knowledge of 
a number regarded as the record in the memory-tablet of an im- 
pression, as if we became acquainted with the number 12 in the 
same way as with a colour or a sound or a person. Has Plato 
abandoned his doctrine of Recollection, according to which our 
knowledge of Forms, including numbers and their relations, is 
alwa3rs latent in the soul, not acquired through the senses during 
this life, but only revived on the occasion of sense-experience ? 
There is no ground for such a conclusion. The whole dialogue 
examines the claim of the world of external sensible objects to 
be the sole source of knowledge. This claim is taken as implying 
that outside us there are physical objects whidi can yidd us sense- 
data through the several organs, and inside us a tabula rasa- on 
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which impresnons so received can be stamped and recorded. This 
mechanis m is based on the empiricist assumption that all our know- 
ledge must be derived somehow from the external objects of per- 
ception. On this assumption (which Plato himself does not accept) 
our idea of the number 12 must be supposed to be extracted from 
a series of sense-impressions and added to our memory records. 
As Campbell remarks, ‘ memory is made to do the work of abstrac- 
tion '. This is all the apparatus that has so far come into view. 
It has sufficed to illustrate one class of mistakes — the wrong fitting- 
together of old records and new impressions. But we have now 
seen that this formula will not cover the mistaking of one memory 
record for another, and so it will not do as a general account of 
false judgment. We cannot admit mistakes about numbers, unless 
we can find a sense iii which we can not know something we do 
know. The empiricist’s apparatus will have to be enlarged. 

X96D-Z99C. Memory compared to an aviary, to provide for mistaken 
judgments not involving perception 

Objection might be taken to the statement (196B) that, when 
we make the mistake, we ‘ think that the 12 on our wax-tablet is 
II ', or that ' one thing we know (12) is another thing we know 
(ii) '. It is still presumed that a false judgment must consist in 
wrongly identifying one thing with another. Even if that were 
so, what we identify with ii is, not 12, but ‘ the sum of 5 and 7 ' 
— a number which at the moment we do not know (in a sense). 
We are wondering what number it is, and wrongly conclude that 
it is II. The number 12, although we are familiar with it, is not 
present to our mind. We do not judge that 12 is ii. 

This objection, it is true, does not invalidate the only conclusion 
stated ; that the misfitting of thought and perception cannot be 
a definition of false judgment in general. But it serves to bring 
out the need for some enlargement of the empiricist apparatus — 
some further distinction between the meanings of the word ' know ’. 
The misleading statement that 'we judge the 12 in our waxen 
block to be II ' is a consequence of the too narrow use of ‘ know ' 
in terms of that image. To ' know ' meant to have become ac- 
quainted with a thing and to ' remember ’ it in the sense of having 
the memory of it now before the mind. If I remember both iz 
and 12 in that way, to confuse them is as impossible as we said 
it was to confuse ^o absent friends when I now remember them 
both* Socrates, accordingly, goes on to distinguish yet another 
sense of ' know ’. The image of an object may be registered in 
the membry without being present to our consciousness. It is 
possible not to know (have before our minds) what we do know 
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(possess somewhere registered in memory). A new simile, the 
aviary, is now substituted for the waxen block to provide for this 
latent knowledge. We shall no longer need to speak as if the 
n um ber i2 were present to our minds and confused with ii. 

196D. SocR. But the argument is not going to allow both alterna- 
tives. However, we must stick at nothing : suppose we 
try being quite shameless. 

Theaet. In what vray ? 

SocR. By making up our minds to describe what knowing 
is like. 

Theaet. How is that shameless ? 

SocR. You seem to be unaware that our whole conversation 
from the outset has been an inquiry after the nature of know- 
ledge on the supposition that we did not know what it was. 
Theaet. No, I am quite aware of that. 

SocR. Then, doesn't it strike you as shameless to explain 
what knowing is like, when we don’t know what knowledge 
E. is ? The truth is, Theaetetus, that for some time past 

there has been a vicious taint in our discussion. Times 
out of number we have said : ‘ we know ', ‘ we do not 
know ’, ' we have knowledge ', ' we have no knowledge ', 
as if we could understand each other while we still know 
nothing about knowledge. At this very moment, if you 
please, we have once more used the wor^ ‘ know nothing ' 
and ' understand ’, as if we had a right to use them while 
we are still destitute of knowledge. 

Theaet. Well, but how are you going to carry on a dis- 
cussion, Socrates, if you keep dear of those words ? 

197. SocR. I cannot, being the man I am, though I might if 

I were an expert in debate. If such a person were here 
now, he would profess to keep dear of them and rebuke us 
severely for my use of language. As we are such bunglers, 
then, ^all I be so bold as to describe what knowing is like ? 

I think it might hdp us. 

Theaet. Do so, then, by all means. And if you cannot 
avoid those words, you shall not be blamed. 

SocR. Well, you have heard what ' knowing ’ is commonly 
said to be ? 

Theaet. Possibly ; but I don’t remember at the moment. 
B. SocR. They say it is * having knowledge ’.^ 

* This is of course not a * definition * of knowing, but a verbal paraphrase; 
which occurs at Euthyd. 277B. It may be due to IVodicus or some others 
writer on the correct use of language (mpi dyo/tdmw ifBdnfns). Ptodicus is 
cited in th^ context at Euihyd. 277X. 
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Z 97 B. TBeabt. True. 

SocR. Let us make a slight amendment and say ; ‘ possess- 
ing knowledge \ 

THeaet. What difierence would you say that makes ? 
SocR. None, pahaps ; but let me tell you my idea and 
you shall help me test it. 

Theaet. I will if I can. 

SocR. ' Having * seems to me different from ' possessing 
If a man has bought a coat and owns it, but is not wearing 
it, we should say he possesses it without having it about 
him.i 

Theaet. True. 

c. SocR. Now consider whether knowledge is a thing you 
can possess in that way without having it about you, like 
a man who has caught some wild birds — ^pigeons or what 
not — and keeps them in an aviary he has made for them 
at home. In a sense, of cotnse, we might say he ' has ' 
them all the time inasmuch as he possesses them, mightn’t 
we ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But in another sense he ' has ' none of them, though 
he has got control of them, now that he has made them 
captive in an enclosure of his own ; he can take and have 
hold of them whenever he likes by catching any bird he 

D. chooses, and let them go again ; and it is open to him to 
do that as often as he pleases. 

Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Once more then, just as a while ago we imagined 
a sort of waxen block in our minds, so now let us suppose 
that every mind contains a kind of aviary stocked with 
birds of every sort, some in flocks apart from the rest, some 
in small groups, and some solitary, flying in any direction 
among them aU.* 

E. Theaet. Be it so. What follows? 

SocR. When we are babies we must suppose this recep- 
tacle empty, and take the birds to stand for pieces of 
knowledge. Whenever a person acquires any piece of 

* "Extafis commonly used of ' wearing * a garment. It also means ' to bave 
hold of ' — the phrase used below for holding the bird that has been caught 
inside the aviary. 

\Some classification of the objects of knowledge seems to be hinted at. 
Comparison with the Sophist (252B ff.) may suggest that the large and small 
groups of birds are generic and specific Forms, the solitary birds which fly 
among an the rest, Forma of universal application like Existence, Sameness, 
Difference. But nothing turns on such conjectures. 
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197E. knowledge and shuts it up in his enclosure, we must say 
he has learnt or discovered the thing of which this is the 
knowledge, and that is what ' knowing ' means. 

Theaet. Be it so. 

198. SocR. Now think of him hunting once more for any piece 
of knowledge that he wants, catching and holding it, and 
letting it go again. In what terms are we to describe that 
— ^the same that we used of the original process of acquisi- 
tion, or different ones ? An illustration may help you to 
see what I mean. There is a science you call ‘ arithmetic '. 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Conceive that, then, as a chase after pieces of know- 
ledge about all the numbers, odd or even. 

Theaet. I will. 

SocR. That, I take it, is the science in virtue of which 
B. a man has in his control pieces of knowledge about numbers 
and can hand them over to someone else. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And when he hands them over, we call it ‘ teaching ’, 
and when the other takes them from him, that is ‘ learning ', 
and when he has them in the sense of possessing them in 
that aviary of his, that is ' knowing '. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Now observe what follows. The finished arith- 
metician knows all numbers, doesn’t he? There is no 
number the knowledge of which is not in his mind. 
Theaet. Naturally. 

c. SocR. And such a person may sometimes count either 
the numbers themselves in his own head or some set of 
external things that have a number. 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. And by counting we shall mean simply trying to 
find out what some particular number amounts to ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. It appears, then, that the man who, as we admitted, 
knows every number, is trying to find out what he knows 
as if he had no knowledge of it. No doubt you sometimes 
hear puzzles of that sort debated. 

Theaet. Indeed I do. 

D. SocR. Well, our illustration from hunting pigeons and 
getting possession of them will enable us to explain that 
the hunting occurs in two ways : first, before you possess 
your pigeon in order to have possession of it ; secondly, ' 
after getting possession of it, in order to catch and ludd 
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1980. in your hand what you have already possessed for some 
time. In the same way, if you have long possessed pieces 
of knowledge about things you have learnt and know, it 
is still possible to get to know the same things again, by 
the process of recovering the knowledge of some particular 
thing and getting hold of it. It is knowledge you have 
possessed for some time, but you had not got it handy in 
your mind. 

Theaet. True. 

E. SocR. That, then, was the drift of my question, what 
terms should be used to describe the arithmetician who 
sets about counting or the literate person who sets about 
reading ; because it seemed as if, in such a case, the man 
was setting about learning again from himself what he 
already knew. 

Theaet. That sounds odd, Socrates. 

SocR. Well, but can we say he is going to read or count 
199. something he does not know, when we have already granted 
that he knows all the letters or all the numbers ? 

Theaet. No, that is absurd too. 

SocR. Shall we say, then, that we care nothing about 
words, if it amuses anyone to turn and twist the expressions 
' knowing ’ and ‘ learning ’ ? Having drawn a distinction 
between possessing knowledge and having it about one, 
we agree that it is impossible not to possess what one does 
possess, and so we avoid the result that a man should not 
know what he does know ; but we say that it is possible 
for him to get hold of a false judgment about it. For 
B. he may not have about him the knowledge of that thing, 
but a different piece of knowledge instead, if it so happens 
that^ in hunting for some particular piece of knowledge, 
among those that are fluttering about, he misses it and 
catches hold of a difierent one. In that case, you see, he 
mistakes zi for Z2,* because he has caught hold of the 
knowledge of ii that is inside him, instead of his knowledge 
of 12, as he might catch a dove in place of a pigeon. 
Theaet. That seems reasonable. 

SocR. Whereas, when he catches the piece of knowledge 
he is trying to catch, he is not mistaken but thinks what 

* LiteraUy ' thinks ii is is '. This cannot now mean that he 1^ both 
nniCbers before his mind and judges one of them to be the other. This was 
agreed to be impossible (195B). It means that he mistakes the number ii. 
• which ho lays hold of for the number is which he was really looking for. 
when he is asked : What is the sum of 7 and 5 ? 
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199B. Is true. In this way both true and false judgments can 
c. exist, and the obstacles that were troubling us are removed. 
You will agree to this, perhaps ? Or will you not ? 
Theaet. I will. 

SocR. Yes ; for now we are rid of the contradiction about 
people not knowing what they do know. That no longer 
implies our not possessing what we do possess, whether 
we are mistaken about something or not. 

The aviary has enlarged the machinery of the waxen block by 
providing for the process of hunting out latent pieces of knowledge 
and bringing them before the mind. So it has led to the suggestion 
that false judgment occurs when we get hold of the wrong piece 
of knowledge and * interchange ’ it for the right one. An important 
difference between the two images is that the process of originally 
acquiring knowledge is differently conceived. The waxen block 
was thought of as a receptacle for sense-impressions which left 
their imprint as memory-images. It seemed hard to imagine how 
one such imprint should ever be mistaken for another ; and no 
provision was made for historical knowledge or any knowledge 
not immediately derived from the senses. The aviary, on the other 
hand, represents knowledge as acquired from a teacher who ' hands 
over ' pieces of information to the learner. Such information would 
not consist in a series of separate imprints, but rather of statements 
offered for our belief. It would cover historical and abstract 
knowledge, as well as our notions of such things as numbers. 

Now, from the Meno onwards, Plato has repeatedly declared 
that what he calls ' knowledge ' is not a thing that can be ‘ handed 
over ’ by one person to another. The true objects of knowledge 
must be directly seen by the eye of the soul ; the professors of 
education who claim to put into the mind knowledge that is not 
there are like one who should claim to put sight into blind eyes.^ 
The sophists are condemned for offering to ‘ hand over ' ‘ excellence ' 
(arete) of various sorts to their hearers.* In Plato’s view all 
mathematical knowledge and knowledge of the Forms cannot, in 
the ordinary sense, be ' taught ’. It is always in the soul and 
needs to be * recollected ’. The intervention of a teacher is not 
necessary, though the process may be directed and assisted by 
conversation (‘ dialectic ’) with a wiser person who will act as 
midwife. The Platonist will see at once that what is here called 
a ’ piece of knowledge ’ can be nothing more than a belief (ddfa), 
conveyed from' one mind to another. All this cannot be o|)enly 
said here, because the Forms are excluded from the discu^on, 

Meno 93B ; Enthyd. 2730, 287A. 
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which is confined to the empiricist claim that all knowledge* comes 
from the external world of sense, either directly or by teaching 
as commonly conceived. But Plato is careful to note that we are 
still working on the empiricist assumption that the aviary is empty 
at birth — a tdbtda rasa — and gradually filled with contents derived 
from sensible experience and learning. The reader, guided by the 
long description of Socratic midwifery, is left to infer that these 
so-called ' pieces of knowledge * are not knowledge at all. It is 
perhaps with intention that Plato, while describing the recovery 
of latent ‘ knowledge ', never uses his own word for recollection 
(anamnesis). 

199C-200D. RejecUon of ' interchange of pieces of knowledge ’ as 
an account of False Judgment 

The aviary has enabled us to imagine how a man who has learnt 
that the sum of 7 and 5 is 12, may sometimes ask himself what 
the sum of 7 and 5 is, and get hold of a wrong ‘ piece of knowledge ’, 
viz. the number ii, which he is also acquainted with. He mistakes 
this for the ‘ piece of knowledge ’ he wants, namely 12. This 
‘ interchange ' may seem to be an unobjectionable description of 
such a mistake. Socrates, however, at once raises an objection, 
which turns upon the imexplained term ‘ piece of knowledge '. 

Z99C. Sock, (continues). But it strikes me that a still stranger 
consequence is coming in sight. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Sock. That the interchange of pieces of knowledge should 
ever result in a judgment that is false. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

D. Sock. In the first place, that a man should have knowledge 
of something and at the same time fail to recognise ^ that 
very thing, not for want of knowing it but by reason of 
his own knowledge ; and next that he should judge that 
thing to be something else and vice versa — isn’t that very 
unreasonable : that when a piece of knowledge presents 
itself, the mind should fail to recognise anything and know 
nothing ? On this showing, the presence of ignorance might 
just as well make us know something, or the presence of 
blindness make us see — if knowledge can ever make us fail 
to know. 

Thft objection is obscure, and the language ambiguous : dyvoelr 
cw mean ^either ' to be ignorant of ’ or * to fail to recognise ’ (the 

* For dyvMu', meaning * fail to recognise ’, cf. i88b. 
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opposife of yvdivai, *to recognise’). The 'piece of knowledge 
that presents itself* must mean the number ii, which I have 
laid hold instead of the number 12 which I was looking for 
and have not found. In what sense does the interchange involve 
that I should ' fail to recognise (dytwetv) that very thing, not for 
want of knowing it {Ayva/toa^) but by reason of my own know- 
ledge * ? ‘ Fail to recognise that very thing ’ (the number ii) 
can only mean that I fail to recognise the fact that it is not the 
number I want ; hence Socrates says I judge it to be I2, i.e. mistake 
it for 12. But * not for want of knowing it ’ (dynKOftoa^) means 
' not for want of being acquainted with it’. The situation is analogous 
to what was described earlier ; I see an acquaintance and, failing 
to recognise him, mistake him for another acquaintance. But 
there perception was involved, and the mistake was explained as 
the fitting-together of the fresh impression and the wrong memory- 
image. Here no perception is involved. Socrates’ point seems 
to be that the aviary contains nothing but ' pieces of knowledge *. 

I am acquainted with both the numbers, ii and 12. One of them 
(ii) is now before my mind. How can I mistake that number 
for the other which I am also acquainted with ? If I have been 
taught and know the truth that 7 + 5 = 12, how can I substitute 

II for 12 and believe that I have got hold of the right number ? 
There is no question here of seeing something dimly at a distance ; 
only ‘ pieces of knowledge * are involved. 

To this we might reply that an analogous explanation by the 
misfitting of two pieces of knowledge could be given, if the unex- 
plained term * piece of knowledge * were taken in a sufficiently 
wide sense. The expression covers objects (such as numbers) that 
I am acquainted with, as well as truths that I have been taught. 
AU these are in my aviary. Does it also include a complex object 
such as ' the sum of 7 and 5 * ? This ought to be included ; it 
consists of terms I am acquainted with and it is before my mind 
when 1 ask : what is the sum of 7 and 5 ? It is this object that 
I identify with ii when I make my false judgment. If it is a 
' piece of knowledge * and contained in the aviary, then the false 
judgment can be explained as the wrong putting-together of two 
pieces of knowledge, as in the waxen block false judgment was the 
putting-together of a fresh impression and the wrong memory 
imprint. The result will be a false judgment entirely composed 
of ‘ pieces of knowledge ’ (terms I am acquainted with). It thus 
seems that the aviary apparatus is, after all, as adequate to explain 
false judgment where no perception is involved as the waxen olock 
was to explain false judgment involving perception. ^ r 

It is hard to resist the impression that Plato has overlooked this 
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exjdanation, because he does not recognise ‘ the sum of 7 dnd 5 ’ 
as a ' piece of knowledge but persists nn speaking as if we judged 
not that * the sum of 7 and 5 is ii ' but that ‘ la (the number we 
are seeking) is ii (the number we lay hold of) If such objects 
as ' the s\im of 7 and 5 * are excluded, then the difficulty Socrates 
raises does exist : how can I mistake the ii which I have before 
my mind for the 12 which I know but have not before my mind ? 

Theaetetus, at any rate, does not put forward the explanation 
above offered. He takes up Socrates’ word for ‘ ignorance ’ or 

* failure to recognise ’ {iyvm/uxrivr)), and suggests that our minds 
may contain ‘ pieces of ignorance ' as well as * pieces of knowledge 

199E. Theaet. Perhaps, Socrates, we were wrong in making the 
birds stand for pieces of knowledge only, and we ought to 
have imagined pieces of ignorance flying about with them 
in the mind. Then, in chasing them, our man would lay 
hold sometimes of a piece of knowledge, sometimes of a 
piece of ignorance ; and the ignorance would make him 
judge falsely, the knowledge truly, about the same thing. 

What is a ‘ piece of ignorance ’ ? Evidently not an object I am 
unacquainted with, for then it would not be in the aviary at all. 
It can only be a false belief which I have somehow formed or been, 
taught, such as that 7 + 5 = ii. There is no reason why false 
beliefs should not be in the aviary ; in fact our aviaries contain only 
too many. In so far as they consist of terms I am acquainted with 
and are things that I have learnt and possess stored in my memory, 
they satisfy the description of ‘ pieces of knowledge ’. But they are 
not knowledge in the sense in which whatever is knowledge must be 
true. That they are simply false beliefs is practically stated in 
Theaetetus’ last words : ' the ignorance would make him judge 
falsely ’. Theaetetus’ suggestion means that what I lay hold of is 
an old false belief which I bring up into consciousness. 

An obvious answer to Theaetetus’ suggestion would be this : 

* You explain my making a false judgment now as my getting hold 
of an old false belief which I have acquired and have in my memory ; 
but that does not explain how I could acquire that false beUef 
originally. You merely push back to an earlier stage the same 
problem : how could I ever judge that 7 + 5 = n ? ' Socrates, 
however, does not raise that objection. Taking Theaetetus’ sugges- 
tion that I call up and affirm an old false belief, he asks how it is 
that I fail to recognise it as false and mistake it for a true piece of 
knowlldge. 

199E. SocR. It is not easy to disapprove of an)rthing you say, 
Theaetetus ; but think again about your suggestion. Sup- 
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199E! pose it is as you say ; then the man who lays hold of the 
200. piece of ignorance will judge falsely. Is that right ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But of course he will not think he is judging falsely. 
Theaet. Of course not. 

SocR. No; he will think he is judging truly; and his 
attitude of mind will be the same as if he knew the thing 
he is mistaken about. 

Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. So he will imagine that, as a result of his chase, he 
has got hold of a piece of knowledge, not a piece of ignorance. 
Theaet. Clearly. 

SocR. Then we have gone a long way round only to find 
ourselves confronted once more with our original ^ificulty. 
Our destructive critic will laugh at us. ‘You wonderful 
B. people,’ he will say, ‘ are we to understand that a man 
knows both a piece of knowledge and a piece of ignorance, 
and then supposes that one of these things he knows is the 
other which he also knows ? Or does he know neither, and 
then judge that one of these unknown things is the other ? 
Or does he know only one, and identify this known thing 
with the unknown one, or the unknown one with the known ? 
Or are you going to tell me that there are yet further pieces 
of knowledge aboiU your pieces of knowledge and ignorance, 
and that their owner keeps these shut up in yet another of 
c. your ridiculous aviaries or waxen blocks, knowing them so 
long as he possesses them, although he may not have them 
at hand in his mind ? On that showing you will find your- 
selves perpetually driven round in a circle and never getting 
any further.’ What are we to reply to that, Theaetetus ? 
Theaet. Really, Socrates, I don't know what we are to say. 
SocR. Maybe, my young friend, we have deserved this 
rebuke, and the argument shows that we were wrong to 
D. leave knowledge on one side and look first for an explanation 
of false judgment. That cannot be understood until we 
have a satisfactory account of the nature of knowledge. 
Theaet. As things now stand, Socrates, one cannot avoid 
that conclusion. 

The critic objects that it is as hard to explain how I can fail to 
recognise a false belief as false and mistake it for the trye bdief 
which I possess stored in my mind, as it is to explain how I can 
mistake an object before my mind for another object' which is in 
my memory. As Socrates indicates, that leads on to the question : 
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How can I know that I know ? How can I recognise knowledge 
when I have it and be sure that it is knowledge ? This is an old 
problem inconclusively discussed in the Charmides (167 ff.). Plato 
refuses to pursue it here, or to carry any further the attempt to 
account for false belief. 

What has emerged is that the term ‘ knowledge ' is very 
ambiguous. Until we have discovered all its meanings, we cannot 
really explain false judgment. The discussion has been fruitful in 
bringing to light some of these meanings. But the scope of the 
dialogue excludes all that Plato calls knowledge in the full sense. 
He breaks off here because he cannot go further without invoking 
the true objects of knowledge. Plato’s own analysis of false judg- 
ment will be given in the Sophist, when the Forms ^ve been brought 
into view. 

200D-201C. Conclusion : Knowledge cannot be defined as True 
Belief 

It has become clear that the so-called ‘ pieces of knowledge ’ which 
I have learnt from a teacher and stored in my memory are nothing 
better than true beliefs. When I recall one to consciousness my 
attitude of mind towards it is, as Socrates says, indistinguishable 
from my attitude to a false belief. This consideration leads us to 
the next point : the final refutation of the claim of true belief to 
be knowledge. My confidence in a mere belief is not grounded in 
reason. The teaching which consists in ‘ handing over ’ beliefs, 
whether true or false, is no better than the rhetorical persuasion 
of a barrister. Knowledge is not so gained ; and when it is gained, 
it cannot be shaken by persuasion. 

200D. SocR. To start all over again, then ; what is one to say 
that knowledge is ? For surely we are not going to give 
up yet. 

Theaet. Not unless you do so. 

SocR. Then tell me : what definition can we give with 
the least risk of contradicting ourselves ? 

E. Theaet. The one we tried before, Socrates. I have noth- 
ing else to suggest. 

SocR. What wras that ? 

Theaet. That true belief is knowledge. Surely there can 
at least be no mistake in believing what is true and the 
consequences are alwa)rs satisfactory.^ 

* It haff been pointed out in the Mmo (97 a) that for practical purposes it 
is as useful to believe that a road leads to a certain place as to know that, it 
does!' Cf. zXsa'Rep. 506c : belief without knowledge is at the best like a blind 
man who takes the right road. 
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200e’ Socr. Try, and you will see, Theaetetus, as the man said 
when he was asked if the river was too deep to ford. So 
here, if we go forward on our search, we may stumble upon 
201. something that will reveal the thing we are looking for. We 
shall make nothing out, if we stay where we are. 

Theaet. True ; let us go forward and see. 

Socr. Well, we need not go far to see this much ; you 
will find a whole profession to prove that true belief is not 
knowledge. 

Theaet. How so ? What profession ? 

Socr. The profession of those paragons of intellect known 
as orators and lawyers. There you have men who use their 
skill to produce conviction, not by instruction, but by making 
people believe whatever they want them to believe. You 
B. can hardly imagine teachers so clever as to be able, in the 
short time allowed by the clock, to instruct their hearers 
thoroughly in the true facts of a case of robbery or other 
violence which those hearers had not witnessed. 

Theaet. No, I cannot imagine that ; but they can con- 
vince them. 

Socr. And by convincing you mean making them believe 
something. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Socr. And when a jury is rightly convinced of facts which 
can be known only by an eye-witness, then, judging by hear- 
c. say and accepting a true belief, they are judging without 
knowledge, although, if they find the right verdict, their 
conviction is correct ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Socr. But if true belief and knowledge were the same thing, 
the best of jurymen could never have a correct beUef without 
knowledge. It now appears that they must be different 
things. 

This argument is repeated in a later dialogue, the Timaeus (51D), 
where the existence of the Forms is said to follow from the distinc- 
tion between knowledge or rational understanding (vovs) and true 
belief. Knowledge is produced by instruction, always accompanied 
by a true account of its grounds ^yog), unshakable by 

persuasion, and possessed by gods and only a few among men. 
True behef is produced by persuasion, not based on rational grounds 
(AXoyov), can be changed by persuasion, and is possessed by all 
mankind. 

In our passage Socrates has not spoken of the absence of rational 
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groiinds, such as he has in mind in the Meno and the Titnaeus. 
In both those dialogues Plato is thinking of what he himself calls 
knowledge. In the Meno mathematical knowledge is in question. 
After his experiment with the slave, Socrates remarks that the 
slave has now a true belief about the solution ; but it will not be 
knowledge until he has been taken repeatedly through all the steps 
of the proof. He will then see for himself, with unshakable convic- 
tion, that the conclusion must be true. His belief will now be 
assured by reflection on the grounds or reasons {plrlaq XoyujfMp). 
Such is the ‘ true account of the grotmds * Xdyog) to which 

the Timaeus refers. But here the real objects of Imowledge are 
not to be mentioned, and Socrates is only allowed his analogous 
contrast between the juryman’s second-hand belief and the direct 
‘ knowledge ' of the eye-witness, who has seen the fact for himself. 

III. The claim of True Belief accompahied by an Account 
OR Explanation to be Knowledge 

20ZC-202C. Socrates states this theory as he has heard it 
Theaetetus’ next suggestion is that the addition of some kind of 
‘ account ’ or ' explanation ’ {logos) * will convert true belief into 
knowledge. Various possible senses of- * account ’ are distinguished 
and considered, and the suggestion is finally rejected. It will 
appear, however, that no one of these senses is the sense which 
’ account ’ bears in the Meno and the Timaeus. Why that sense 
is ignored will become dear as we proceed. 

20IC. Theaet. Yes, Socrates, I have heard someone make the 
distinction.* I had forgotten, but now it comes back to me. 
D. He said that true belief with the addition of an account 
(/ogos) was knowledge, while belief without an account was 
outside its range. Where no account coiild be given of a 
thing, it was not ‘ knowable ’ — that was the word he used 
— ^where it could, it was knowable. 

SocR. A good suggestion. But tell me how he distinguished 
these knowable things from the unknowable. It may turn 
out that what you were told tallies with something I have 
heard said. 

^ English provides no single equivalent for logos, a word whicn covers 
(i) statement, speech ; (2) expression, definition, description, formula ; 
(3) ' tale/ or enumeration ; (4) explanation, account, ground. A translator 
is forced to use now one. now another of these expressions. In the text the 
word remains ambiguous until Socrates distinguishes some of its chief 
meanings. ^ 

* Between knowledge and true belief. 
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20ID 'Theaet. I am not sure if I can recall that ; but I think 
I should recognise it if I heard it stated. 

SocR. If you have had a dream, let me teU you mine in 
return. I seem to have heard some people say that what 
E. might be called the first elements ^ of which we and all other 
things consist are such that no account can be given of them. 
Each of them just by itself can only be named ; we cannot 
attribute to it an3dhing further or say that it exists or does 
202. not exist ; for we should at once be attaching to it existence 
or non-existence, whereas we ought to add nothing if we 
are to express just it alone. We ought -not even to add 
‘ just ’ or ‘ it ' or ' each * or ‘ alone ’ or ‘ this ' •, or any other 
of a host of such terms. These terms, running loose about 
the place, are attached to everything, and they are distinct 
from the things to which they are applied. If it were possible 
for an element to be expressed in any formula exclusively 
belonging to it, no other terms ought to enter into that 
expression ; but in fact there is no formula in which any 
B. element can be expressed : it can only be named, for a name 
is all there is that belongs to it. But when we come to things 
composed of these elements, then, just as these things are 
complex, so the names are combined to make a description 
(logos), a description being precisely a combination of names. 
Accordingly, elements are inexplicable and unknowable, but 
they can be perceived ; while complexes (‘ syllables ') are 
knowable and explicable, and you can have a true notion 
of them. So when a man gets hold of the true notion of 
c. something without an accoimt, his mind does think truly 
of itk but he does not know it ; for if one caimot give and 
receive an accoimt of a thing, one has no knowledge of that 
thing. But when he has also got hold of an account, all 
this becomes possible to him and he is fully equipped with 
knowledge. 

Does that version represent the dream as you heard it, 
or not ? 

Theaet. Perfectly. 

The theory here put forward was certainly never held by Plato 
himself. On the other hand, it is obviously a philosophic theory, 

* oToixctd meant letters of the alphabet, or the * rudiments * of a subject. 

This is said to be its first occurrence as applied to the elements of physical 
things. Presently otMafial (syllables) is used for the complex things composed 
of elements. ^ • 

* Buttmann’s conjecture t 6 ‘t 6 ' tor rodro (here and at 205c) may be sup- 
ported hy^Soph. 239A. See note there (p. 207). 
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which would not occur to conunon sense. It must belong io some 
contemporary of Socrates or Plato, whom Plato does not choose to 
name.* Possibly, Socrates is represented as ' dreaming ' it because 
the theory was really advanced after his death. There seems to be 
no evidence sufficient to identify the author.* 

The theory may be considered under the three heads ; (a) Things ; 
(b) Language; {c) Cognition. 

(a) Things . — ^The only things recognised are ' ourselves and every- 
thhag else', i.e. concrete individual natural objects. These are 
composed of simple unanalysable elements. There is no question 
of immaterial things, for the elements are said to be perceptible. 
This also shows that atoms are not intended. Since no examples 
are given, we cannot say whether ' elements ' means simple primary 
substances, such as gold, or simple qualities, like yellow, or even 
whether the author drew this distinction. He may have meant any 
simple constituent that we should name in enumerating all the parts 
we can perceive and distinguish in a complex thing. 

{b) Language . — ^The element, being simple, has a name only. We 
can refer to or indicate it by this name. But it ‘ has no logos *. 
This appears to cover two meanings which we should distinguish, 
(i) We caimot make any statement about the element, such as that 
it exists. If we are to speak of it alone, we must not add, or ascribe, 
to it any second ' name ' (word). The element is completely in- 
dicated by uttering the single word ' gold ’ or ' yellow ’. We may 
not even say ’ this is yellow ', since ' this ' and ‘ is ’ express some- 
thing different from the simple name ‘yellow*, which already 
expresses all there b to be expressed and all that I perceive. Abo, 
' thb ' and ' b ' do not belong exclusively to the element I now 
perceive. (2) The name of an element b indefinable, just as the 
element itself b unanalysable. The nature b simple and no 
* account ' consbting of several names (words) can be given of it. 

The definition of logos as a ' combination of names (words) ' will 
cover statements about a thing as well as the definition of a definable 
name. But probably the author was not thinking about defining 
names (which he would not rank among complex ‘ things ') but cmly 
about describing things. The simple name indicates the elementary 

* Theaetetus (at 201c) and Socrates (aoas. €Myra) both speak of the 
author in the singular. 

* The case for Antisthenes was most fully stated by Gillespie {Arch. Gesch. 
Philos, xxvi, 479 fi. ; xxvii, 17 &.). See also Ross, Metaph. of Aristotle i, 346. 
A. Levi {Revue Hist. Philos. 1930, pp. 16 fi.), among others, has disputed this 
attrilmtion. Prof. G. C. Field has given a judicious account of Antisthenes 
in Plato and His Contemporaries (1930), 160 fi. I can see little resemblance 
between fae doctrine and the atomism attributed to Ecphantus, who is 
suggested by Burnet and Prof. Taylor. 
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part ; the full description or ' account ' of a complex thing consists 
of as many names as there are elements. All statements about 
the thing he would regard as giving it names, each of which should 
belong to one of its parts. In the Sophist (p. 253) we shall meet 
again with this view of what was later called ' predication ’. The 
effect is that the distinction between the definition and other state- 
ments about the thing is not drawn ; and this appears to be the 
case in our passage. 

(c) Cognition. — ^The theory distinguishes between perception 
{atadrjais), a true notion ddfa), and knowledge (iniari^ftrj). 

Of the element we have only a simple direct perception, not 
' knowledge ’. Of the complex thing we have at first a true notion 
(dXrfii/g do^a) without a logos. Logos, as the later argument shows, 
means enumerating by name the simple components of the complex. 
When I have done this, I have ‘ given an account ’ of the complex 
thing and am now said to ‘ know ’ it. I have expressed what the 
thing is by giving a list of all its simple parts. But it is hard to 
be sure what is meant by the * true ddfa ’ which I have before I 
enumerate the parts. Presumably it means a complex unanalysed 
presentation of the whole object. In defence of the translation 
‘ true notion ’ it may be remarked that Plato uses the phrase ‘ get 
hold of the true do'|a of a thing without a logos ’.^ ' Notion ’ or ‘ im- 
pression ’ seems to be meant. It may be conjectured that such a 
notion would be expressed by a definable name, such as ' man ’, 
or (to use Socrates’ later illustration, 207A) ‘ wagon ’. Possibly d 6 (a 
includes the judgment ' That is a man ’. This judgment may be 
true (perhaps, must be true) ; but I shall not have knowledge tUl I 
have enumerated all the parts of the object, which is the same thing 
as defining the name. 

The theory mentions only true notions, not false ones. It is not 
unlikely that the author held that every notion is true. If the 
notion is composed of simple perceptions, each of which is an 
impression directly given by some simple property of the thing, 
Md if there can ^ no error in the perceptions, there can be none 
in the complex notion. The theory may hold that there must 
be just that thing I perceive or have a notion of ; otherwise I 
should be perceiving something else or nothing at all. It is quite 
possible that the author of the theory agreed (as Antisthenes 
did) with those who denied the possibility of false beliefs and 
statements. 

^ aosB ; Stay dv€v Myov aXij$^ i 6 (av rivds tk We have already 

not^ Ip. 1 19) Plato’s use of 8ofa{civ with an accusative for 'thinking of a thing V 
Again lx<ui> iSfay wtpl ood (209A, i) and vi iS 6 (ttlov (2096, 2) are used inter- 
changeably^ for having a notion of you ’. 
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202 C-2 o6c. The Theory criticised for making Elements unknowable 
For the understanding of the following argument, it is essential 
to grasp that the theory is materialistic, in the sense that the only 
' things ’ it recognises as the objects of any sort of cognition are 
concrete individual things, and the perceptible parts of which such 
things are aggregates. 

Socrates first disposes of the theory on its ovm ground, where the 
statement that elements are unknowable proves fatal. 

202C. SocR. So this dream finds favour and you hold that a true 
notion with the addition of an account is knowledge ? 
Theaet. Precisely. 

D. SocR. Can it be, Theaetetus, that, all inamoment, wehave 
found out to-day what so many wise men have grown old in 
seeking and have not found ? 

Theaet. 1 , at any rate, am satisfied with our present state- 
ment, Socrates. 

SocR. Yes, the statement just in itself may well be satisfac- 
tory ; for how can there ever be knowledge without an 
account and right belief ? ^ But there is one point in the 
theory as stated that does not find favour with me. 
Theaet. What is that ? 

SocR. What might be considered its most ingenious 

E. feature : it says that the elements are unknowable, but 
whatever is complex (‘ syllables ') can be known. 

Theaet. Is not that right ? 

SocR. We must find out. We hold as a sort of hostage for 
the theory the illustration in terms of which it was stated. 
Theaet. Namely ? 

SocR. Letters — ^the elements of writing — and syllables. 
That and nothing else was the prototype the author of this 
theory had in mind, don't you think ? 

Theaet. Yes, it was. 

203. SocR. Let us take up that illustration, then, and put it to 
the question, or rather put the question to ourselves : did 
we learn our letters on that principle or not ? • To begin 
with : is it true that an account can be given of syllables, 
but not of letters ? 

Theaet. It may be so. 

* This may mean that the formula * true belief with an account ' is a satis- 
factory description at least of some knowledge, provided that the right 
meaning be given to logos, not any of the meanings discussed in th^ following 
context. 

* Socrates goes back to this question at 2 o 6 a. 
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203. SocR. I agree, decidedly. Suppose you are asked about 
the first syllable of ‘ Socrates ’ : ‘ Explain, Theaetetus ; what 
is SO ? ’ How will you answer ? 

Theaet. S and O. 

SocR. And you have there an account of the syllable ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

B. SocR. Go on, then ; give me a similar account of S. 
Theaet. But how can one state the elements of an 
element ? The fact is, of course, Socrates, that S is one of 
the consonants, nothing but a noise, like a hissing of the 
tongue ; while B not only has no articulate sound but is 
not even a noise, and the same is true of most of the letters. 
So they may well be said to be inexplicable, when the clearest 
of them, the seven vowels themselves, have only a sound, 
and no sort of account can be given of them.^ 

SocR. So far, then, we have reached a right conclusion 
about knowledge. 

Theaet. Apparently. 

The 'right conclusion’ is that, if logos means an account or 
explanation consisting in the enumeration of the components of a 
complex thing, we must finally reach simple parts which cannot be 
so ‘ explained '. (So in mathematics the ultimate terms used in 
definitions must be indefinable.) But if such analysis is to yield 
knowledge, these ultimate components must be Imowable. The 
weak point of the theory is that it says they are unknowable, and 
can only be perceived. So the process of acquiring knowledge 
will be a process of analysing a complex which is not yet known 
into components which cannot be known. 

The argument exposing this weakness is in the form of a dilemma. 
A syllable (complex) must be either (i) the mere aggregate of the 
letters, or (2) a single entity which comes into being when the 
letters are combined and vanishes when they are separated. 
Socrates easily disposes of the first alternative. 

203c. SocR. But now, have we been right in declaring that the 
letter cannot be known, though the syllable can ? 
Theaet. That seems sdl right. 

SocR. Take the syllable then : do we mean by that both 
the two letters or (if there are more than two) all the letters ? 

*■ At Philebus i8b we find the same classification : (i) vowels {^uwljevra), 
{2) consonants (d^va, without articulate sound), (3) mutes (d^oyy>. . which afe 
not even noises). 
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203c. Or do we -mean a single entity that comes into existence 
from the moment when they are put together ? 

Theaet. I should say we mean all the letters. 

SocR. Then take the case of the two letters S and O. 
The two together are the first syllable of my name. Anyone 
who knows that syllable knows both the letters, doesn’t he ? 

D. Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. So he knows the S and the O. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But has he. then, no knowledge of each letter, so that 
he knows both without knowing either ? 

Theaet. That is a monstrous absurdity, Socrates. 

SocR. And yet, if it is necessary to know each of two things 
before one can know both, he simply must know the letters 
first, if he is ever to know the syllable ; and so our fine theory 
will vanish and leave us in the lurch. 

E. Theaet. With a startling suddenness. 

SocR. Yes, because we are not keeping a good watch upon 
it. 

This argument is not verbal, but quite fair. If the syllable is 
exactly the same thing as its two letters, then to know the syllable 
is to know the letters. It may be added that the theory distin- 
guished knowledge from perception, and evidently regarded know- 
ledge as superior. Since the syllable is nothing more than the 
aggregate of the two letters, of each of which I have a perception, 
' the addition of the accoimt ' which was to yield knowledge can in 
fact only lead to two perceptions, side by side, of two unknowable 
objects. 

(2) The second alternative — that the syllable is something other 
thw the aggregate of the letters — ^requires some more subtle distinc- 
tions. 

203E. SocR. {conHtiues). Perhaps we ought to have assmned that 
the syllable was not the letters but a single entity that arises 
out of them with a unitary character of its own and different 
from the letters. 

Theaet. By aU means. Indeed, it may well be so rather 
than the other way. 

SocR. Let us consider that. We ought not to abandon 
an imposing theory in this poor-spirited manner. 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

^ocR. Suppose, then, it is as we say now: the syllable 
arises as a single entity from any set of letters which can 
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204. be combined ^ ; and that holds of every complex, not only 
in the case of letters. 

Theaet. By all means. 

SocR. In that case, it must have no parts. 

Theaet. Why ? 

SocR. Because, if a thing has parts, the whole thing must 
be the same as all the parts. 

The term ‘ whole ’ is here limited to mean a thing composed of 
parts into which it can be divided up, in such a way that the parts 
so arrived at account for the whole thing. Thus the sum of money 
called a s hilling can be divided into twelve pence which completely 
represent its value. Nothing evaporates in the process of division. 
So the whole here is said to be exactly equivalent to ' all the parts '. 
Accordingly, if the syllable or complex is something over and above 
the letters, the letters will not be parts of that something (and it 
can have no other parts) ; so it will not be the ' whole ’. From this 
statement we might pass straight to the conclusion (205c) ; Since 
a syllable is a unitary thing, having no parts into which it can be 
analysed, it is simple, inexplicable, and unknowable for the same 
reason as the letter. This is the conclusion ^^ch completes the 
dilemma. It is fatal to the theory, if we keep to the theory’s oum 
assumptions. But here Socrates turns aside to meet the objection 
that a whole consisting of parts may not be simply the ‘ sum ’ of 
those parts (rd 7iav) or ‘ all the parts ’ (rd n 6 yta), but a single entity 
arising out of them and distinct from them. It is true that even 
a jigsaw puzzle, when completed, has a unity as forming a picture, 
which disappears when the parts are separated. But Socrates is 
justified jn arguing that that resulting entity is not properly 
described as ' the whole '. It is an additional element which super- 
venes on the putting together of the parts which make the whole. 
He urges that the whole cwnot be distinguished from the ' sum *, 
which itself cannot be distinguished from ‘ all the parts '. 

204A. SocR. {continues). Or du you say that a whole likewise * 
is a single entity that arises out of the parts and is different 
from the aggregate of the parts ? 

Theaet. Yes, I do. 

SocR. Then do you regard the sum {x 6 Ttav) as the same 
thing as the whole, or are they different ? 

1 awapitorriyrani is not ' harmonious It means that only some lei^ors 
will ' fit together * to form a syllable : one of them must always be a vowel 
{Soph. 253A). Other combinations of letters, o.g. two or three consonants* 
without a vowel, are impossible. '' 

* ‘ likewise ’ (koI), i.e. as well as the syllable, of which this has been said. 
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204B. Theaet. I am not at all clear ; but you tell me to answer 
boldly, so I will take the risk of saying they are different. 
SocR. Your boldness, Theaetetus, is right ; whether your 
answer is so, we shall have to consider. 

Theaet. Yes, certainly. 

SocR. Well, then, the whole will be different from the sum, 
according to our present view. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well but now, is there any difference between the 
sum and all the things it includes ? For instance, when we 
say, ‘ one, two, three, four, five, six or ‘ twice three ’ or 
c. ‘ three times two ’ or ‘ four and two ’ or ‘ three and two and 
one are we in all these cases expressing the same thing 
or different things ? 

Theaet. The same. 

SocR. Just six, and nothing else ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. In fact, in each form of expression we have expressed 
all the six.^ 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But when we express them all, is there no sum * that 
we express ? 

Theaet. There must be. 

SocR. And is that sum anything else than ' six ’ ? 
Theaet. No. 

D. SocR. Then, at any rate in the case of things that consist 
of a number, the words ‘ sum ’ and ‘ all the things ’ denote 
the same thing. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Let us put our argument, then, in this way. The 
number of (square feet in) an acre, and the acre are the same 
thing, aren’t they? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And so too with the number of (feet in) a mile ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And again with the number of (soldiers in) an army 
and the army, and so on, in all cases. The total number is 
the same as the total thing in each case. 

Theaet. Yes. 

E. SocR. But the number of (units in) any collection of things 
• cannot be an3rthing but parts of that collection ? 

• * Rea(Ung ndvra to i( with BT. 

* The word ‘ sum ’ {nSv) here is necessary to the argument. The manu- 
scripts have irdXtv. 
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1 'heaet. No. 

SocR. Now, anything that has parts consists of parts. 
Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. But all the parts, we have agreed, are the same as 
the sum, if the total number is to be the same as the total 
thing. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. The whole, then, does not consist of parts ; for if it 
were all the parts it would be a sum. 

Theaet. Apparently not. 

SocR. But can a part be a part of anything but its whole ? 
Theaet. Yes ; of the sum. 

205. SocR. You make a gallant fight of it, Theaetetus. But 
does not ' the sum ’ mean precisely something from which 
nothing is missing ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And is not a whole exactly the same thing — that 
from which nothing whatever is missing ? Whereas, when 
something is removed, the thing becomes neither a whole 
nor a sum : it changes at the same moment from'being both 
to being neither. 

Theaet. I think now that there is no difference between 
a sum and a whole. 

Plato is not denying that there are wholes which contain an 
additional element that arises when the parts are put together and 
disappears when they are separated. He was aware of this,^ but 
his point is that such an additional element is not what we mean 
by ' the whole ’. It may also be remarked that he is arguing 
within the limits of the theory he is criticising. That theory holds 
that the only things we can perceive or know or talk about are 
concrete individual things in nature, complex or simple, and that 
a complex thing is no more than an aggregate of simple things or 
elements, which can be enumerated in the only account we can 
give of it. When the enumeration is complete we know all that 
we can know about the thing. So the whole is nothing but the 
sum of its parts. A man is, for this theory, a trunk and a head 
and limbs. There is no substance or essence ‘ Man ’, over and above 
the separable ‘ material ’ parts, such as Plato and Aristotle would 
recognise and make the subject of a definition (logos) by genus and 
specific difference. 

Having ruled out the suggestion that ‘ the whole ’ can be a single 
entity distinct from all the parts, Socrates can now retrm to the 

* Cf. Ar^totle’s discussion, inspired by the Theaetetus, at Metaph. z, 17. 
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aigument interrupted at 204A, namely the second alternative: 
that the syllable or complex is a unity over and above its letters or 
elements. He can now reaffirm the statement there made, that if 
the syllable is such a unity, it is not a whole and can have no parts. 

205A. SocR. Well, we were saying — vfere we not ? — ^that when 
a thing has parts, the whole or sum will be the same thing 
as all the parts ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. To go back, then, to the point I was trying to make 
B. just now ; if the syllable is not the same thing as the letters, 
does it not follow that it cannot have the letters as parts 
of itself ; otherwise, being the same thing as the letters, it 
would be neither more nor less knowable than they are ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And it was to avoid that consequence that we sup- 
posed the syllable to be different from the letters. 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well, if the letters are not parts of the syllable, 
can you name any things, other than its letters, tW are 
parts of a syllable ? 

Theaet. Certainly not, Socrates. If I admitted that it 
had any parts, it would surely be absurd to set aside the 
letters and look for parts of any other kind, 
c. SocR. Then, on the present showing, a syllable will be a 
thing that is absolutely one and cannot be divided into parts 
of any sort ? ^ 

Theaet. Apparently. 

SocR. Do you remember then, my dear Theaetetus, our 
accepting a short while ago a statement that we thought 
satisfactory : that no account could be given of the primary 
things of which other things are composed, because each of 
them, taken just by itself, was incomposite ; and that it 
was not correct to attribute even ‘ existence ' to it, or to 
call it ' this ', on the ground that these words expressed 
different things that were extraneous to it ; and this was 
the ground for making the primary thing inexplicable 
and unknowable ? 

Theaet. I remember. 

D. SocR. Then is not exactly this, and nothing else, the 
groimd of its being simple in nature and indivisible into 
parts ? I can see no other. 

* ^ put first for emphasis, should be construed with fda ris Uia 

aiUptoros- 
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205D. * Theaet. Evidently there is no other. 

SocR. Then has not the syllable now turned out to be a 
thing of the same sort, if it has no parts and is a unitary 
thing? 

Theaet, Certainly. 

Sock. To conclude, then : if, on the one hand, the syllable 
is the same thing as a number of letters and is a whole with 
the letters as its parts, then the letters must be neither more 
nor less knowable and explicable than syllables, since we 
made out that all the parts are the same thing as the whole. 
e. Theaet, True. 

SocR. But if, on the other hand, the syllable is a unity 
without parts, syllable and letter likewise are equally 
incapable of explanation and unknowable. The same 
reason will make them so. 

Theaet. I see no way out of that. 

SocR. If so, we must not accept this statement : that 
the syllable can be known and explained, the letter cannot. 
Theaet. No, not if we hold by our argument. 

Putting aside the illustration from letters, it has now been 
established that knowledge cannot be gained, as the theory holds, 
by analysing a concrete thing, presented in a complex notion, 
into its simple parts, each presented in a simple perception which 
is not knowledge. 

It is finally pointed out that the illustration itself tells 
against the theory. Our knowledge of letters must actually be 
clearer than our knowledge of syllables, whereas the theory 
evidently regards our perception of elements as inferior to the 
knowledge we are alleged to gain by giving an accoimt of the 
complex. 

206. SocR. And again, would not your own experience in 
learning your letters rather incline you to accept the opposite 
view ? 

Theaet. What view do you mean ? 

SocR. This ; that all the time you were learning you 
were doing nothing else but tr3dng to distinguish by sight 
or hearing each letter by itself, so as not to be con- 
fused by any arrangement of them in si>oken or written 
words, 

Theaet. That is quite true. 

SocR. And in the music school the height of ^^mplish- 
B. roent lay precisely in being able to follow each several 
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2o6b. note and tell which string it belonged to ; and notes, as 
everyone would agree, are the elements of music. ^ 

Theaet. Precisely. 

SocR. Then, if we are to argue from our own experience 
of elements and complexes to other cases, we shall conclude 
that elements in general }deld knowledge that is much 
clearer than knowledge of the complex and more effective 
for a complete grasp of anything we seek to know. If 
anyone tells us that the complex is by its nature knowable, 
while the element is unknowable, we shall suppose that, 
whether he intends it or not, he is playing with us. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

2o6c-e. Three possible meanings of ‘ account ’. (i) Expression of 

thought in speech {^irrelevant) 

The refutation of the theory ‘ dreamt ’ by Socrates is now com- 
plete. It turns upon the allegation that the simple and unanalys- 
able is unknowable. But Theaetetus’ suggestion that knowledge 
is true judgment or belief combined with an account or explanation 
may have other meanings not involving this fatal flaw. Socrates 
accordingly turns to consider these possible meanings. The 
discussion still proceeds, hoVrever, on certain assumptions of the 
refuted theory, namely that the only things to be known are con- 
crete individual things, and that knowledge accordingly must 
consist in giving some account of such things. This limitation is 
in accordance with the scope of the whole dialogue, which asks 
whether knowledge can be extracted from the world of concrete 
natural things, gelding perceptions and complex notions, without 
invoking other factors. The three meanings of logos now considered 
are determined by these assximptions, which exclude Plato's own 
view, that the objects of which knowledge must give an account 
are not concrete individuals but objects of thought, and that the 
simpler terms in which the account must be stated are not material 
parts but higher concepts. 

2o6c. Socr. Indeed we might, 1 think, find other arguments to 
prove that point. But we must not allow them to distract 
our attention from the question before us, namely, wfiat 
can really be meant by sa 3 dng that an account added to 
true belief yields knowledge in its most perfect form. 

^ The appeal to music and (earlier) to numbers and measures lends no eUp* 
po^ to Campbell’s suggestion that the theory is due to ‘ some Pythagorean ’ 
(p. xxxix). »These examples are brought forward, not by the author of the 
theory, but by Socrates in refuting it. 
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2o6c. Theaet. Yes, we must see what that means. 

SocR. Well then, what is this term ' account ' intended 
to convey to us ? I think it must mean one of three things. 
Theaet. What are they? 

D. SocR. The first will be giving overt expression to one’s 
thought by means of vocal sound with names and verbs, 
casting an image of one's notion on the stream that 
flows through the lips, like a reflection in a mirror or in 
water. Do you agree that expression of that sort is an 
‘ account ’ ? 

Theaet. I do. We certainly call that expressing our- 
selves in speech (Aiyetv). 

SocR. On the other hand, that is a thing that anyone 
can do more or less readily. If a man is not bom deaf 
or dumb, he can signify what he thinks on any subject. 
So in this sense anyone whatever who has a correct 

E. notion evidently will have it ‘ with ah account and 
there will be no place left an3rwhere for a correct notion 
apart from knowledge. 

Theaet. True. 

Logos here does not mean a ‘ verbal definition ’ such as a dictionary 
gives, but simply ‘ statement ’, ‘ speech ' — the utterance of the 
notion or judgment in our minds. This common meaning of the 
word is mentioned only for the sake of clearness. It is obviously 
not what Theaetetus intended. 

2o6e-2o8b. (2) Enumeration of elementary parts. This mil not 

convert a true notion into knowledge 
The second meaning is the enumeration of elementary parts. 
This is now considered on its own merits, apart from the further 
feature which proved fatal to the earlier theory, namely, the 
doctrine that an element must be unknowable. 

2o6e. Socr. Then we must not be too ready to charge the 
author of the definition of knowledge now before us ^ with 
talking nonsense. Perhaps that is not what he meant. 
He may have meant ; being able to reply to the question, 
207. what any given thing is, by enumerating its elements. 
Theaet. For example, Socrates ? 

Socr. For example, Hesiod says about a wagon, ' In a 
wagon are a hunted pieces of wood.’ I could nqt name 

^ The author of the definition originally quoted by Theaetetus (aoiol, jeho 
is now regarded as not responsible for the doctrine, in the theVy * dreamt * 
by Soc^tes, that elements are unknowable. 
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207. them all ; no more, I imagine, could you. If we were 
asked what a wagon is, we should be content if we could 
mention Wheels, axle, body, rails, yoke. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. But I dare say he would think us just as ridiculous 
as if we replied to the question about your own name by 

р. telling the syllables. We might think and express our- 
selves correctly, but we should be absurd if we fancied 
ourselves to be grammarians and able to give such an 
account of the name Theaetetus as a grammarian would 
offer. He would say it is impossible to give a scientific 
account of anything, short of adding to your true notion 
a complete catalogue of the elements, as, I think, was 
said earlier. 

Theaet. Yes, it was. 

SocR. In the same way, he would say, we may have a 
correct notion of the wagon, but the man who can give a 
complete statement of its nature by going through those 

с. hunted parts has thereby added an account to his correct 
notion and, in place of mere belief, has arrived at a technical 
knowledge of the wagon's nature, by going through aU 
the elements in the whole. 

Theaet. Don’t you approve, Socrates ? 

SocR. Tell me if you approve, my friend, and whether you 
accept the view that the complete enumeration of elements 
is an account of any given thing, whereas description in 
terms of syllables or of any larger unit still leaves it un- 

D. accounted for. Then we can look into the matter further. 
Theaet. Well, I do accept that. 

SocR. Do you think, then, that anyone has knowledge 
of whatever it may be, when he thinks that one and the 
same thing is a part sometimes of one thing, sometimes 
of a different thing ; or again when he believes now one 
and now another thing to be part of one and the same thing ? 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Have you forgotten, then, that when you first began 
learning to read and write, that was what you and your 
schoolfellows did ? 

Theaet. Do you mean, when we thought that now one 

E. letter and now another was part of the same syllable, and 
^when we put the same letter sometimes into the proper 
syllable, sometimes into another ? 

' Soc^. That is what I mean. 

Theaet. Then I have certainly not forgotten ; and I do 
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207E. not think that one has reached knowledge so long as one 
is in that condition. 

SocR. Well then, if at that stage you are writing ‘ Theae- 
tetus ’ and you think you ought to write T and H and E 
and do so, and again when you are trying to write ‘ Theo- 
208. dorus ’, you think you ought to write T and E and do so, 
can we say that you know the first syllable of your two 
names ? 

Theaet. No ; we have just agreed that one has not 
knowledge so long as one is in that condition. 

SocR. And there is no reason why a person should not 
be in the same condition with respect to the second, third, 
and fourth syllables as well? 

Theaet. None whatever. 

SocR. Can we, then, say that whenever in writing ' Theae- 
tetus ' he puts down all the letters in order, then he is in 
possession of the complete catalogue of elements together 
with correct belief ? 

Theaet. Obviously. 

B. SocR. Being still, as we agree, without knowledge, though 
his beliefs are correct ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Although he possesses the ‘ account ’ in addition 
to right belief. For when he wrote he was in possession 
of the catalogue of the elements, which we agreed was the 
‘ account ’. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. So, my friend, there is such a thing as right belief 
together with an accoimt, which is not yet entitled to be 
called knowledge. 

Theaet. I am afraid so. 

SocR. Then, apparently, our idea that we had found the 
perfectly true definition of knowledge uras no better than 
a golden dream. 

Socrates has now disposed of the theory that the addition of a 
complete enumeration of elements to a correct, but previously 
unanal3rsed, notion of a complex thing will convert true beli^ 
into knowledge. Even if we reject the doctrine that the element 
is unknowable, and suppose it to be at least as knowable as the 
complex, still the complete enumeration may fail to give us any- 
thing better than true belief. The emalysis, though it be carried 
as far as possible, will not yield knowledge of any dif^ent kflid 
from the true notion we started with, or the correct bwefs about 
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the parts of a wagon which stopped short at five parts instead 
of aU the hundred. So the schoolboy may have a correct belief 
about every letter in the name ‘ Theaetetus ' and write it correctly, 
without having that assured knowledge which would save him from 
writing it incorrectly on another occasion. 

If we go behind the illustration and beyond the limits of the 
theory that is being criticised, we see further into Plato’s mind. 
In the Meno the slave who is ignorant of geometry is led through 
a problem till he reaches the correct solution. But Socrates points 
out that he still has only true belief, not knowledge, because he 
does not understand the proof or see how the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows from the premisses. Even if he were taken back 
through the earlier proposition^ axioms, and definitions to the 
primitive indefinables, he might still possess no more than an 
exhaustive catalogue of true beliefs leading to the solution. He 
will not know even this much of geometry until he has grasped the 
necessary connexion which will make all these beliefs abiding and 
unshakable. All this, however, lies outside the presuppositions 
of the theory under examination, which contemplates only the 
analy^s of a concrete thing into elementary parts. 

2o8b-2iob. (3) The statement of a distinguishing mark. This will 
not convert a true notion into knowledge 
Socrates now suggests a third possible meaning of logos — ‘ being 
able to state some mark by which the thing in question differs 
from everything else ’. Will this addition convert true belief into 
knowledge ? Logos will now mean the ‘ account ' of a thing given 
by a description which serves to distinguish the thing we wish to 
indicate from all other things. 

2o8b. Sock, (continues). Or shall we not condemn the theory 
c. yet ? Perhaps the meaning to be given to ‘ account ' is 
not this, but the remaining one of the three, one of which 
we said must be intended by anyone who defines knowledge 
as correct belief together with an accoimt. 

Theaet. a good reminder ; there is still one meaning 
left. The first was what might be called the image of 
thought in spoken sound ; and the one we have just dis- 
cussed was going all through the elements to arrive at the 
whole. What is the third ? 

SocR. The meaning most people would give : being able 
« to name some mark by which the thing one is asked about 
differs from everything eke. 

Theaet. Could you give me an example of such an account 
of a thing ? 
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2o8d. * SocR. Take the sun as an example. I dare say you wiU 
be satisfied with the account of it as the brightest of the 
heavenly bodies that go ro\md the earth. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Let me explain the point of this example. It is 
to illustrate what we were jiist saying : that U you get 
hold of the difference distinguishing any given thing from 
all others, then, so some people say, you will have an 
‘ account ’ of it ; whereas, so long as you fix upon some- 
thing common to other things, your account will embrace 
all the things that share it. 

E. Theaet. I understand. I agree that what you describe 
may fairly be called an ‘ account '. 

SocR. And if, besides a right notion about a thing, what- 
ever it may be, you also grasp its difference from all other 
things, you will have arrived at knowledge of what, till 
then, you had only a notion of. 

Theaet. We do say that, certainly. 

SocR. Really, Theaetetus, now I come to look at this 
statement at close quarters, it is like a scene-painting : 
I cannot make it out at all, though, so long as I kept at 
a distance, there seemed to be some sense in it. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? Why so ? 

209. SocR. I will explain, if I can. Suppose I have a correct 
notion about you ; if I add to that the account of you, 
then, we are to understand, I know you. Otherwise I have 
only a notion. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And ‘ account ' means putting your differentness ^ 
into words. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. So, at the time when I had only a notion, my 
mind did not grasp any of the points in which you differ 
from others ? 

Theaet. Apparently not. 

SocR. Then I must have had before my mind one of those 
common things which belong to another person as much 
as to you. 

B. Theaet. That follows. 

SocR. But look here I If that was so, how could I possibly 

* Plato seems deliberately to avoid the term Sio^opa here and hence£>rward 
(though it occurred at 2080), perhaps because of its technical use for yte 
differentia of a species, which is irrelevant to this context. Atv,iopiTt)s is a 
Platonic word which occurs again at Rep. 587B. 
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209B. be having a notion of you rather than of anyone else ? 
Suppose I was thinking : Theaetetus is one who is a man 
and has a nose and eyes and a mouth and so forth, enumer- 
ating every part of the body. Will thinking in that way 
result in my thinking of Theaetetus rather than of Theo- 
dorus or, as they say, of the man in the street ? 

Theaet. How should it ? 

SocR. Well, now suppose I think not merely of a man 
c. with a nose and eyes, but of one with a snub nose and 
prominent eyes, once more shall I be having a notion of 
you any more than of myself or anyone else of that descrip- 
tion ? 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. In fact, there will be no notion of Theaetetus in 
my mind, I suppose, until this particular snubness has 
stamped and registered within me a record distinct from 
all the other cases of snubness that I have seen ; and so 
with every other part of you. Then, if I meet you to- 
morrow, that trait will revive my memory and give me 
a correct notion, about you. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. SocR. If that is so, the correct notion of anything must 
itself include the differentness of that thing. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then what meaning is left for getting hold of an 
‘ account ' in addition to the correct notion ? If, on the 
one hand, it means adding the notion of how a thing differs 
from other things, such an injunction is simply absurd. 
Theaet. How so ? 

SocR. When we have a correct notion of the way in which 
certain things differ from other things, it tells us to add a 
correct notion of the way in which they differ from other 

E. things. On this showing, the most vicious of circles would 
be nothing to this injunction. It might better deserve to 
be called the sort of direction a blind man might give : to 
teU us to get hold of something we already have, in order 
to get to know something we are already thinking of, sug- 
gests a state of the most absolute darkness. 

Theaet. Whereas, if ? The supposition you made 

just now implied that you would stat 6 some alternative ; 
t what was it ? ^ 

Readiag M yc — rt wviii Jts ipun/ <^in^ 6nl6ov ; The objection to reading 
(with Bunfit and others) thti 8^ rl vui’S^ ur ipwv iwSBov is that Socrates’ last 
(Question {ri oSy irpoaXafitiv . . . titf ; 209 D, 4) did not suggest th?t he had 
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209E. SocR. If the direction to add an ' account ’ means that 
we are to get to know the difierentness, as opposed to 
merely having a notion of it, this most admirable of all 
definitions of knowledge will be a pretty business ; because 
210. * getting to know ' means acquiring knowledge, doesn't it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. So, apparently, to the question. What is knowledge ? 
our definition will reply : ‘ Correct belief together with 
knowledge of a difierentness ’ ; for, according to it, ‘ adding 
an account ’ will come to that. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Yes ; and when we are inquiring after the nature 
of knowledge, nothing could be sillier than to say that it 
is correct belief together with a knowledge of difierentness 
or of anything whatever. 

So, Theaetetus, neither perception, nor true belief, nor 
B. the addition of an ‘ account ' to true bdief can be knowledge. 
Theaet. Apparently not. 

Some critics have imagined that the above argument is con- 
cerned with the definition of species by genus and specific difier- 
ence, and even that Plato is here criticising himself. But it is 
clearly presumed throughout that the object to be defined and 
known is a concrete individual thing — ‘ ourselves and other things ’, 
Hesiod’s wagon, a person (Theaetetus), the sun. The ' different- 
ness ’ is a perceptible individual peculiarity, such as ‘ this par- 
ticular snubness which I have seen ', distinguishing this individual 
person from other individuals, not a specific difference distinguish- 
ing a species from other species and common to all individuals of 
the species. 

something more to say. What did suggest this was the tl nh (2090, 5), 
implying that an alternative supposition («i 8i) was to follow — ^the supposition 
stated in Socrates' next speech (ti ri XSyov . . . 209X, 6). Badham saw 
this and tried to restore the necessary sense to Theaetetus’ inquiry by reading 
*l h 4 yt — rt vw^ ws frcpov MSov ; ' Whereas if — what was it you suggested 
just now as the alternative ? ' llie sense is better, if it could be got out of 
the words. But (as Campbell noted) throrWeaOat, though it can mean to 
put an explicit suggestion to a person, cannot mean to imply something not 
stated at all ; and the imperfect would be required. 

The reading I propose (Class. Rev. xliv (1930), 114) means: 'Whereas 
if — what was it (the " whereas if ”) that your supposition just now (" if on 
the one hand ") implied (c&s) that you were going on to state 7 ' For ctirciv 
trt, cf. Soph., O.T. 748, Sslffts Si itSXXov, tv ifsiirgs in. 

The rather obscure form of the question is (like the rest of these concluding 
pages) in the manner of the Sophist ; e.g. 217A, rt Si ixaXtora koI r6 iroiSv n mgl 
aOroii' 8taffopi)8cit ipiaBat Stcvoijtfi); ; 226c, ri wotov aOrtuv nipt / 3 ouAi} 8 |)s SijAdeot 
napaStfyfUfa npoffsls raOra nari irdvrtiiv ifpov ; 

P.T.K. 16I 
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Socrates argues : Suppose I have a correct notion of Theaetetus. 
If my notion contains only traits he shares with all or some other 
men, then it is not a notion of him any more than of them. It 
must include his individual and peculiar characteristics. Thus 
my notion of his individual * difierentness ' is already included in 
my notion of just that person, and I am acquainted with that 
difierentness in just the same way as I am with his common char- 
acteristics. It is absurd to tell me to add it to my notion of the 
person as a whole or to suppose that such an addition could con- 
vert a correct notion into some higher kind of cognition called 
‘ knowledge *. 

The instance of the sun recalls Aristotle’s argument that it is 
impossible to define an individual sensible substance.* A definition 
must consist of words whose established meam'ngs can all apply 
to other actual or possible individuals. Even if you take an 
eternal substance which is in fact unique, such as the sun or moon, 
it is still impossible to define it. Some attributes of the sun (going 
round the earth, invisible at night) might be removed, and yet 
the sun would still be the sun. Any description such as ' the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies * must consist of attributes that 
might belong to another subject. There can, at any time, be only 
one body which is ‘ the brightest ', but if a brighter body should 
appear in the heavens, the description would transfer itself to that. 

There is no question here of the definition of species, which 
are definable precisely because no two species are conceptually 
identical, as any number of individuals may be. The whole dis- 
cussion is confined to the level of the theory ‘ dreamt ' by Socrates, 
which contemplates only our acquaintance with individual sensible 
things. The point is that we cannot get ‘ knowledge ', supposed 
to be somehow superior to mere beliefs or notions, by adding a 
logos in any of the senses considered. These senses appear to 
exhaust the possible ways in which an * account ' can be given 
of an individual thing, (i) We may name it (express our notion 
of it in speech) ; (2) we may enumerate the material parts of 
which it is composed ; or (3) we may point it out by a description 
which will serve to dstinguish the thing we indicate from other 
things. But none of these ‘ accounts ' will yield any ‘ clearer ’ 
or more certain kind of cognition than we started with. 

The Platonist will draw the necessary inference. True know- 
ledge has for its object things of a different order — not sensible 
thingp, but intelligible Forms and truths about them. Such objects 
are necessarily unique ; they do not become and perish or change 

‘ ^ Metaph. z, 15. Aristotle took the example of the Sun from our pusage 
and evidently understood Plato's meaning correctly. 
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in any respect. Hence we can know them and eternal truths 
about them. The Theaetetus leads to this old conclusion by demon- 
strating the failure of all attempts to extract knowledge from 
sensible objects. 

2I0B-D. Epilogue. All these attempts to define knowle^e have 
failed. 

It only remains to point out that all these attempts have failed 
and no others are forthcoming. 

2IOB. SocR. Are we in labour, then, with any further child, my 
friend, or have we brought to birth all we have to say about 
knowledge ? 

Theaet. Indeed we have ; and for my part I have abeady, 
thanks to you, given utterance to more than I had in me. 
SocR. All of which our midwUe’s skill pronounces to be 
mere wind-eggs and not worth the rearing ? 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

SocR. Then supposing you should ever henceforth try to 
c. conceive afresh, Theaetetus, if you succeed, your embryo 
thoughts will be the better as a consequence of to-day’s 
scrutiny ; and if you remain barren, you will be gentler and 
more agreeable to your companions, having the good sense 
not to fancy you Imow what you do not know. For that, 
and no more, is all that my art can effect ; nor have I 
any of that knowledge possessed by all the great and admir- 
able men of our own day or of the past. But this imdwiie’s 
art is a gift from heaven ; my mother had it for women, 
D. and I for young men of a generous spirit and for all in 
whom beauty dwells.^ 

Now I must go to the portico of the King Archon to meet 
the indictment which Meletus has drawn up against me. 
But to-morrow morning, Theodonis, let us meet here again. 

* icaXot refers to beauty of mind, such as Theaetetus has, rather than bodily 
beauty. Cf. 185B. 
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2 i 6 a- 2 i 8 d. Introductory Conversation 

The introductory conversation announces the subject of the dis- 
cussion begun in this dialogue and continued in the Statesman : 
How are the Sophist and the Statesman to be defined and dis- 
tinguished (if they are to be distinguished) from the Philosopher ? 
A second ptupose is to describe the philosophic position of the 
Stranger from Elea, who here takes Soi^tes' place as leader of the 
conversation. 

Theodorus. Socrates. A Stranger from Elea. Theaetetus 

2x6. Theodorus. Here we are. Socrates, faithful to our appoint- 
ment of yesterday ; and. what is more, we have brought a 
guest with us. Our friend here is a native of Elea ; he 
belongs to the school of Parmenides and Zeno, and is 
devoted to philosophy. 

Socrates. Perhaps. Theodorus. it is no ordinary guest 
but some god that you have brought us unawares. Homer ^ 
B. tells us that gods attend up>on the goings of men of mercy 
and justice ; and not least among them the God of Strangers 
comes to mark the orderly or lawless doings of mankind. 
Tour companion may be one of those higher powers, who 
intends to observe and expose our weakness in philosophic 
discourse, like a very spirit of refutation. 

Theod. That is not our friend’s way. Socrates ; he is 
more reasonable than the devotees of verbal dispute. I 
should not call him a god by any means ; but there is some- 
c. thing divine about him : I would say that of any philosopher. 
SocR. And rightly, my friend ; but one might almost say 
that the type you mention is hardly easier to discern than 
the god. Such men — ^the genuine, not the sham philos- 
ophers — as they go from city to city surveying from a height 
the life beneath them, appear, owing to the world’s blindness, 
to wear all sorts of shapes. To some they seem of no 
account, to others above all worth ; now they wear the guise 
D. of statesmen, now of sophists ; and sometimes they nihy 
give the impression of simply being mad. But if oiu: guest , 

^ 0 dyss 9 y ix, 270, and xvii, 483. 
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2i6d. will allow me, I should like to ask him what his countrymen 
217. thought and how they used these names. 

Theod. What names? 

SocR. Sophist, Statesman, Philosopher. 

Theod. What is your question exactly? What sort of 
difficulty about these names have you in mind ? 

SocR. This : did they think of all these as a single type, 
or as two, or did they distinguish three types and attach 
one of the three corresponding names to each ? 

Theod. I imagine you are quite welcome to the in- 
formation. Is not that so, sir? 

B. Stranger. Yes, Theodorus, perfectly welcome ; and the 
answer is not difficult.* They thought of them as three 
different t3q)es ; but it is not so short and easy a task to 
define each one of them clearly. 

Theod. As luck would have it, Socrates, you have hit upon 
a subject closely allied to one on which we were pressing 
him with questions before we came here. He tried to put 
us off with the same excuse he has just made to you, though 
he admits he has been thoroughly instructed and has not 
forgotten what he heard. 

C. SocR. Do not deny us, then, the first favour we ask. Tell 
us this much * : which do you commonly prefer — to dis- 
course at length by yourseh on any matter you wish to 
make clear, or to use the method of asking questions, as 
Parmenides himself did on one occasion in developing some 
magnificent arguments in my presence, when I was young 
and he quite an elderly man ? * 

D. Str. When the other party to the conversation is tractable 
and gives no trouble, to address him is the easier course ; 
otherwise, to speak by oneself. 

SocR. Then you may choose any of the company you will ; 
they will all follow you and respond amenably. But if you 
take my advice, you will choose one of the younger men — 
Theaetetus here or any other you may prefer. 

Str. I feel some shyness, Socrates, at the notion that, at 
my first meeting with you and your friends, instead of 
exchai^[ing our ideas in the give and take of ordinary 

^ It may be an accident that . •Hjv yc npwrrpf . . . dnapvjfitls 

yivjf, I Too6vh€ 8* “ijfiZv ^paCc scans as iambic verse ; but the last words do not 
perf^tly ht what follows (for the information whether the Stranger prefers 
speaking at length or asking questions is not pari of the favour s^ked, as 
^oa6vd€ suggests). Plato may be adapting a quotation from Tragedy. Other- 
wise lan^age and rhythm together seem slightly too tragic for the occasion. 

* For this reference to the Parmenides, see Introd., p. i. 
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2I7E. conversation, I should spin out a long discourse by myself 
or even address it to another, as if I were giving a display of 
eloquence.* For indeed the question you have just raised 
is not so easy a matter as one might suppose, on hearing it 
so simply put, but it calls for a very long discussion. On 
the other hand, to refuse you and your friends a request, 
especially one put to me in such terms as you have used, 
strikes me as a breach of civility in a guest.* That 
218. Theaetetus should be the other party to our conversation 
is a proposal which my earlier talk with him, as well as 
your recommendation, makes exceedingly welcome. 
Theaetetus. Then do as you say, sir ; you will, as So- 
crates said, be conferring a favour on us all. 

Str. On that point, Theaetetus, no more need be said ; 
the discussion from now onwards must, it seems, be carried 
on with you. But if the long task should after all weigh 
heavy on you, your friends here, not I, must bear the blame. 
B. Theaet. I do not feel at this moment as if I should sink 
under it ; but should something of that sort happen, we will 
call in Socrates’ namesake here, who is of my own age and 
shares my pursuits. He is quite used to working out most 
questions with me. 

Str. a good suggestion ; that shall be for you to consider 
as our conversation goes forward. What now concerns us 
both is our joint inquiry. We had better, I think, begin 
by stud3dng the Sophist and try to bring his nature to light 
c. in a clear formula. At present, you see, all that you and I 
possess in common is the name. The thing to which each 
of us gives that name we may perhaps have privately before 
our minds * ; but it is always desirable to have reached an 

^ Three alternative procedures are suggested : (i) an unbroken monologue, 
such as the rhetorical Sophists preferred ; (2) an exposition ' addressed to 
another i,e, cast in the form of questions, to which the respondent merely 
answers ' yes ' or * no ' as required {wraKo^€iv), like the young Aristotle in the 
Parmenides ; (3) a genuine conversation, to which the respondent makes a 
real contribution. The Stranger's preference for the third marks that he 
understands ' dialectic ' as Plato understood it. 

* Read Jypocxov, * rude *, for dypwv, * wild, savage, fierce ', which is too 
strong a word. At Aristotie E,N, 1128a, 9, aypoiKoi K*> (Byw. Burnet) is the 
true reading: aypioi vulg. At 11286, 2, dypoucos was restored by Coraes 
for the MSS. dypios, Mr. W. D. Ross has kindly supplied me with other 
instances of the confusion : Euthyd, 285A, 2, dypiorrdpws BT : dypoiKordp^ W. 
Phaedrus 2680, 6, dypolKtas, £i dypLots {dypoUtas Osann).' 

* dpyov, * thing ' » npaypa, as at 22 IB and Theaet, Z77B. (cf. Apelt). 
think the meaning is : * We may each have a private view of the same thing 
which we teth call by the same name, but we shall not be sure that we are 
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2x8c. agreement about the thing itself by means of explicit state- 
ments, rather than be content to use the same word without 
formulating what it means. It is not so easy to com- 
prehend this group we intend to examine or to say what 
it means to be a sophist. However, when some great task 
is to be properly carried through, everyone has long 
since found it a good rule to take something compara- 
D. tively small and easy and practise on that, before 
attempting the big thing itself. That is the course I 
recommend for us now, Theaetetus. Judging the Sophist 
to be a very troublesome sort of creature to hunt down, let 
us first practise the method of tracking him on some easier 
quarry — ^unless you have some readier means to suggest ? 
Tbeaet. No, I have none. 

This introduction serves both for the Sophist and for the States- 
man, in which the same company continue the conversation, the 
young Socrates taking Theaetetus’ place as respondent. It is still 
debated whether or not Plato contemplated a third dialogue, the 
Philosopher, Scholars have collected certain indications of such an 
intention.^ (i) At Soph. 253E, after the description of Dialectic, 
the Stranger says : ' In some such region as this we shall find the 
philo«aopher now and hereafter, if we look for him.' (2) That Plato 
did not think of this account of Dialectic as sufficiently describing 
the philosopher seems to be implied at the beginning of the States- 
tnan (257A-C), where Theodoras speaks as if the Sophist had accom- 
plished only one-third of the task and asks the Stranger whether 
he will now take the Statesman first or the Philosopher. (3) Later 
(258A), Socrates, discussing who shall act as respondent in the States- 
man, remarks that Theaetetus has already served in the TheaOetus 
as Socrates’ respondent and in the Sophist as the Stranger’s, 
and suggests that the young Socrates should answer the Stranger 
in the Statesman (as he does), and ‘ myself on another occasion ’. 
If this other occasion was to be the Philosopher, the four dialogues 
would be tied together in a S3nnmetrical scheme : 

Theaetetus Sophist Statesman Philosopher 
~ - ■ * . 

Questioner : Socrates Stranger Stranger Socrates 

Respondent : Theaetetus Theaetetus Young Socr. Young Socr. 


meaning the same thing by that name until we have explicitly defined it,’ 
not that we may each have a different thing before our minds. In any case 
Ipjjor means the thing, not a ' notion ’ of the thing, and Xiyos means a'state* 
ment in w^s (a defining formula), not a * conception '. 

^ See Dies, PamUnide (Paris, 1933), p. xv. 
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The alleged ‘ eclipse of Socrates ’ by the Eleatic Stranger (of which 
critics have made too much) would then be only temporary ; he 
would reappear as leader in the Philosopher. It is hard to see why 
these expressions should be there at all, if the intention had never 
been in Plato’s mind. 

Why the Philosopher was never written, we can only conjecture. 
The Statesman is concerned with the Philosopher in active life as 
the royal shepherd of mankind, the guardian who has come down 
from the vision of the Good to serve his fellow-men in the Cave as 
lawgiver. W6 might expect the picture to be completed by an 
account of the region of contemplation, his proper home, and of 
the nature of the reality he contemplates. This would be the place 
for that final account of the relation of reality to appearance which 
is called for in the Parmenides and again in the Sophist, but is not 
given in any of these dialogues. The Philosopher, if it could have 
been written, might have gathered up these loose ends in 
doctrine which Plato adumbrated in the Lecture on the Good, but 
never published in writing. But, as we know from his Seventh 
Letter, Plato’s final decision was that the ultimate truth could never 
be set down on paper, and ought not to be, even if it could. 

In what appears on the surface to be a graceful exchange of com- 
pliments Plato has contrived to define precisely the philosophic 
standpoint of the Stranger from Elea. On hearing that he is ‘ of 
the school of Parmenides and Zeno ’, Socrates at once fears he may 
be an exponent of that verbal disputation (' Eristic ’) which dis- 
regards truth and aims solely at refuting an opponent. This type 
of Soj^stry, analysed below (224E ff.), was associated with the 
Megarian school, which, though founded by the Socratic Euclides, 
took its main doctrine from the Eleatics. Zeno had supplied Eristic 
sophistry with one of its methods — the reductio ad absurdum, which 
refutes an opponent’s thesis by asserting that it involves a dilemma, 
either horn of which leads to a contradiction. The description of 
the Stranger makes clear that he does not stand for this negative 
and destructive element in the Eleatic tradition. The reader is not 
to expect an exhibition of Zenonian dialectic, such as we had in the 
Parmenides. An open reference to the conversation in that dialogue 
emphasises the contrast between Eleatic methods of argument and 
the genuine dialectic of Socrates and Plato, already illustrated by 
the Theaetetus. 

The Stranger, then, is not, as Socrates feared, a ‘ very spirit of 
refutation ’, but a genuine philosopher ; and the philosopl^er is 
the ‘ divine ’ or inspired man who looks down from above on human 
life and is taken by the world for a madman. These traits recall 
the Phaedrus (24Q) and the Theaetetus (173E). All this mtans that 
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the Stranger stands for the genuinely philosophic element in the 
Parmenidean tradition. He understands dialectic as the co-opera- 
tive search for truth, and, once the conversation is started, his 
manner is distinguished by no individual trait from that of the 
Platonic Socrates. He is an attract figure, a representative of 
Parmenides, because Parmenides had set the problem that is to be 
attacked : How can what appears, but is not real, exist at all ? 
Since he holds a theory of Forms which no one hesitates to ascribe 
to Plato himself, it seems as if Plato claimed to be the true heir of 
Parmenides.! 

The purpose of the dialogue is to define ‘ the Sophist ’. Here, 
at the threshold, we cross the boundary between the sensible world, 
to which the Theaetetus was confined, and the world of Forms. We 
are to define by a formula (logos) an object of which both inter- 
locutors have a notion before their minds. The object or ' thing ’ 
is no longer an individual concrete thing. The last conclusion of 
the Theaetetus was that the addition of a logos of such a thing to 
a true notion of it could not yield knowledge. ‘ The Sophist ' is 
not an individual, but a species ; and the addition of a logos in a 
new sense — ^a definition by genus and specific differences — can lead 
to knowledge of the nature of a species. 

2I8D-22IC. Illustrative Division, defining the Angler. 

The Stranger now proceeds to illustrate by a trivial example the 
method to be used in defining the Sophist. The species is to be 
defined by systematically dividing the genus that is taken to include 
it. The method was new to Plato's public ; but the modem reader, 
familiar with classifications all ultimately derived from the model 
here set up, might be wearied by a translation. I shall, therefore, 
give only a sununary of the illustrative Division defining the Angler, 
and of the six following Divisions defining the Sophist under various 
aspects. Something must also be said about the method itself, 
which Plato evidently regarded as a very valuable engine of dialectic. 

Although the classification of the Angler is the first long and formal 
Division in Plato, no preliminary account of the method is given 
and no rules are laid down. The only earlier description of 
the method (Phaedrus 2650) tells us that a Division should be 
preceded by a Collection (<rwaya>yij) or survey of the ' widely 
scattered' terms (species) which are to be brought under a 
single (generic) Form. The object of such a review is to divine 
the generic Form which is to stand at the head of the subsequent 
Divisi6n. As we shall see (p. 186), all hope of a correct definition 
depends on the right choice of the genus. Here, however, there is 
^ As Prof. Taylor remarks, Plato (1926), 375. 
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no systematic Collection. Plato prefers to introduce the method 
by giving an illustrative Division, reserving what needs to be said 
about rules of procedure to be added later, chiefly in the Statesman. 

Angling being obviously a species of Hunting, it would be natural 
to begin with Hunting as the genus to be divided. But the Stranger 
starts farther back with the genus ' Art ’. The earlier stages, before 
Hunting is reached, provide starting-points for the first five attempts 
to define the Sophist, as appears from the following table; 


by exchange 




Acquisitive 


Art 


T 


Separative Productive 


by capture 


r 


ipt 


Hunting Contention 


Angler 

Sophist as Sophist as Sophist as 

II. merchant, I. hired hunter V. Eristic. VI. Cathartic 

III. retail dealer, of rich Method of 

IV. manufacturer young men. Socrates. 

and sales- 
man, of information. 


Sophist as 
VII. maker of 
false conceit of 
wisdom. 


The classification of Arts is not meant to be systematic or com- 
plete : the ‘ Separative ' class {diaTCQtrix^) is added later ( 226 b), 
not mentioned here. The Acquisitive class includes ‘ learning and 
knowing ’ with money-making, contention, and hunting ; all these 
are arts ‘ which produce nothing, but merely get hold of things 
that already exist and prevent others from getting hold of them ‘ 
(219c). Nothing more will be heard of ' learning and knowing ' 
till the first Division of the Statesman (258E) which opens with 
' knowledge ’, divided into ‘ theoretical ' and ‘ practical ' — a. con- 
trast relevant to the distinction between the Philosopher and the 
practical Statesman. 

The method of Division may be used for two distinct objects : 
(i) the classification of all the species falling under a genus in a 
complete table, or (2) the definition of a single species only. Plato 
seems to contemplate sometimes one purpose, sometimes the other, 
though the rules to be observed will be somewhat different. A 
complete das^cation may exhibit more than two subol'dinate 
classes on the same level, and if these are to be subdivided, they nyist 
be described in positive terms. In biology, for instanqe, animals 
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must not be classified as ‘ vertebrate ’ and ‘ invertebrate To 
lump together whole genera and families as ' invertebrate ' tells us 
nothing of positive importance about th^ structure ; and ‘ inverte- 
brateness ’ is not a character that can be subdivided. But if our 
object is to define a single species of vertebrate animal, we can cut 
out all invertebrates at a blow and subdivide only the vertebrate. 
The illustrative division here is of this kind. It proceeds through 
two sets of stages. Angling is catching (a) a certain kind of prey 
(b) by a certain method, (a) The division of the prey : 


lildess things living things 


land animals water animals 


water-birds fishes 

would be absurd in a classification : there is no provision for birds 
which live and are caught in the air. Only the second set of stages 
— the division of methods (netting or striking : by a fish-spear or 
by hook and line) makes any pretence to a complete classification. 
Also the shift of principle from prey to method would vitiate the 
scheme as a classification of hunting: land animals and birds 
may equally well be netted or struck. Considerations of this sort 
are pointed out in the Statesman. The upshot here is a definition 
of the species Angling in terms of the genus ' Art ’ and all the 
specific differences (as they were later called), formally enumerated 
at 22IB. 

The Seven Divisions defining the Sophist 

The Stranger next (2210) sets out ‘ to discover the nature of the 
Sophist on the pattern of this illustration '. Six Divisions follow 
immediately and are summarised at 23ic-E. The results are then 
criticised. The seventh and final Division is preceded by a dis- 
cussion leading to the choice of a new genus, the image-making 
branch of Productive (as distinct from Acquisitive) art. It is 
interrupted by the long discussions justifying the assumption that 
there can be such a thing as an utu’eal ‘ image ' ; the whole problem 
of appearance and falsity is involved. At the end of the dialogue 
(2648) this Division is continued and )delds the final definition of 
the Sophist. 

This ^ocedure suggests the questions : Why are we given Kven 
deficitions ? Is one of them meant to be right, the rest wrong ? 
Who is the Gophist ? What class, or classes, of persons are defined ? 
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Some have held that all the Divisions define one class of historical 
persons from different approaches, and even that all the definitions 
are * adequate A fat^ objection to this view is that there never 
existed any class of persons who could be characterised by the sixth 
definition as well as by the first five and the seventh. The Cathartic 
art of the sixth Division was practised by Socrates alone. Its 
purpose is to purge the soul of the false conceit of wisdom. This 
flatly contradicts the final definition of the Sophist as the creator 
of a false appearance of vdsdom ; and the Stranger himself says 
that he is afraid to call the practitioners of the Cathartic art 
Sophists : they only resemble the Sophist as the dog resembles the 
wolf (231 a). 

Plato was not primarily concerned to describe the character of 
any class of persons with historical accuracy. What interested 
him was the spirit of Sophistry, which might be incarnate in many 
persons or groups with a variety of superficial characteristics. 
The view I‘sh^ recommend is briefly this. Divisions I and II-IV 
characterise, superficially and with a considerable element of satire, 
the rhetorical sophists and lecturers on advanced subjects of the 
type represented in the fifth century by Protagoras, Gmgias, and 
Hippias. They are ‘ hired hunters of rich young men ’, or * sales- 
men ' of alleged wisdom and of the arts of succeeding in life. 
Division V starts from a different genus, the art of Contention, 
and defines the Eristic — the man who disputes for victory, not 
for truth. This class had its professional representatives in men 
like Euthydemus and his brother ; but Eristic was also a feature 
of the. dialectic of the Eleatic school and of the Megarians. Division 
VI does not define any t5q)e of Sophist, but gives a serious and 
even eloquent analysis of the purif3nng elenchus as practised by 
Socrates himself. Division VII is the only one that goes to the 
heart of the matter and starts from the right genus. It defines, 
not any particular class of persons, but a whole tendency of thoxight, 
the essence of Sophistry. It is based on the metaphysical distinc- 
’ tion of appearance from reality. Sophistry is the false counterfeit 
of philosophy and of statesmanship and has its being in the world 
of ddola that is neither real nor totally utureal. The claim of 
that world to yield knowledge has been rejected in the Theaeteius. 
The Sophist raise the question, what sort of existence it can 
have. 

22IC-223B. Division I. The Sophist as Hunter. 

Division I starts, with no explicit justification, from the Angler's 
genus. Hunting, and begins by distinguishing the Sophist's prciy — 
the tape animal, man. The significant part is the fdrther sub- 
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division according to method. What follows is an analysis of that 
rhetorical Sophistry which had been attacked in the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus. (i) Man-hunting may be violent (piracy, slave-hunting, 
tyranny, and warfare in genend) or persuasive (ntdavovg-ypa^) includ- 
ing forensic and political oratory and displays of rhetoric in 
private company. The Gorgias had defined Rhetoric as ' the pro- 
ducer of persuasion ', and the violent methods here contrasted with 
it recall Polus’ idealisation of the tyrant and of the political orator, 
as men who can do what they like, and also Socrates’ description 
of Callicles' ideal of unlimited egoism as the life of a robber and 
an outlaw. (2) The next division — public or private (IduArjQevTtHijj) 
— separates ^e rhetorical displays of the Sophist to a private 
audience from the public oratory of the politician and the lawyer. 
(3) Then the taking of fees {fiiadaQvrjvoaji) is introduced. The 
Sophist demands a wage, in contrast with the false lover who, 
as described in the Phaedrus, offers bribes to his prey to induce 
him to yield. (4) Finally, the Sophist professes to seek the com- 
pany of his victims ‘ for the sake of goodness ’ as the exponent 
of a ‘ spurious education ’ (do^omiiSsvTOtif). He is contrasted with 
the parasite, whose bait is pleasure. This echoes the elaborate 
parallel drawn in the Gorgias between the rhetorician and the 
parasite. The profession to teach ‘ virtue ', or the successful 
conduct of public and private life, was characteristic of Protagoras. 
The genus chosen for this Division throws an initial emphasis on 
rhetoric, rather to the exclusion of sophists like Hippias, who 
mainly taught advanced subjects to youths who had left their 
elementary school. But this tjrpe finds a place in the next Divisions. 

223C-224E. Divisions II-IV. The Sophist as Salesman 
In Divisions II-IV, the taking of money, a minor feature in 
Division I, comes to the front in the genus, ‘ acquisition by ex- 
change ’, the alternative to ‘ hunting ’. (i) The distinction of 

selling {iyogaatat^) from giving presents characterises the Sophist 
as fundamentally a salesman. (2) The difference of methods — 
the manufacturer selling his own produce (avxoTooXotri), the local 
retail dealer {noavt]Xvm^, the merchant who goes from city to city 
(i/moQUc ^) — though it leads to three definitions, is of less importance 
than the description of the wares. (3) The Sophist trades in com- 
modities that are to nourish the soul not the body. 

He is grouped at first with the artists — the painter, the musician, 
the puppet-showman (who in the Laws, 6588, is classed with the 
dramatist and the reciter). The Sophist’s wares are knowledge 
{jujdrifMJonwXoeq), and in particular the knowledge of ' goodness ’ 
(aretl). AH this has a close parallel in the introductory conversa- 
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tion of the Protagoras (313), where Socrates warns the young 
Hippocrates against entrusting the care of his soxil to ‘ a merchant 
or retail dealer in those commodities whereby the soul is nourished '. 

These Divisions repeat many of the traits which occurred in 
Division I, only in a different order, throuang into relief the talcing 
of money for teaching ' goodness which in Division I holds a 
subordinate place. There is no objection to a teacher being paid 
for imparting a store of knowledge or information which can be 
transferred to another person. The other receives something he 
desires to possess and gets value for his money. ^ Much of the 
Sophists’ teaching was of this kind. What Socrates and Plato 
denounce is the taking of fees for teaching ‘ goodness ’. Goodness, 
although according to Socrates it consists in a certain kind of 
‘ knowledge ', is not a thing that anyone can teach ; not a stock 
of information that can be transferred * from one man to another. 
Moreover, the men who professed to sell ‘ goodness ’ did not possess 
it themselves or even know what it was. To offer for sale what 
you do not possess, and, if you did possess it, could not transfer, 
is fraudulent. The professor of ‘ goodness ’ demanding a fee 
excited in Plato the same sort of disgust as would be felt by a 
man who should summon a priest to give him spiritual consolation 
and then receive from the physician of souls a bid charging him 
five shillings for each visit. 

Divisions I-IV may, then, be taken as analysing the practice 
of the great fifth-centxuy Sophists, considered as rhetoricians and 
paid teachers of ‘ goodness '. The treatment is satirical and 
superficial ; we have not yet found the essence of Sophistry. 

224E-226A. Division V. Eristic 

The next Division, defining Eristic, is, like its predecessors, 
ultimately derived from the Acquisitive (as opposed to the Pro- 
ductive) class of Art ; but it follows a different branch. The 
fundamental character of this type is not ‘ hunting ’ or •' selling ' 
but ‘ contention ’ {dycovurcoc^). ITie taking of fees comes in only 
at the end, to mark off the Eristic who is a professional Sophist 
from others who are not. 

First, fighting (fjuixr{tMr() is distinguished from friendly competi- 

* Gorgias, 520. It is no disgrace to the teacher of any ordinary art to 

stipulate for a fee. The trainer only teaches you to run fast, not to be honest. 
But the sophist professes to make you virtuous ; and if he succeeds, he will 
have made you honest and there will be no need of a previous contract for 
payment. * 

* Meno 93B, vapaSordv koI iro/xiAijirr^v oAA^i trap' oAAov. Euthyd. 273]), 287^, 
dptr)i» TrapaSoCvM. Protag. 319B. Pericles could not iropofifSovot ip€Tijv to his 
sons. See^bove, p. 135. 
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tion ; then fighting in the form of verbal disputation {ifMpiPrjrriroci^) 
from the violence of physical warfare. The disputation of forensic 
oratory, carried on in ‘ long speeches in public about rights and 
wrongs is marked off from private disputation ‘ in the small 
change of question and answer ' {dvtiXoyptij).^ Finally, there are 
the ‘ random and artless ’ disputes of ordinary life ; but if disputa- 
tion is conducted by rules of art we call it Eristic. 

In the final summary of all the first six Divisions (23 Ie), this 
type will be simply called the Eristic ; but here (225D) a further 
subdivision is added. The Eristic Sophist (like Euthydemus) is 
distinguished from other Eristics by taking fees and called a ' money- 
maker * {xQr]/iaxun0c6s). But there are other Eristics who ' waste 
their money ' (xgrj/ioxoqidoQueoC). Their sort of disputation ' which 
makes one neglect one’s own affairs for the pleasure of spending 
time in that way, but is carried on in a style that gives no pleasure 
to the ordinary hearer, can only be called a sort of babbling ' 
{ddoXeaxtitdv). Who are these ‘ babblers ' ? I cannot agree with 
Campbell that Socrates is meant, though he did neglect his affairs 
wd become poor in pursuit of his mission ; nor with Dies that 
the babbler is the true dialectician. This would make the true 
philosopher a species of Eristic, arguing for fame or victory. It 
is true that the term ‘ babbling ’ vras applied to philosophy by its 
enemies and in particular to Socratic conversation.* Plato himself 
adopts it as a left-handed compliment, together with (uxcioQoMyoq, 
the term of reproach for Ionian science.’ This suggests that the 
babblers here, who do not take fees, must, be some followers of 
Socrates who could also be described as Eristics. There can be 
little doubt that the Megaiians are meant, as Susemihl suggested.* 

* This contrast recalls Rep. 499A : Many are sceptical about the value of 
the true philosopher, never having seen one or heard ' noble and free discourse ’ 
aiming only at truth. They have only listened to displays of eristic cleverness, 
whose sole object is reputation and strife, whether in lawsuits (forensic 
oratory) or in private company (eristic sophistry). 

* Eupblis 352 ; HotKp&nfv, r 6 r vraixiyaSoXtox’i’’- Aristophanes, Clouds 1485 : 
tipf oUtae T&v iioXtox&o. 

* Pkaedo 70c. Socrates ; ' No one can say I dSoAcex" iu discussing death 
at this moment.' Theaei. 195B, Socrates calls himself ivi)p ^Xiaxyis- Phaedrus 
270A, All great arts require oSoAfoxla and ftcrcwpoAoyfa. Statesman 270A ; 
Rep. 488c. 

* Diog. L. ii, 106 : Euclides (of Megara) applied himself to the writings 
of Parmenides, and his followers were called Megarians, then Eristics, and 
later Dialecticians, because they put their arguments in the form of question 
and jmswer. Timon (frag. 280, D.L. ii, 107) : ‘ I care not for these babblers 
(^Mvcov) . . . nor for Euclides the wrangler (iptidmoi), who inq>ired the 
Megarians with a frenzy of controversy (iptaisoO).’ A comic fragment 
(D.L. ii,, 107) calls the Megarian Eubulides 6 ipurmcds ; Diogenes says he 
kept up a controversy with Aristotle. D.L. ii, 30 : Socrates ‘ seeing Euclides 
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They vrere also followers of the Eleatic School, and at Phaedrus 
261c disputation {d.vriXoyatii) includes, together with political and 
forensic oratory, the dialectical arguments of Zeno,^ ' the Eleatic 
Palamedes ’ — ^his art of ' making the same things appear to his 
hearers both like and unlike, one and many, at rest and moving 
The whole is condemned as an art of deception. 

The main contrast in Plato’s mind is between Dialectic, the true 
art of philosophic conversation, and the technique of verbal dispute 
for victory which had been derived by the Megarians from the 
controversial methods of Zeno. This had enough resemblance to 
the Socratic elenchus for the two to be deliberately confused by 
Isocrates, who, as the champion of Gorgias’ tradition of rhetorical 
sophistry, persistently brackets the Socratics in general with the 
' devotees of verbal disputation It may be for this reason that 
the Eristic strain in philosophical schools — the Eleatic and the 
Megarian — stands here in close contrast with the Cathartic pro- 
cedure of Socrates himself. 

226A-231B. Division VI. Cathartic Method of Socrates 

In the sixth Division satire is dropped. The tone is serious and 
sympathetic ; towards the close it becomes eloquent. The t5q)e 
defined is ‘ the purifier of the soul from conceits that stand in the 
way of knowledge ’ (23IE^ — a description which (as Jackson and 
others have seen) applies to Socrates and to no one else. 

This Division, unlike the others, is preceded by a Collection. 
From a survey of various domestic operations — filtering, sifting, 
winnowing, and the combing and dividing of the warp in weaving — 
we collect the notion of an art of Separating (diaxQirix^). The 
effect is to dissociate this Division completely from the earlier 
ones, which were all derived from the art of Acquisition. The 
forms of Sophistry they defined were fundamentally arts of gain, 
acquiring influence over rich young men, or money by selling 
knowledge, or victory in argument instead of truth. All such 

keenly interested in eristic arguments, said : "You will be able to get on 
with sophists, but not with men " ; for he thought such hair-splitting useless, 
as Plato shows in the Euthydemus.' 

^ Von Amim {Platos Jugenddialoge (1914), 193) thinks that not Zeno, but 
a contemporary Megarian is here meant ; but I agree with Taylor, Plato 
(1926), 31 1, and others. At Parm. 1350 Parmenides himself describes the 
display of Eleatic dialectic that is to follow as ' what the world calls useless 
babbling *. 

* ot irtpi ris eptSas eavovSaK^res — ^tbe phrase which Theodoras has said (gi6B) 
does not apply to the Eleatic Stranger — is taken from Isocrates (ward ao^. i, 
291B) ; Helena i and 6 (after references to Antisthenes and Plato) ; Antid. 258 
(aimed at Plato). 

P.T.K. ^ 
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motives are ruled out by going back to a distinct branch of art, 
not recognised at all where Art was at first divided into Acquisitive 
and Productive. The Separative arts are not productive either. 
Their function is negative. 

The arts collected in this survey are introduced abruptly with 
no hint of their relevance. The normal Collection takes into con- 
sideration the term proposed for definition together with others 
which can plausibly be thought to resemble it. The object is to 
discern some common property with a claim to be the most im- 
portant or essential and so to stand as the genus to be divided. 
Here Sophistry is not included, and the reader is left entirely 
without a clue to the connection between Sophistry and these 
homely operations. There is no sort of promise that by dividing 
the generic notion of Separation we shall ever arrive at a definition 
of the Sophist. Nor can the reader guess that what we shall, in 
fact, define is not Sophistry but the Socratic elenchus. 

The art of Separating {dutxQtxiK^) is now divided. Things 
separated may be alike ; but we are concerned with purification 
{xadoQfuSc) which expels what is worse and retains what is better. 
One l^d of purification is the physical cleansing of lifeless things 
and of the living body, ‘ including those internal separations and 
purgations effected by gymnastic and medicine '. The other kind 
is the purification which ' removes evil from the soul ' {dqxtlQeai^ 
xaxlac ywxfjg, 227D). (It should be noted that Purification is a 
negative notion — the riddance of evil.^ Medicine and gymnastic 
are not regarded positively as creating health and strength, but 
classed with washing. They will presently be described more 
definitely under their negative aspect — medicine as the riddance 
of disease, gymnastic as the riddance of ugliness. Similarly purifi- 
cation of the soul is not the production of goodness but the ‘ removal 
of evil '.) • 

At the next step an analogy is drawn between two kinds of 
bodily, and two kinds of mental, purification : 


out of the body 


of disease 
(Medicine) 


of ugliness 
(Gymnastic) 


out of the soul 
I 


of wickedness 
(Chastisement) 


of ignorance 
(Instruction) 


* Tbs passive substantive KoBapfia (offscouring, outcast) means the impurity 
removed, not the thing purified. 

, ' H ence Apelt’s assertion (note on 226B) that Biaxpinicij is to be subordinated 
to ireti^un) (W^vi)) must be rejected. 
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Disease is regarded, not in the usual way as lack of balance that 
needs to be redressed, but as faction, sedition, or civil warfare 
(axdaiQ) among things naturally ‘ akin This is for the sake of 
its counterpart, ‘ wickedness ’ {TiovrjQla) in the soul, where there 
is ‘mutual dissension ever3where — ^judgments at variance with 
desires, courage with pleasyres, reflectidti with pains'. The 
description of wickedness recalls passages in the Republic where 
the conflict between the three parts of the soul is compared to 
poUtical strife. Thus at 440B the ‘ spirited ’ part takes the side 
of reason against desire ‘ in the faction-fight of the soiil '. This 
is Platonic, rather than Socratic. Vice is not here identified with 
ignorance (as by Socrates), but distinguished from it. The counter- 
part of medicine as the remedy for bodily disease is ' the justice 
that chastises ' ^ vice. Chastisement (KoAooTcxtj) is introduced for 
the sake of its negative meaning. The Gorgias had used the same 
analogy between the doctor and the judge who chastises the wrong- 
doer to ‘ rid ' him of his vice.* 

Gymnastic is the parallel remedy for physical ugliness, the 
deformity due to lack of proportion. This is, somewhat strangely, 
treated as analogous to a lack of proportion or co-ordination between 
impulses in the soul, causing them to miss their mark. Ignorance 
(dyvota) is the swerving aside of the soul's impulse towards truth, 
and (as Socrates had taught) is always ‘ involuntary ' — against the 
true wish for the right end. The remedy for ignorance in all its 
many forms is Instruction {didoatcaXpc^). 

Instruction is next divided. Setting aside technical instruction 
(whic^ is obviously positive), we take, as the other branch, moral 
education (natdeUi), conceived n^atively as the deliverance of the 
soul from that conceit of wisdom which rende.*^ it unable to under- 
stand {i/iaOia).* (This education is directly contrary to the 
‘ spurious education ' offered by the Sophists in the earher Divisions, 
which resulted precisely in producing the conceit of wisdom). 
Next the method of rebuke and admonition practised by parents 

* 1) KoAaaruo) . . . Uk^ (229a) is the manuscript reading. The epithet is 
intended to distinguish justice as chastisement from the more common view 
of it as the vengeance of the community. (In the next sentence t 6 yoQv ctjc^ 
<05 ciTTciv differs only in emphasis from cus yoiw r 3 mIk6s cfirciv. Cf. ws owT6iJLon 
cifrcii/.) 

* Gorg. 478A, hiKiuwrSvg rivl tcoXa^ovoiv oi SpSdfS * in the true 

sense *) KoAa{ovrcr. 

* 'AfiaBla is not ignorance in the sense of a blank absence of knowjj^dge, 
to be cured by imparting information. It is due to the positive presence 
of the false belief that you already know or understand. It was Socrate^' 
discovery that true moral education must begin with casting out popular 
beUefs ab(mt right and wrong, derived from parents and teacher!. 
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is contrasted with the method of those who have ' convinced them- 
selves upon reflection that all inability to understand is involuntary ' 
and that ' admonition yields little result for much pains ' They 
press a person with questions about some matter on which he 
fancies he has something valuable to say, when really he is t alking 
nonsense. Then, when such persons begin to waver, they readily 
hold a muster of their opinions, collect them in argument and 
confront them with one another, and thereby show that they are 
in contradiction on the same subjects, at the same moment, from 
the same point of view. When the others see this, they are vexed 
with themselves, and become gentler towards others ; so by this 
means they are delivered from their lofty and obstinate conceit 
of themselves — of all deliverances the most pleasant to witness 
and of the most lasting benefit to the patient. Their purifiers are 
of the same mind as those physicians who hold that the body can 
get no benefit from the food it takes until all inward obstructions 
are removed. These others have observed that the same is true 
of the soul, which will not profit by the instruction it receives until 
cross-examination has reduced the man to a modest frame of mind, 
and has cleared away the conceits that obstruct learning and so 
purged him and Convinced him that he knows only what he does 
know and nothing more.*' This examination {eUnchus) is ‘ the 
highest and most sovran method of purification All this passage 
is in the tone and manner of the Republic. It describes the method 
of Socrates, who declares in the Apology that the life not subject to 
examination is not worth living. 

But are these purifiers of the soul ' Sophists ’ ? 

230E. Stranger {continues). Well, what name shall we give to 
the practitioners of this art ? For my part I shrink from 
231. calling them Sophists. 

Theaet. Why so ? 

Str. For fear of ascribing to them too high a function.* 
Theaet. And yet your description has some resemblance 
to that type (the ^phist). 

Str. So has the dog to the wolf — ^the fiercest of animals to 
the tamest. But a cautious man should above all be on 
his guard against resemblances ; they are a very slippery 
sort of thing. However, be it so (t.e. let them pass for 
Sophists) ; for should they ever set up an adequate defence 

> 330B-D. 'The language here closely resembles the description of the 
effect of Socrates' art on Theaetetus, Theaet. 210 c (p 163 ). Cf. Plut. Plat. 
Qu. 959 T- 

* As Jackson and others have seen, ‘ them ' can only mean the practitioners 
(hot the sophists). 'This echoes Socrates' habit of disclaiming any title that 
impii*t 8 tlip possession of wisdom ; he is only a' lover of wisdom ', anhilosopher. 
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231B. of their confines, the boundary in dispute will be of no 
small importance. 

Theaet. That is likely enough. 

Str. Let us take it, then, that under the art of Separation 
there is a method of Purification ; that we have distinguished 
that kind of purification which is concerned with the Soul ; 
and under that. Instruction ; and under that again. Educa- 
tion. Within the art of education, the Examination which 
confutes the vain conceit of wisdom we will allow to pass, 
in the argument which has now come in by a side wind,^ 
by no other name than the Sophistry that is of noble lineage 
(ij yA'ei yewata awpurtaeifi). 

It is hard to see why this analysis of Socrates' Cathartic method 
should stand here as the last of these preliminary attempts to define 
the Sophist. The whole argument has admittedly ' come in by a 
side wind '. From the outset the Division has no link or point of 
contact with first five or with the seventh ; it starts from an entirely 
new genus — a point that may be emphasised by the final phrase, 

‘ the Sophistry that is of noble lineage ' {yhei).* The fundamental 
aim of the Cathartic method is the precise opposite of the production 
of the false conceit of wisdom, characteristic of the Sophist in 
the earlier Divisions and in the seventh, which b taken as final. 

Where the Stranger says he would shrink from calling the purifier 
of the soul a Sophist, Theaetetus remarks that they have a certain 
resemblance. It is true that the negative elenchus of Socrates, 
pressing the respondent with questions, reviewing his beliefs and 
confuting them by exposing their contradictions, did superficially 
resemble the controversy practised by Euthydemus, the Eleatics, 
and the Megarians ‘ in the private exchange of question and answer ' 
(225B) — a style of ‘ babbling ' which ‘ most hearers do not find agree- 
able to listen to ’, whereas the Socratic deliverance of men ' from a 
lofty and stubborn conceit of themselves ' was ‘ of all deliverances 
the most agreeable to Ibten to ’. • Isocrates persistently encouraged 

* A* T^i vOi> Mytf mpa^avivn. napa^<Uvti 79 ai is used at Theaet. 199c of a 
difficulty that shows itself in a fresh quarter, where we were not looking. 
The construction with XeyMat is awkward . Perhaps we should read vapa^ayiv 
n : ' And (as a part) of education, the examination which confutes the vain 
conceit of wisdom — a thing that has come by a side wind into our present 
argument— we will allow to pass,' etc. 

* There is no trace in the text of the link with Eristic suggested by Campbell 
(Introd., p. li) : * Controversy is, or should be, an art of separating th« false 
from the true, of determining what propositions are not tenable.' 

* 225D, ntfl a rots iroAAoIr rmo aKov6vrwv oi peO' •ijiovfjs aKov6itei’ov (ef 

Eristic) in designed contrast with 230c, naa&v airaXXayUtv iKotSttv ft Ifilaiffe. 
Plato may^(with some modems) have understood dfio*Atfoxi)ras iifieikloxV’ 
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the popular confCtsion of Socratic conversation with verbal dispute 
for victory. As Socrates remarked at the outset (2i6d), the genuine 
philosopher sometimes seems to wear the guise of the Sophist. 
Here, moreover, Plato has been careful to analyse only the negative 
side of Socrates' practice — ^the side on which the resemblance 
lies. 

But the resemblance, as the Stranger says, is as misleading as 
that of the dog to the wolf. In the RepvUic (375A and E ft.), the 
dog is the symbol of the Guardian of society. The watch-dog of 
generous breed is gentle to those whom he knows, and this friendli- 
ness to what is known is taken to be a genuinely * philosophic ' 
trait.^ The wolf is the typical enemy of society. The sophist 
Thrasymachus breaks in upon the conversation with a wolf's 
ferocity.* The tyrant is like the man who has tasted human 
flesh and turned into a wolf.* The sensual passion of the false 
lover in the Phaedrus is the passion of the wolf for the lamb ; his 
kinship with the Sophist as a man-hunter was remarked in the 
first Division.* The upshot is that the purifier of the soul is not 
a Sophist in the sense of this dialogue.' The whole Division has no 
point of contact with any of the others. • 

Why then does it stand here ? Perhaps it can be explained as 
a feature in the whole design of these dialogues, which remains 
obsciue because never completed. Another element in the pattern 
is added in the Statesman where the ' art of Combining ' {avyMgirixij) 
is contrasted with the ' art of Separating ' {dtangirutij). The 
Statesman opens with a long Division defining the art of shepherd- 
ing mankind. To illustrate its defects, an exemplary Division, to 
define weaving, reviews and classifies a number of household opera- 
tions, including the use of comb and rod mentioned in the Collection 
of the Separative arts at Soph. 226B. Separation and Combination 
(from which Weaving is derived) are described as ‘ two great arts 
of universal application ’ (282B). Just as in the Sophist Hunting, 
the genus of the Angler, turns out to be relevant to the first definition 
of the Sophist, so in the Statesman Weaving symbolises the art of 
the Statesman, whose function is to combine in harmony the 
various elements of society. It is perhaps to prepare the way for 
this conception of statesmanship that Plato in our passage regards 


^ In the Stranger's speech the phrases Troteia^oi r^v ^vXaxijv and ^vXdmuaiv 
suggest that the Guardian is in Plato's thoughts. 

* Rfjp* Kol not hoKta, cl n‘ii irptSrcpor ivtpdicri avr^v ^ iK€lvos ifhd, d^vot av 

ywvdaHu. 

^ * Rep, 565D. Cf. Glotz, Solidariti de la famille (1904). p. 23. Phaedo 82A, 
the tyrant and the robber are reincarnated as wolves or birds of prey. 

^ PhaeSrus 24 id, ws XdKOidpv^ dyawcSir’, airiratSa piXoOoiv ipaaral. Soph, 222D. 
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vice, not as ignorance, but as a political sedition in the so\il, to be 
remedied by ' the justice that chastens ', the analogue of medical 
purgation of disease. So in the Statesman (308E) the Royal Art 
' casts out by death or exile and chastens with the severest dis- 
franchisement ’ those natures which cannot take a place in the 
pattern of the community. 

The parallel elaborately drawn in the Statesman between the 
combining operations of weaving and statesmanship has its counter- 
part elsewhere ^ in an analogy between the separating operations of 
weaving and dialectic. The suggestion is being discussed, that there 
may be a ‘ right ’ way of naming things in words whose form will 
somehow express their natures. The name, like the weaver’s rod 
(negntc), is a tool. The use of the rod is to separate (diaxglveiv) 
the web or the warp. A name has two uses : to convey information 
and to distinguish (separate, dtangiveiv) the natures of things. 
The rod is made by the carpenter under the directions of the weaver, 
who understands its use. So the skilled name-maker fashions names 
for the use of the dialectician (philosopher), who, it is implied, has 
the ability to distinguish those natures which are the meanings of 
names. It is no accident that the operations of weaving should 
thus be used in analogy with dialectic in the Cratylus and with 
statesmanship in the Statesman. 

Plato may have intended to derive the dialectical method of 
Division more openly than he has done from that branch of Separa- 
tion which distinguishes things that are ‘ alike ' (226D, in contrast 
with the branch separating the worse from the better, leading to 
Cathartic). Dialectic is ' to divide according to kinds not mis- 
taking one Form for another, or ' to separate by kinds ' (diaxgtveiv 
xard yhoq, 253DE). It discovers differences separating things that 
are ' alike ' in being of the same genus. The task of philosophy is 
regarded in the Sophist as mainly analytical — ^the mapping out of 
the realm of Forms in all its articulations by Division. The practical 
task of the philosopher as statesman is S3mthetic. Possibly the 
Philosopher, had it been written, would have completed the account 
of philosophic method by recognising the S5mthetic or intuitive 
moment in dialectic, which the Sophist leaves in the background. 
If the Collection and Division of the Sep>arative arts had some such 
intended relation to a larger design, its ap>p>arent irrelevance ceases 
to be a problem. 

* Cratylus, 386E, flf. 

' ri Kuril, ytvri iuupttaBai. At 226c the Separative domestic operations 
were called Stupenicd, and at 227B the task of philosophic discourse was 
‘ to discern what is d the same kind and what is not * (t6 avyywis ^ ri fti) 
avyYwts). f 
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The Methods of CoUiction and Division 

But the purpose served by these six Divisions in the economy of 
the whole dialogue is still not perfectly dear. Some light may be 
gained by considering the nature of Plato’s methods of Collection 
and Division in contrast with the Socratic method sometimes called 
' Induction ' {Epagogi). 

Socrates had been the first to realise dearly that, both in common 
life and in science, men constantly use wor^ without knowing the 
‘ essence ’ of the thing named or being able to ‘ give an account ’ 
{hoyov dldovai) of it.^ The Socratic and Platonic view is that, in 
such a case, we have the same object before our minds, but see it 
only indistinctly. We ' have only the name in common until 
we express its meaning in an explicit formula. Such a name as 
' Justice ' has one true meaning, more or less dimly present to our 
minds when we hear the name. If one of us can give the right 
account of it. the other wiU be able to see it too. 

Plato's early dialogues illustrate Socrates’ attempts to give an 
account of the meaning of terms, and, without any parade of 
technique, formulate a method that is regularly applied. In its 
full form the method has two stages, (i) The first is Cathartic. 
The questioner elicits from the respondent what he thinks he knows. 
His ‘ suggestions ’ (‘ hypotheses ') are criticised in the elenchus, 
often by deducing consequences conflicting with other opinions he 
holds. The result is the riddance of the false conceit of Imowledge. 
Conscious of ignorance and in perplexity (daioqUi^, the respondent is 
now ready for the co-operative search.* (2) This further inquiry 
normally proceeds by the same method : a series of suggestions 
critidsed and amended by bringing in fresh considerations. The 
end should be the correct definition of the meaning or ' Form ’ which 
has all along been coming more dearly into view. 

Contrast with this Socratic procedure the new method of Collec- 
tion and Division. It is twofold. The preliminary Collection is 
to fix upon the genus to be divided. The Division is a downward 
process from that genus to the definition of a species. This process 
has nothing in common with the deductive movement of the Socratic 
elenchus, which terminates in the rejection of a suggested definition. 

* It is a curious fact that, not only in physical science, but even in mathe- 
matics, men have made great advances and discoveries without being able 
to define the most important concepts correctly, e.g. the concept of Number. 

* A good illustration is the rejection of Meno's suggested definitions of 
Virtue, followed by his complaint that Socrates reduces men to perplexity. 
Mono had thought he knew what virtue is ; now he is puzzled.' Socratra 
Implies that he does not know either, but is willing to undertake the co- 
operative search {ovltfr^ai), Meno 8oa S. The Theaetetus, again, is Ca- 
thartic, h^ecting all suggested definitions and ending in dwopia!^ 



COLLECTION AND DIVISION 

In the Socratic procedure the clear vision of the Form and the true 
account of it are reached as the goal of series of upward leaps (to 
use Plato’s metaphor). But in Collection and Division the goal is 
reached at the end of the downward process, when an indivisible 
species is defined in terms of genus and specific differences. In a 
word, the Socratic method approaches the Form to be defined from 
below, the new method descends to it from above. 

The reason lies in the difference between the groups of objects 
with which the two methods are severally concerned. The Socratic 
method contemplates a single Form (such as The Beautiful Itself) 
and the many individual things which partake of that Form. Only 
one Form is in view, and the definition is to be gained by a survey 
of individual instances. We seek to isolate and apprehend the 
common character (eldoq) which, in ordinary language, would be 
said to be ‘ present ' in all the instances, as white hair is white 
‘ by the presence of whiteness '. ‘ One expedient is to ‘ adduce ' 
(ijtdyeadai) fresh instances that have been overlooked and, when 
produced, are seen not to be covered by the respondent's suggested 
account. If he has implied that it is always right to tell the truth, 
you may bring forward the lie told to deceive an enemy in war 
or an insane friend. This is one sense of Epagogd. 

Another use of the verb knayeiv, to ‘ lead on ’, also fits the 
Socratic procedure. Aristotle speaks of ‘ leading on from individual 
instances to the universal, and from the familiar to the unknown 
and defines ‘ Induction ' {trmyoyyTfi) as ‘ the approach from partic- 
ulars to the universal.’ * His illustration is an argument of 
obviously Socratic pattern : ' If the skilled pilot is most effective, 
and likewise the skilled charioteer, then in general the skilled man 
is best at his particular task.’ The process is confined to the 
Socratic group of objects ; from observation of individual cases, 
an act of insight discerns the universal latent in them and disengages 
it in a generalisation. 

But as the Parmenides showed,® Plato’s attention is now trans- 
ferred from the group of individuals with its common Form to the 
relations of Forms among themselves, and in particular to the 
relations between the Forms which occur in the definition of a 
specific Form. The earliest passage betraying any interest in this 
question is in the Meno (75A ff.), where a definition of ‘ Figure ’ 

^ Lysis 217D. 

' Plato, Pol. 278A : A certain device for teaching children their letters is 
the easiest way to " lead them on to what they do not yet know 
ctirois jirt fiijiriu yiyviuami/MMi). Ar,, Top. 152a, 4 . iirayovra diril t&v koB' 
SxaoTov cirl ri KaB 6 Xov koI t&v yvcup^fuuv jirl r& Ayvotora, ibid. 105a, 13, inaytgy^, 
4 i.v 6 T&v koB' ixtiOTov im rd xoB^ov i^bSos. 

* See Ibtrod.. p. ii. 
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— ' that which always accompanies coloxir ’ — ^is rejected as con- 
taining the unknown term * ** colour Terms should be defined by 
other terms admitted to be already known. Socrates obtains 
Meno's admission that he understands ‘ boundary ' and ' solid ’ 
before substituting the correct definition of Figure as ' the botmdary 
of a solid *. It is significant that the illustration should be taken 
from mathematics. Geometry may have supplied the first formal 
examples of definition by genus and specific difference, such as 
the division of triangle into equilateral, isosceles, and scalene. Here 
all the terms are Forms. The study of their mutual relations 
takes no account of individual instances, indefinite in number and 
beneath the level of knowledge. Triangular objects in the world 
of sense, which partake more or less perfectly of the triangular 
character, drop out of sight. The question how an indefinite 
number of individiial things can partake of a single Form gives 
place to that other question raised in the Parmenides : Can many 
Forms partake of a single Form ? 

The new method of Collection and Division is thus wholly con- 
fined to the world of Forms ; and Collection must not be confused 
with the Socratic muster of individual instances (hmytoyi^) . Collec- 
tion is a survey of specific Forms having some pritna facie claim 
to be members of the same genus. As usual, Plato avoids a rigid 
terminology, and uses * Form ' {eldog, Idia), and ' kind ' (yivog) 
indifferently for genus and species alike. ^ His only distinctive 
word for species is ‘ part ' fuigum). The method of Division 

exhibits Forms arranged in systematic classification, spreading 
downwards from a single genus, through a definite number of 
specific differences, to the indivisible species at the bottom. Below 
that there is nothing but the indefinite number of individual things 
which may or may not partake of the indivisible specific Form. 
They are below the horizon of science ; the method considers only 
the One which is divided and the definite Many vdiich are its 
' parts 

The Division should be preceded by a Collection, to fix upon the 
genus we are to divide. This is done by ' taking a comprehensive 
view and gathering a number of widely scattered terms into a 
unity Here no methodical procedure is possible. The generic 
Form must be divined by an act of intuition, for which no rules 
can be given. The survey will include the Form we wish ultimately 

* For instance, at Soph. 2270, the Stranger says there are * two forms 
(fZSy) cS evil in the soul *. and at 228B Theaetetus remarks ‘ there are, as you 
said, two kinds (yfn}) of evil in the soul *. 

**tf. Philebus i6bS. 

* Phaedms 2650. 
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to define, with others that may be ' widely scattered ’ and have 
little superficial resemblance to it or to one another. 

The need for a preliminary Collection is, as we have seen, ignored 
in aU but one of the early Divisions of the Sophist, and where it 
does occur it is abnormal. What I would now suggest is that 
these first six Divisions actually, though not formally, serve the 
purpose of a Collection preliminary to the seventh. They bring 
before us the types to be surveyed before we can fix upon ^he 
really fundamental character of Sophistry. The name ‘ Sophist ’ 
had been loosely applied to various classes : the rhetoricians, like 
Protagoras and (^rgis^s ; teachers of advanced subjects, like 
Hippias ; professional disputants, like Euthydemus. All these had 
called themselves ' Sophists '. Isocrates and the public had also 
applied the name to Socrates himself and to his followers, including 
the Megarians, whose methods of argument did resemble the 
dialectic of Zeno and the eristic of Euthydemus. The early 
Divisions analyse and characterise each of these types and so pro- 
vide a survey of the field within which we must discover the really 
fundamental trait, the generic Form that will finally yield the 
correct definition of the essence of Sophistry. 

The Collection is disguised in the misleading form of a series of 
tentative Divisions. The definitions in which they terminate are 
not definitions of ' the Sophist ', but analytical descriptions of 
easily recognisable classes to whom the name had been attached. 
By this device Plato avoids mentioning the names of individuals 
or of schools, and can amuse himself with satire. At the same 
time he can familiarise the reader with the method of Division 
before giving the final serious analysis of the essential Sophist. 
If these six earlier Divisions are in effect a Collection, that explains 
why no one of them is preceded by a Collection of the normal 
pattern. Plato may also mean to indicate that, when a difficult 
idea is to be defined, it may be well to begin by making a number 
of tentative Divisions, each starting from some salient character, 
and then compare the results. The same character may be foimd 
at different points in the various tables ; and reflection may dis- 
cover which is the really fundamental trait that ought to stand 
as genus. This, at any rate, is the result now to be reached in 
the next section of the dialogue. 

231B-235A. Survey yielding the genus ' Image-making ’ 

The translation will now be resinned. The following s^tion 
opens with a summary, mustering for review the six types that 
have been characterised. Further analysis then leads to the dis- 
covery of a new generic character, Image-nuddng, which as taken 
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as a starting-point for the final Division. At 2358 the Division 
is begun, but is soon arrested by the problem ; how can there be 
such a thing as an image or false appearance ? So we reach the 
metaphysical kernel of the dialogue. 

To the Stranger’s suggestion that we may let the purification 
of the soul from the conceit of wisdom pass by the name of ‘ the 
Sophistry of noble lineage Theaetetus replies : 

231B. Theaet. Let it pass by that name. But by this time 
c. the Sophist has appeared in so many guises that for my 
part I am puzzled to see what description one is to main- 
tain as truly expressing his real nature. 

Str. You may well be puzzled. But we may suppose 
that by now the Sophist too is very much puzzled to see 
how he is once more to slip through the meshes of our 
argument ; for it is a true saying that you cannot easily 
evade all the wrestler's grips. So now is the moment of 
all others to set upon him. 

Theaet. Well and good. 

Str. First, then, let us stand and take breath ; and while 
o. we are resting let us reckon up between ourselves in how 
many guises the Sophist has appeared. First, I think, he 
was found as the hired hunter of rich young men. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And secondly as a sort of merchant of learning as 
noxuishment for the soul. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Thirdly, he showed himself as a retail-dealer in the 
same wares, did he not ? 

Theaet. Yes ; and fourthly as selling the products of his 
own manufacture. 

Str. Your memory serves you well. His fifth appearance 
E. I will m3rself try to recall. He was an athlete in debate, 
appropriating that subdivision of contention which con- 
sists in the art of Eristic. 

Theaet. He was. 

Str. His sixth appearance was open to doubt ; however, 
we conceded his claim to be described as a purifier of the 
soul from conceits that block the way to understanding. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Th^ Sophist has ' appeared in many guises ’ ^ — as many things, 
not a unity. As Theaetetus suggests, we have not yet defined 

t The word * appear ’ is repeated many times : 81A ri mAAd n€^ 4 v 0 a* (231B) 
Snoaa (d) ; ^aivtfrtu, (23^^). 
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his real or essential nature. In reckoning precisely the number 
of these appearances, we are in effect collecting the ' many scattered 
terms ' which m\ist be ‘ comprehensively surveyed if we are to 
divine the genus that will yield the true definition. The Stranger 
now remarks that we have not divined it yet. We have given the 
Sophist the names of many arts (hunter, salesman. Eristic, etc.) ; 
but ‘ Sophistry * is a single name for a single art. There must be 
some fundamental feature common to all these many arts, and 
our next business to ‘ see it clearly ' (xartdetv) — Plato's favourite 
word for that act of insight or intuition (vdtjaii) which sees directly, 
without any process of discursive reasoning.^ 

232. Str. Now does it strike you that, when one who is known 
by the name of a single art appears to be master of many,* 
there is something wrong with this appearance ? If one 
has that impression of any art, plainly it is because one 
cannot see clearly that featiure of it in which all these forms 
of skill converge, and so one calls their possessor by many 
names instead of one. 

Theaet. I dare say that is the gist of the situation. 

B. Str. If so, we must not be so lazy as to let that happen to 
us in our inquiry. Let us begin by going back to one among 
the characteristics we attributed to the Sophist. There was 
one that struck me particularly as revealing his character. 
Theaet. What was that ? 

Str. We said, I believe, that he was a controversialist. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And further that he figures as an instructor of others 
in controversy. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The term ‘ controversialist ' {dvrdoyixdg) actually occurred in 
the analysis of Eristic (Division V, 225B), and was tWe given the 
limited sphere of ' private debates about rights and wrongs in the 
small change of question and answer ’. Such controversy differed 
from the public debates about rights and wrongs carried on by 
the forensic orator, only in the superficial circumstance that it was 
conducted in private conversation. The wider term ‘ disputation ' 
{dfjuptaPtjxrjTOtiq) covered both. Reduced to rules of art, controversy 

^ In Rep. vii, tcaffop&v is frequently used as a synonym of voetv in this sense 
of immediate intuitive vision of a prior truth or premiss to be used in the 
proof of a desired conclusion. See F. M. Comford, Mathematics and Dialectic 
in Republic vi-vii, Mind xli, pp. 37 ft, 173 ft. 

* Note the introduction at the outset of the phrase which will presently 
receive a peeper significance : ' one who appears as knowing many^ things *. 
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included the verbal disputation of the Eristic Sophist and the 
Megarian, and the dialectic of Zeno. Of all the arts described it 
came nearest in externals to the genuine dialectic of Socrates — 
a resemblance that caused the confusion of Socrates and his followers 
with the Eristics. But in fundamental motive controversy, which 
neglects truth to gain victory, is diametrically opposed to the 
philosophic art of conversation.^ Victory is gained by producing 
a belief in the audience that you are in the right as against your 
opponent. Hence the term ‘ controversy ' is used in the Phaedrus 
(261c fi.) to embrace both Zenonian dialectic and the public forms 
of rhetoric (political and forensic), as a single art which makes 
things seem right at one time, wrong at another, according as the 
orator chooses. It is a practice of deception leading on those who 
do not know the true nature of things to false beliefs. It is the 
art of one ' who does not know the truth, but has gone hunting 
after opinions ’. That passage enlarges the meaning of ' con- 
troversy * so as to include the rhetorical Sophists,^ the hunters of 
Division I, the ‘ producers of persuasion ’ {TtiBavovQyix'^) and pro- 
fessors of spurious education in goodness, who were alternatively 
regarded as salesmen of the soul's nourishment in Divisions II-IV. 
Protagoras himself will presently be named. Because of this wider 
sense, ‘ controversy ' is pitched upon as a character common to 
all the t3rpes described in the earlier Divisions (except the purifier 
of the soul) and as the ' most revealing ' trait. Nothing that is 
said here has any relevance to Cathartic. 

The next point is that the art of controversy in which the Sophist 
instructs others, covers the whole field of knowledge. It is a 
formal technique of debate (whether conversational or rhetorical), 
supposed to make men capable of disputing on any subject without 
really knowing anything about it. 


232B. Str. Let us consider, then, in what field these people 
profess to turn out controversialists. Let us go to the root 
of the matter and set about it in this way. Tell me, does 
c. their pupils' competence extend to divine things that are 
hidden from common eyes ? * 


* Cl. Rtp. 455A : Many people unwittingly fall into controversy (ovnAoytiej) 
and mistake Eristic dispute for philosophic conversation {oU<t$<u oiic 

dAM StoMycofot), because they cannot think about meanings and * divide 
them by kinds but are misl^ by words to go in chase of verbal contra- 
dictions. l/xSt, ov iuMicrtf irp 6 s dAAijXovs 

* Forensic Oratory was actually grouped with private Controversy under 

the Wider term Di^utation 2238), a word used here (2320) as 

anonymous with ‘ Controversy '. 

* ' Divine things ’ may mean religion ; but possibly the vague pbrase is 
meant toscover the divine and invisible entities of Plato's system, tiie Forms, 
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232c. Theaet. So it is said of them, at any rate. 

Str. And also to all that is visible in sky and earth and 
everything of that sort. 

Theaet. Surely. 

Str. And in private circles, whenever any general state- 
ment is made about becoming or reality, we are aware 
how cleverly they can 'controvert it and make others able 
to do the same. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

D. Str. And then again where laws are in question or any 
political matter, do they not promise to produce debaters ? 
Theaet. If they did not hold out that promise, hardly 
anyone would take part in their discussions.^ 

Str. And about the crafts in general and each particular 
craft, the arguments to be used in controversy with any 
actual craftsman have been published broadcast for all 
who choose to learn. 

Theaet. I take it you mean what Protagoras wrote on 

E. wrestling and the other arts.* 

Str. Yes, and on many other things. In fact, the pretensions 
of this art of controversy amount, it seems, to a capacity 
for disputation on any subject whatsoever. 

Theaet. It certainly <eems that nothing worth speaking 
of is beyond its scope.* 

Str. Do you, then, my young friend, really think that 

which are meanings of words in common use, though their true nature is 
unknown to the many. The PhiUbus 62A calls the eternal Form of the circle 
* the divine circle ' as opposed to the * human The ‘ divine things ' are 
contrasted in the next speech with the visible parts of the universe, and 
the terms ‘ reality ' and ‘ becoming * just below suggest the intelligible 
and sensible worlds. So at 254B the region of true reality is called 
‘ the divine * (rd 6*tov), on which the eye of the vulgar soul cannot fix its 
gaze. 

^ Theaetetus echoes Socrates* remark about Protagoras at Thtatt. 178B 
(P- 91 )- 

* Protagoras published criticisms of special arts, probably in the two books 

of Controversies (MmAoy/aft, Diels, Vors,^ ii, 231** .) or in the which 

Bernays identified with the Controversies. His attack on mathematics is 
mentioned by Aristotle (Met. 997b, 32). Diels (ibid.) quotes Hippocrates 
n. vovowv 1 (L. vi, 140), *>A^oever wishes to ask and answer questions correctly 
and to dispute (dyriA^civ) about medicine, should bear in mind the following 
truths,* etc. This suggests Eristic debate about Medicine. 

* Plato has not exaggerated the historical sophists* claim to wisdom on all 
subjects. Apelt cites a passage in the Dialexeis, an anonymous sumntary of 
arguments, which some believe to have been based on the lectures of some 
fifth-century sophist : * I hold that it belongs to the same person and to tlie 
same art ^o be able to converse ; to know the truth of things ; »to under- 
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232E. possible ? You young people may perhaps see more clearly ; 
my eyes are too dim. 

233. Theaet. Is what possible ? What am I meant to see ? 
I don't clearly understand what you are asking me. 

Str. Whether it is possible for any human being to know 
everything. 

Theaet. Mankind would indeed be happy, if it were so. 
Str. Then if a man who has no knowledge controverts 
one who does know, how cam there be any sound sense in 
what he says ? 

Theaet. There cannot be. 

Str. Then what can be the secret of this magical power of 
Sophistry ? 

Theaet. In what respect ? 

B. Str. I mean, how they can ever create A belief in the minds 
of young men that they are the wisest of men on all subjects ? 
For clearly if they were not in the right in their controversies 
or did not appear to be so in the young men's eyes, and if 
that appeaurance did not enhance the belief that they are 
wise because they cam dispute, then, to quote your own 
remark, it is hau'd to see why anyone should want to pay 
their fees amd be taught this art of disputation. 

Theaet. Hard indeed. 

Str. But in actual fact there is a demand. 

Theaet. Quite a brisk one. 

c. Str. No doubt because the Sophists are believed to possess 
a knowledge of their own in the subjects they dispute 
about. 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. And, we say, there is no subject they do not dispute 
about. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. So they appear to their pupils to be wise on aiU 
subjects. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Although they are not really wise ; for that, we saw, 
is impossible. 

Theaet. It must be impossible. 

stand how to give a right verdict in court ; to be able to speak in public ; 
to understand the arts of discourse ; and to give instruction on the nature 
of allHhings, how they are and how they came to be. He who knows the 
nature of all things must surely be able to instruct his city to act rightly 
iif all matters. He who understands the arts of discourse will know how to 
speak rightly on any subject and so on (DialeTseis 8 ; Diels, Vors^^^ ii, 344). 
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233c. Str. The upshot is, then, that the Sophist possesses a sort 
of reputed and apparent knowledge on all subjects, but not 
the reality. 

D. Theaet. I quite agree; and perhaps this is the truest 
thing that has yet been said about them. 

We are, in fact, at last approaching the essential feature of 
Sophistry. Controversy in the wide sense, a technique of debate 
applied to any subject, implies the false conceit of wisdom in the 
Sophist himself and a false belief in that wisdom created in his 
pupils. This links with the ' spurious education ' of Division I 
{do^onatdemixrj 223AB), producing that ‘ vain conceit of wisdom ' 
(doioaotpia) which the true education of the Cathartic elenchus was 
designed to expel (231B). 

The next speeches bring into view the genus. Productive Art, 
that will yield the final Division. The Sophist’s power of producing 
an illusory belief in his own wisdom and a false appearance of 
universal knowledge reveals him as a creator of appearances, an 
illusionist, one who produces an imitation of real things in play, 
comparable with the artist who can make images of all things in 
heaven and earth. 

233D. Str. Let us, then, take an analogy that wiU throw more 
light on their position. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. It is this. Try to give me your closest attention in 
answering. 

Theaet. What is your question ? 

Str. Suppose a man professed to know, not how to speak 
or dispute about everything, but how to produce all things 
in actual fact by a single form of skill. 

E. Theaet. What do you mean by ‘ all things ’ ? 

Str. My meaning is beyond your comprehension at the 
very outset. It seems you do not understand what is meant 
by ' all things '. 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Well, ‘ all things ’ is meant to include you and me 
and, besides ourselves, all other animals and plants. 
Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. Suppose a man should imdertake to produce you and 
me and all creatures. 

234. Theaet. What sort of production do you mean ? , You 
cannot mean some sort of farmer, for you spoke of 1^ as 
producing animals as well. * 

^R. Yes, and besides that, sea and sky and earthand gods 
P.T.K, 193 
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and everything else there is. What is more, after producing 
any one of them with a turn of the hand he sells them for 
quite a moderate sum. 

Theaet. You mean in s6me kind of play? 

Str. Well, a man who sa}rs he knows everything and could 
teach it to another for a snrall fee in a short time can hardly 
be taken in earnest. 

Theaet. Assuredly not, 

Str. And of all forms of play, could you think of any 
more skilful and amusing than imitation ? 

Theaet. No. When you take that one form with all that 
it embraces, it covers a very large variety. 

Str. Well, we know this about the man who professes to 
be able, by a single form of skill, to produce all things, that 
when he creates with his pencil representations bearing the 
same name as real things, he will be able to deceive the 
iimocent minds of children, if he shows them his drawings 
at a distance, into thinking that he is capable of creating, 
in full reality, anything he chooses to make. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. Then must we not expect to find a corresponding form 
of skill in the region of discourse, making it possible to impose 
upon the young who are still far removed from the reality 
of things, by means of words that cheat the ear, exhibiting 
images of all things in a shadow-play of discourse, so as to 
make them believe that they are hearing the truth and 
that the speaker is in aU matters the wisest of men ? 
Theaet. There may well be such an art as you describe. 
Str. And is it not inevitable that, after a long enough 
time, as these young hearers advance in age and, coming 
into closer touch with realities, are forced by experience to 
apprehend things clearly as they are, most of them should 
abandon those former beliefs, so that what seemed important 
will now appear trifling and what seemed easy, difficult, 
and all the illusions created in discourse will be completely 
overturned by the realities which encounter them in the 
actual conduct of life ? 

Theaet. Yes, so far as I can judge at my age ; but I sup- 
pose I am one of those ^o are still at a distance. 

Str. That is why all of us here must try, as we are in fact 
trying, to bring you as close as possible to the realities and 
spare you the experience. 

But about the Sophist : tell me, is it now clear that he 
is a sort of wizard, an imitator of real things — or are we s till 
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235. uncertain whether he nmy not possess genuine knowledge 
of all the things he seems capable of disputing about ? 
Theaet. He cannot, sir. It is clear enough from what has 
been said that he is one of those whose province is play. 
Str. Then we may class him as a wizard and an imitator 
of some sort. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The imagery of this passage is intended to recall the all^ory of 
the Cave in the Republic. The young who are far removed from 
reality and can be deluded by the images (eidola) exhibited in the 
Sophist’s discourse are like the prisoner bound in the darkness 
who watch on the wall of the Cave the shadows cast by firelight 
from images behind their backs. The images are shown above a 
wall which screens the men carrying them as the puppet-showman 
is screened from his audience.^ The allegory goes on to describe, 
in language recalling the cathartic ministry of Socrates, a liberator 
who tmns the prisoners round and tries to convince them that 
the actual images they can now see are nearer to reality than the 
shadows they watched before. So in our passage the Stranger 
speaks of bringing Theaetetus and his young friends closer to the 
realities. 

235 a --236 c . Division of Image-mahing into two species 

We have now completed the analytical survey of the collection of 
types, rightly or wrongly called ' Sophists provided by the six 
earlier Divisions. The train of thought has led us away from the 
Acquisitive class of Arts, the starting-point of all the first five 
Divisions, to the other class which was set aside at the very outset 
(219A), the Productive class. Acquisitiveness is not the funda- 
ment^ trait in Sophistry. The Sophist is a creator, but a creator 
of illusions. We shall idtimately define his essence by dividing the 
Productive branch of Art in the complete table given at the end 
of the dialogue. Here, however, we start with the genus Image- 
making, which stands at a point some way down that table. The 
Sophist has just been grouped with the fine artist as a mere imitator 
of actual things, a maker of images or semblances. In the next 
section Image-making or Imitation is divided into two forms, before 
the Division is broken off in order to examine all the problems 
connected with appearance and falsity. 

* Rep. vii, 514B : cSoircp rets Sauftarotroiots irp^ ran/ avOptinranf vp^Keirai rd 
napa^pdyiutra, Cnip eSr rd Baifiara Stutuvam. The Sophist is called, ‘ a kind of 
Bavitaronotisf at Soph, 23^6 and 2680. 
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235A. Str. Come then, it is now for us to see that we do not 
B. again relax the pursuit of oiur quarry. We may say that 
we have him enveloped in such a net as argument provides 
for himting of this sort. He cannot shufSe out of this. 
Theaet. Out of what ? 

Str. Out of being somewhere within the class of illu- 
sionists.^ 

Theaet. So far I quite agree with you. 

Str. Agreed then that we should at once quarter the 
ground by dividing the art of Image-making, and if, as soon 
as we descend into that enclosure, we meet with the Sophist 
c. at bay, we should arrest him on the royal warrant of reason, 
report the capture, and hand him over to the sovereign.* 
But if he should find some lurking-place among the sub- 
divisions of this art of imitation, we must follow hard upon 
him, constantly dividing the part that gives him shelter, 
until he is caught. In any event there is no fear that he or 
any other kind shall ever boast of having eluded a process 
of investigation so minute and so comprehensive. 

Theaet. Good ; that is the way to go to work. 

Str. Following, then, the same method of division as 

D. before, I seem once more to make out two forms of imitation ; 
but as yet I do not feel able to discover in which of the two 
the t3q)e we are seeking is to be found. 

Theaet. Make your division first, at any rate, and tell us 
what two forms you mean. 

Str. One art that I see contained in it is the making of 
likenesses {eikastik^. The perfect example of this consists 
in creating a copy that conforms to the proportions of the 
original in all three dimensions and giving moreover the 

E. proper colour to every part. 

Theaet. Why, is not that what all imitators try to do ? 

1 Bavy.a!T<ynoimv means specially the puppet-showman» but it is used here to 
cover sdl species of ' imitators ' — ^artists and poets as well as Sophists (cf. 224 a). 
They are all * creators of eidola *. 

* Apelt illustrates the allusion to the Persian method (called ' draw-netting *, 
cayi^vc/a) of sweeping up the whole population of a district by means of a line 
of soldiers holding hands and marching across it. It is several times men- 
tioned by Herodotus (e.g» vi, 31) ; and Plato (Laws 6980) says that Datis, 
ten years before Salamis, sent word to Athens that he had captured all the 
Eretrians by this method, under Darius' orders (the ' royal warrant ') to 
ti'ai^port all Eretrians and Athenians to Persia. The methc^ is an admirable 
image for the procedure of the last section which has drawn the notion of 
Jmage-making or Imitation like a net round all the types called ' Sophists ' 
collected for review. The net also includes other ' imitators *. all the varieties 
of artist. ' 
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235E. Str. Not those sculptors or painters whose works are of 
colossal size. If they were to reproduce the true proportions 
of a well-made figure,^ as you know, the upper parts would 
236. look too small, and the lower too large, because we see the 
one at a distance, the other close at hand. 

Theaet. That is true. 

Str. So artists, leaving the truth to take care of itself, 
do in fact put into the images they make, not the real pro- 
portions, but those that will appear beautiful. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. The first kind of image, then, being like the original, 
may fairly be called a likeness {eikon). 

Theaet. Yes. 

B. Str. And the corresponding subdivision of the art of 
imitation may be called by the name we used just now — 
Likeness-making. 

Theaet. It may. 

Str. Now, what are we to call the kind which only appears 
to be a hkeness of a well-made figure because it is not seen 
from a satisfactory point of view, but to a spectator with 
eyes that could fully take in so large an object would not 
be even like the original it professes to resemble ? Since it 
seems to be a likeness, but is not really so, may we not 
call it a semblance {phantasma) ? 

Theaet. By aU means. 

Str. And this is a very extensive class, in painting and 
c. in imitation of all sorts. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. So the best name for the art which creates, not a like- 
ness, but a semblance will be Semblance-making {phantasUM). 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. These, then, are the two forms of image-making I 
meant — ^the making of likenesses and the making of 
semblances. 

Theaet. Good. 

At this point the Division is broken off. It is not at once dear 
why images should be divided here into ' likenesses ' and ' sem- 
blances '. 

* ‘ Well-made ’ (KaXmy), because what is in question is not improving the 
proportions of an ill-made model to conform to canons of beauty, but alterjpg 
the proportions which are really beautiful so as to keep the appearance of 
beauty. Apelt mentions that, in the Epicurean inscription on a wall at , 
Oenoanda, the letters in the top lines are cut larger than those in the lower, 
so that all may look the same size from below. 
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The whole description of the Sophist as Imitator is meant to 
recall the attack on fine art as ' imitation ' in Republic x ; an 
attadc based on metaphysical grounds which will reappear when 
our present Division is fully stated at the end of the dialogue. The 
object of that attack is to show that the representations of fine art, 
considered as imitations of actual things, are at two removes from 
true reality. The carpenter who makes an actual bed works with 
reference to a unique Form, a model not made by any carpenter, 
but fixed in the nature of things and made by God. This Form is 
real in the full sense ; the carpenter’s bed is ' something like this 
reality, but not perfectly real ' ; it belongs to the world of sensible 
things, which are only images of the real. The painter is farther 
still from reality. He copies, not the Form, but the craftsman’s 
product, and that not as it is, but only as it appears from one point 
of view. He does not produce a second actual bed, a replica of the 
craftsman’s work, but only ' an imitation of an appearance {phan~ 
fosma)’, which may deceive a distant spectator. So a man might 
claim to ‘ make ’ all things in heaven and earth by tiiming a mirror 
in his hands and catching their reflections — a marvellous virtuoso 
{OavftauJxdQ <rof>«mjc) i The painter’s, or the poet’s, work is only 

' play '• 

This part of the Republic has already been recalled by the descrip- 
tion of the man who should profess to produce all things (2331) if.) ; 
and it throws light on the present distinction between ‘ likenesses ’ 
and ’ semblances ’, which is mentioned again in the full Division 
at 2660. Both here and in the Republic the whole of fine art, con- 
sidered as ‘ imitative ’, falls under the art of making ‘semblances ’, 
not ‘ likenesses ’. Plato does not mean that there is a good and 
honest kind of art which makes ' likenesses ’ reproducing the actual 
proportions in all three dimensions and the natural colours of the 
original — a production of waxworks — and a dishonest kind, includ- 
ing the Parthenon sculptvires, which distorts the true proportions. 
The term ‘ likeness ’ is here used in a narrower sense than usual.^ 
It means a reproduction or replica, such as the making of a second 
actual bed, reproducing exactly the first bed made by the carpenter. 
If I make a plaster cast of a plaster cast, there is nothing to choose 
between the 'likeness* (copy) and the original. The two are 
exactly alike and either can be called the ‘ very image ’ of the other. 
In this case there is no element of deceit or illusion. This is the 
production of ‘ likenesses It lies outside the scope of fine art and 

^^lato is never rigid in his use of terms. At Crafylus 432 B, * likeness ’ 
Jifikon) has its more usual sense of the painter's portrait, which is no/ a complete 
replica hut is contrasted with a duplicate of the sitter, such as a god might 
create, % second actual person. 
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of Sophistiy. The Sophist creates ' images (eidcla) in discourse ' 
(234c) ; but if there is such a thing in discomrse as the production 
of exact replicas, we are not concerned with it. All the ' images ’ 
we are going to consider fall under the inferior branch, the produc- 
tion of semblances, that are not complete reproductions of the 
original, but involve an element of deceit and illusion. This means 
that the class of ‘ images ' {eidola) we are concerned with — sem- 
blances— imply two relations between image and original. The 
image is more or less like the original, though not wholly like it, 
not a reproduction. But it is also conceived as possessing in some 
sense a lower grade of reality, as illusory, phantom-like. We are 
to think of the work of ‘ semblance-makers ' (artists and sophists) 
as analogous to shadows and reflections of natural objects, ' appear- 
ances ' of things that are themselves only images of the real world of 
Forms. 

236C-237B. Statement of ike problems of unreal appearances and of 
falsity in speech and thought 

Here the Division is interrupted. The Sophist has been taxed 
with creating a false belief in his own wisdom by false statements. 
But, he will object, it is impossible to think or state ' the thing that 
is not '. The Theaetetus failed to meet this objection with a satisfac- 
tory definition of false judgment. The present dialogue will supply 
one. 

At the same time, many allusions to the RepuMic have recalled 
that the whole visible world is only an image of the real. The 
Demiurge himself is an image-maker. The long discussion which 
here intervenes before the division of Image-making can be resumed, 
is not confined to proving the possibility of false judgment and 
clearing up misconceptions as to the meaning of negative statements. 
It has a bearing on the metaphysical status of a world of appear- 
ances. Parmenides denied that there could be a world intermediate 
between the perfectly real and the totally non-existent. This prob- 
lem of the eidolon soon comes into view, alongside the problem of 
false judgment. 

236c. Str. Yes ; but even now I carmot see clearly how to settle 
the doubt I then expressed : under which of the two arts 
(likeness-making and semblance-making) we must place the 
o. Sophist. It is really surprising how hard it is to get a clear 
view of the man. At this very moment he has, with admir- 
able cleverness, taken refuge in a class ^ which b&ffles 
investigation. 

^ Namely ' unreal appearance and falsity ’. 
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236D. Theaet. So it seems. 

Str. You assent, but do you recognise the class I mean, 
or has the current of the argument carried you along to 
agree so readily from force of habit ? 

Theaet. How ? What are you referring to ? 

Str. The truth is, my friend, that we are faced with an 
E. extremely difficult question. This ‘ appearing ’ or ' seem- 
ing * without really ' being ', and the saying of something 
which yet is not true — ^all these expressions have always been 
and still are deeply involved in perplexity. It is extremely 
hard, Theaetetus, to hnd correct terms in which one may 
say or think that falsehoods have a real existence, without 
being caught in a contradiction by the mere utterance of 
237. such words. ^ 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. The audacity of the statement lies in its implication 
that ‘ what is not ' has being ; for in no other way could 
a falsehood come to have being. But, my young friend, 
when we were of your age the great Parmenides from 
beginning to end testified against this, constantly telling 
us what he also says in his poem : 

‘ Never shall this be proved — that things that are not 
are ; but do thou, in thy inquiry, hold back thy thought 
from this way.' * 

B. So we have the great man’s testimony, and the best way 
to obtain a confession of the truth may be to put the state- 
ment itself to a mild degree of torture.’ So, if it makes 
no difference to you, let us begin by studying it on its own 
merits. 

Theaet. I am at your disposal. As for the argument, you 
must consider the way that will best lead to a conclusion, 
and take me with you along it. 

Str. It shall be done. 

^ Falsehoods being * things which are not ", as the Stranger next remarks. 
A common equivalent of ' speaking falsely " is ' saying the thing that is not 
see Theaet, i88d ff. (p. 114). Campbell correctly interprets the construction. 
tlievhrj is placed where it stands for emphasis. 

* Parmenides, frag. 7. 1 have discussed the nature of the ' ways of inquiry " 

in Parmenides* Two Ways (Class. Quarterly, xxvii (1933), p. 97). 

* The statement itself (that falsehood, or what is not. really exists) is 
compared to a slave belonging to the other party in the suit, against whom 
Parm&ides has borne witness. The immediate sequel submits this statement 
(npt Parmenides) to examination. Parmenides" own statement will be put 
to the question later (t 3 v rod irarpos Tlapfievlbov dvayKoiov . . . paaavll^eiv, 24ID). 
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It is thus agreed to take, if necessary, the ‘ way of inquiry ' 
forbidden by Parmenides, and to consider whether and in what 
sense * that which is not ’ — the unreal or the not wholly real or 
the false — can have any sort of being or existence. The vague 
formula is wide enoTigh to cover three problems, all of which had 
their origin in the challenge thrown down to common sense by 
Parmenides. 

(1) ' This appearing or seeming without really being ’ covers the 
metaphysical problem : If there is a world of real being (Parmenides* 
One Being or Plato's world of real Forms), how can there also be 
a world of Seeming, which is neither wholly real nor utterly non- 
existent ? Parmenides had said, there cannot be such a world 
of Seeming. A thing must either be or not be : if it is, then it is 
absolutely and completely ; if it is not, then it is not absolutely 
and completely. In the first part of his poem he had deduced 
the nature of the One Reality and found that it excludes plurality, 
motion, change, and the qualities which our senses seem to reveal. 
Faithful to his logic, he had dismissed all these appearances of 
Nature as unreal and false, and left them unaccounted for. But 
Plato has argued ^ that between knowledge of the perfectly real 
and the blank absence of any consciousness of the totally unreal, 
we find in ourselves a faculty of Opinion or belief (doxa, in the 
widest sense), which produces in us states of mind distinct from 
knowledge in the full sense and must therefore have a diflerent 
set of objects. Of these objects he has said that ' they partake 
both of being and of not-being *. There are, for instance, the 
' many beautiful things ' which are unlike Beauty itself in that 
they come into existence and perish, undergo change, and can 
appear ugly no less than beautiful. In the imagery of the line 
and the Cave these objects were called ' likenesses ' {ebc6veg) or 
‘ images ’ {eUcoXa) of the real Forms. 

The first problem here suggested is : how can there be such 
things as these visible images of unseen realities ? How can any- 
thing ‘ partake both of being and of not-being ' or yield appear- 
ances without being real ? The Theaetetus has given some account 
of the physical process by which appearances are given to the 
senses. Oiu* perceptions of them, as distinct from judgments we 
make about them, have been admitted to be infallible. But the 
external objects were declared to have no stable or real being, but 
only becoming. So there remains the present problem ; what 
sort of existence, short of real being, can such objects have ^ 

( 2 ) The second problem is the possibility of ‘ saying or thinking 
something which yet is not true '. This is the psychological aspedt 

* Rep. V, 476B ff. 
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of the same question. Parmenides had said : * It is the same 
thing that can be thot^ht and that can be ' ; * You cannot know 
what is not, nor utter it Thought must have an object, and 
that object must be real. Speech must express something, and 
that something must be real. This had given rise to the question 
we have already encountered in the Theaetetus (i88d fi.) : How 
is it possible to say or think what is false ? If I think or speak, 
I must be thinking of something and meaning something. But 
what is thb something, if what I say or think is false ? There 
is no such thing as a false fact. How can I state something as a 
fact when there is no fact to state ? 

( 3 ) Finally, there was the problem of negative judgments and 
statements (whether true or false). It was supposed that the 
words ‘ is not ’, occurring in a negative statement, must mean that 
the thing about which the statement was made did not exist. 
But if it does not exist, I am speaking of nothing ; the sounds I 
utter have no meaning. There is nothing for a negative statement 
to mean or refer to. 

Some accounts of the Sophist represent the whole of what now 
follows as a solution of the last problem only.^ But in fact it 
covers the whole range of questions just mentioned. They are 
not kept rigidly distinct ; but the di^ussion falls into sections 
which, in their main bearings, are concerned with the three sets 
of problems : 

I. 237 B- 25 IA. The Worlds of Reality and Appearance. 

II. 25IA-259D. Affirmative and Negative Statements : the 
various meanings of ‘ is ' and ‘ is not ', and the corresponding 
relations among the terms the statements refer to. 

III. 259D-264B. False speech and Judgment — the question 
directly involved in the analysis of Sophistry as the creation of 
false l^ef. 

I. The Worlds of Reality and Appearance 

The long section which begins at the point we have now reached 
and goes on to 251A, deals mainly with the metaphysical contrast 
of Reality and Appearance. It falls into three subdivisions corre- 
sponding to the three categories of Plato’s analysis in RepiMic v : 

* Burnet {Gruk Phil, i, 278) ; ' The modem reader would feel no difficulty 
if Plato had announced a discussion of the possibility of significant negative 
judgments, and that, as a matter of fact, is the subject of the dialogue.' But 
the reader would fed a difficulty. He would wonder why it was necessary 
to hol& a review of all the schools of philosophy and what they bad. said 
at^t reality. Why should not Plato say at once that the words ' is' ' and 
* is not ’ are ambiguous, and point out (as he does later) some of their difierent 
meanings} 
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(a) THE TOTALLY UNREAL 

(a) The totaUy unreal {xd ftrfiaii&q Sv). This is dismissed from the 
discussion. 

{b) The intermediate region of ’images’ {eidola), things which 
have some sort of existence but are not whoHy real. The term 
eidolon is defined, and the problems of false judgment and false 
speech are stated. They cannot be further discussed without 
considering the meaning of ’ real '. 

(c) The perfectly real (xdTtaweX&sSv). A review is held of earlier 
and contemporary theories of the nature of the real, and a com- 
promise is suggested between the extreme views of the materialist 
and the idealist. 

This whole section is mainly tentative and inconclusive.. It 
develops the difficiilties connected with ' not-being * in all its senses 
— ^the unreal, the negative, the false. At the end (25oe) the 
Stranger says, * Let us take it, then, that our difficulty is now 
completely stated. But since Being and Not-being are equally 
puzzling, there is henceforward some hope that any light, whether 
dim or bright, thrown upon the one will illuminate the other to 
an equal degree.' As we proceed, certain difficulties are settled 
and cleared out of the way ; others are left either unsolved or 
to await their solution in later sections of the dialogue. 

237B-239C. (a) The totaUy unreal 

We start, then, with the notion of the totally unreal (rd nrfiapw^ 
8 v),ot‘ that which just simply is not ' (rd ftij Sv adrd naS’ adrd, 238c) . 
Sheer xinreality had been the only alternative recognised by Par- 
menides to perfect reality ; and he had declared that the totally 
unreal was not to be thought or even spoken of. The ' way ' that 
starts from it was ‘ utterly imdiscemible ' (frag. 4) and must be 
left on one side as ' unthinkable and unnameable ' (frag. 8, 15). 
No being can ever be derived from the sheer non-existence of 
anything. 

In the following section Plato is not criticising, but confirming, 
this doctrine. The Stranger will not break with Parmenides until 
sheer nonentity has been disposed of and he enters on the region 
of unreal appearances and false statement, where it will become 
necessary to maintain what Parmenides refused to admit — things 
that have some sort of existence without being wholly real. 

237B. Str. {continues). Now tell me : we do not hesitate to utter 
the phrase ‘ that which has no sort of being ’ ? * 

Theaet. Surely not. 

* ri the ‘ totally unreal ' or ' absolute nonentity '. We *can 

* utter t^ phrase ’ but it will be shown to have no«ieaning. 
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237 B. Str. Then setting aside disputation for its own sake^ 
and playing with words, suppose one of this company were 
c. seriously required to concentrate his mind and tell us to 
what this name can be applied — ' that which is not Of 
what thing or of what sort of thing should we expect him 
to use it himself, and what would he indicate by it to the 
inquirer ? 

Theaet. That is a hard question. It is scarcely for a 
person like me to find an answer at all. 

Str. Well, this much is clear at any rate : that the term 
‘ what is not ' must not be applied to anything that exists. 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

Str. And since it cannot be applied to what exists, neither 
can it properly be applied to ‘ something '. 

Theaet. How so ? 

D. Str. Surely we can see that this expression ' something ' 
is always used of a thing that exists. We cannot use it 
just by itself in naked isolation from everything that exists, 
can we ? 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Is your assent due to the reflection that to speak 
of ' something ’ is to speak of ' some one thing ‘ ? * 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Because you will admit that ' something ' stands 
for one thing, as * some things ' stands for two or more. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

E. Str. So it seems to follow necessarily that to speak of 
what is not ' something ’ is to speak of no thing at 
all. 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

Str. Must we not even refuse to allow that in such a case 
a person is saying something, though he may be speaking 
of nothing ? Must we not assert that he is not even saying 
anything when he sets about uttering the sounds ' a thing 
that is not ' ? 

^ The problems to be stated had figured in Eristic debate, but our purpose 
is to face the real difficulties seriously. 

* Compare the argument at Theaetetus i88d ff. (p. Z14). The accident that 
English confines ' some one ' and * no one * to persons, ' something \ * nothing ' 
to things, makes translation awkward. Greek has (i) nr. * some ’ (masc. 
someone, neut. something) with (in poetry) its contradictory ot^tr, *not>some ' 
(masc. nb-one, neut. nothing) ; and (2) ov8cfe ' not even one ' (masc. no-one, 
neut. no-thing) with its regular contradictory cir W * 

(masc. someone, neut. something), which is used here, and has to be rendered 
' some one t*ung in order to introduce the word * one *. 
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(a) THE TOTALLY UNREAL 
237E. Theaet That would certainly end our bewilderment. 

It is hard to translate the above argument because the phrase 
Xiyetv Ti is \ised in two ways, (i) to ‘ speak of something ’ that 
your words refer to ; and (2) * to express a meaning ’ or say some- 
thing significant as opposed to ' saying nothing ' or ' talking non- 
sense * {oidiv Xiyeiv). But the ambiguity does not vitiate the 
argument. We are here taking * what is not ’ as equivalent to 
* the totally unreal ' absolute nonentity ' and to that only. The 
suggestion is that, when 1 utter the sounds ' what is not ’, those 
sounds are meaningless noises : there is nothing whatever for 
them to refer to, and I have no meaning before my mind which 
I can hope to convey. How can I talk significantly or think of 
what has no sort of being at all ? The inference will be that in 
the expression ' to say the thing that is not ' in the sense of ‘ to 
say what is false ’ (but has some meaning), ‘ the thing that is not ' 
cannot be not a^lute nonentity. We must find some other 
interpretation of the words. A false statement conveys meaning 
to another person and refers to something. How this can be, 
must be considered later ; all that is established here is that any 
statement (true or false) which conveys meaning cannot refer to 
‘ absolute nonentity ’. 

The Stranger's next argument is again based on Parmenides, 
who had said ; 

' Thou canst not know that which is not (for that is impossible), 
nor utter it.’ 

If (as Parmenides held and as we are here assuming) the words 
‘ that which is not ’ stand for the totally unreal or absolute nonentity, 
that cannot be the object of any kind of knowledge or conscious- 
ness ; and you cannot even find any words to describe it correctly. 
The Stranger argues, in particular, that we cannot speak of the 
non-existent at all without using words that are either singular 
or plural. But how can the totally non-existent have any number 
— be either one or many ? 

238. Str. ‘ No time for boasting yet.' There is more to come, 
in fact the chief of all the difficulties and the first, for it 
goes to the very root of the matter. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? Do not hesitate to state it. 
Str. When a thing exists, I suppose something else that 
exists may be attributed to it. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But can we say it is possible for something that 
exists to be attributed to what has no existence? 
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238. Theaet. How could it be ? 

Str. Well, among things that exist we include ijumber in 
general. 

B. Theaet. Yes, number must exist, if an)rthing does. 

Str. We must not, then, so much as attempt to attach 
either plurality or unity in number to the non-existent. 
Theaet. That would certainly seem to be wrong, accord- 
ing to our argument. 

Str. How then can anyone utter the words ‘ things which 
are not ’, or ‘ that which is not or even conceive such 
things in his mind at all, apart from number ? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When we speak of ' ihit^s that are not ', are we 
c. not undertaking to attribute plurality to them ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And unity, when we speak of ‘ that which is not ’ ? 
Theaet. Clearly. 

Str. And yet we admit that it is not justifiable or correct 
to set about attaching something that exists to the non- 
existent. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. You see the inference then : one cannot legitimately 
utter the words, or speak or think of that which just 
simply is not ; it is unthinkable, not to be spoken of or 
uttered or expressed.^ 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. Str. Perhaps then I was mistaken in saying just now 
that I was going to state the greatest difficulty it presents ; 
whereas there is a worse one still that we can formulate. 
Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. I am surprised you do not see from the very phrases 
I have just used that the non-existent reduces even one 
who is refuting its claims * to such straits that, as soon 
as he sets about doing so, he is forced to contradict himself. 
Theaet. How? Explain more clearly. 

Str. You must not look to me for illumination. I who 

E. laid it down that the non-existent could have neither unity 
nor plurality, have not only just now but at this very 

^ not ' irrational *, but * incapable of being expressed in discourse ' 

(Adyos). There is no meaning conveyed (cf. Farm. I42a). &ppnftw means that 
there nothing for the words to refer to. Plato is echoing Parmenides* 
warning against the * Way of Not-Being * to leave that way as unthinkable, 
unnameable ; for it is no true way ' (frag. 8, 15). 

* Refuting any claim it might make to ‘ being I cannot even deny its 
existence ^without contradicting myself by speaking of it at all. 
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238E. moment spoken of it as one thing : for I am saying ‘ the 
non-existent You see what I mean ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And again a little while ago I was speaking of its 
being a thing not to be uttered or spoken of or expressed. 
Do you follow ? 

Theaet. Yes, of course. 

Str. Well, then, in tr3dng to apply that term ‘ being ’ 
239. to it, was I not contradicting what I said before ? ^ 
Theaet. Evidently. 

Str. And again in applying the term ' the ', was I not 
addressing it as singular ? * 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And again in speaking of it as ‘ a thing not to be 
expressed or spoken of or uttered ’, I was using language 
as if referring to a single thing. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas we are admitting that, if we are to speak 
strictly, we ought not to specify it as either one thing or 
many or even to call it ‘ it ' at all ; for even that appella- 
tion means ascribing to it the character of singleness. 
Theaet. Quite, so. 

B. Str. In that case there is nothing to be said for me. I 
shall be found to have had the worst of it, now and all 
along, in my criticism of the non-existent. Accordingly, 
as I said, we must not look to an3dhing I have to say for 
the correct way of describing the non-existent ; we must 
turn to you for that. Come along now. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. Come, you are young ; show your spirit and make 

^ The reference is to 238A : nothing that has existence must be attributed 
to the non-existent. ' Being ' (rd crvai) is something that exists, in the same 
sense that number exists. 

* Read r6 for roOro. If rovro is retained, the meaning can only be : I 

not only used the verb ' to be but 1 used it in the singular number (lariv) 
in the phrase referred to (lorcv aStai'^ip’ov icrA, 238c, 10). But if Plato meant 
this, why did he not make it clear by writing 6ti iarlv for ctvcu at e 6 and 
t6 yc loTiv for t 6 yt cfvoi at s8 ? For rol^o I conjecture 'ro*, ' in applying 

the word the (singular) to it, was I not addressing it as singular ? ' By using 
tlvai we have contradicted the words ov ’ in the phrase 6v* : the ' t6 ’ 

is equally objectionable. Cf. Thea$t, 202A, r6 'aiSr^' to'^kcwo* 
r6 ' €Kaarov * ou8^ to * yu&vov ’ * rovro ’ (r6 roCro, Heind ; r 3 Buttman^ wpo- 

Qoioriov. Cf . also Theaet, 205c, o^ ' roiho ' (ro rovro, Heind ; ro r^, Buttmann). 
In our passage ' t6 toOto ' will not do, for roGro has not been used ; and to ' 
read t6 * 06x6 * would wrongly anticipate ro napdnav ' avro ’ KoXiw below 
(239A, 9). : • 
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239B. the best ellort you can. Try, without attributing being 
or unity or plurality to the non-existent, to find some form 
of words describing it correctly, 
c. Theaet. I should need an extraordinary zeal for such 
an enterprise in face of what has happened to you. 

This paragraph only reinforces the previous one by emphasising 
that the very wor(k ' the non-existent ' (absolute nonentity) 
cannot be uttered at all without self-contradiction. This point 
is not urged against Parmenides, and could not be urged without 
descending to captioiisness. In all this section on ‘ the totally 
non-existent ' Plato is rather confirming Parmenides and accepting 
his warning : ' Hold back thy thought from this way of inquiry.' 
Plato does not afterwards go back upon the results here reached. 
The only later reference to this discussion of nonentity is at 258E 
after the other sense of ‘ that which is not ' (vtz. ‘ that which is 
other than ’) has been brought to light. The Stranger there says : 

‘ So let no one say that it is the contrary of the exisUfti {f.e. the 
simply non-existent) that we m^n when we make bold to say 
that ‘ what is not ’ exists. So far as any contrary of the existent is 
concerned, we have long ago said good-bye to the question whether 
there is such a thing or not, and whether any account can be given 
of it or none whatsoever.’ Plato here, as in Republic v, accepts 
Parmenides’ doctrine that the totally non-existent cannot be 
thought or spoken of. 

This is all he has to say about a problem that has troubled modem 
logicians who have discussed the thesis that ' whatever is thought 
of must in some sense be ' — Parmenides’ thesis. Mr. RusseU at 
one time, by distinguishing ‘ being ’ from ‘ existence ’, endowed 
non-existent things, like Chimaeras, with a sort of ‘ being ’, 'for 
if they were not entities we could make no propositions about 
them ’. But this provision for non-existent entities seems now to 
be abandoned in favour of the view that there are descriptions, 
e.g. ’ roimd square ’, which describe nothing.^ So logic returns to 
the position of common sense, that there is nothing to prevent 
us from putting together verbal symbols such as ‘round’ and 
‘ square ’ in phrases which refer to nothing whatever, because 
there is nothing for them to refer to. Plato’s view seems to be 
that the phrase ' the totally non-existent ’ is a description, or, as 
he would say, a * name ’, that is a name of* nothing at all. What 
corresponds to it psychologically is the blank absence of any kind 
of <y>gnition {dyvcoala. Rep. v, 477A). He adds that the mune does 
not even succeed in describing nothing correctly. 

^ See L. S. Stebbing, Modem Introduction to Logic, chap, ix, § 5. Happily 
we nte^ not discuss other varieties of nonentity discovered by Meinong. 
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(b) EIDOLON DEFINED 

The upshot is that we have no further use for ' nonentity ' and 
can rule it out of the discussion. It cannot be invoked to account 
for the existence either of false statement and false belief or of a 
world of 'appearances' containing things not wholly real. So 
far as nonentity is concerned, Parmenides is justified, except that 
strictly he had no more right than we have to make even negative 
statements about it or to utter the ' unutterable '. 

2390-2426. (6) Definition of eidolon and the problem of false 
statement and belief 

Having said good-bye to ' nonentity we now pass to the region 
intermediate between sheer non-existence and full reality — ^the 
world of eidola. Two sets of problems await us here, (i) How 
is it possible that anything should exist and yet not be wholly real ? 
What sort of existence can belong to that world of ‘ appearances ', 
denied by Parmenides, but recognised by Plato as the object of 
* opinion ', distinct from the object of knowledge ? (2) How can 

false statement and false belief be explained ? If I say something 
that is significant (not a meaningless noise), my statement must 
refer to something. But what can it refer to, if it is false ? Having 
accused the Sophist of being a creator of eidola, of false statements 
and false beliefs, we must meet his objections that there can be 
no such thing as an eidolon, neither wholly real nor wholly unreal, 
and no such thing as a false statement or belief. 

We have glimpses of the sort of argiunents used in Plato's time 
and earlier. In a tract written probably about 400 b.c.,^ the author, 
presumably a Sophist, uses a Protagorean argument against those 
who attacked medicine as ‘ not a real art ' (o^m iovaa jixmf ) : 

‘ It seems to me in general that there is no art that is not 
(real), for it is irrational to think that something which is, is 
not. For what ‘ being ' {ovala) have things that are not, which 
one could look at and say of it that ' it is ' ? For if it is possible 
to see things that are not, as you can see things that are, I do not 
understand how one can regard them as not being, when you can 
see them with your eyes and think of them in your mind that 
they are. It is not so. Things that are, are always seen and 
known ; things that are not, are not seen and known.' 

The two problems are now raised successively, (i) The term 
eidolon is defined as meaning a thing that is not wholly real but 
yet has some sort of existence. If there is such a thing as an 
eidolon, then something that has not 'being' in the full sense, 

* [Hip^r.J n€pl Ttxmjs, 2 , cited by Apelt (trans., p. 138). In his intev 
esting edition [Die Apologie der Heilkunst, Leipzig, 1910) Th. Gomperz aigues 
that the author may be Protagoras himscjf . * 

P.T.K. ' *09 
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must have some sort of being. (2) Thinking or stating what is false 
means asserting that what is not the fact is a fact, or that what is 
the fact is not a fact. We are asserting something ; our words have 
meaning. So * what is not the fact ' must have some sort of being ; 
it is not sheer nonentity. The conclusion will be that we must 
escape from the Parmenidean dilemma : ' A thing must be either 
perfectly real or totally unreal and recognise a third intermediate 
region of things that are neither wholly real nor u tterly non-existent. 
There must be some sense in which what is not (wholly real or true) 
has some sort of existence or meaning. 

239c. Sir. Well, if you agree, we will leave ourselves out of 
account ; and until we meet with someone who can perform 
this feat, let us say that the Sophist with extreme cunning 
has found an impenetrable lurking-place.^ 

Theaet. It certainly seems so. 

Str. Accordingly, if we are going to say he possesses an 
art of creating * semblances ', he will readily take advantage 
0. of our handling our arguments in this way to grapple with 
us and turn them against ourselves. When we call him a 
maker of images, he will ask what on earth we mean in 
speaking of an 'image' at all. So we must consider, 
Theaetetus, how this truculent person's question is to be 
answered. 

Theaet. Clearly we shall say we mean images in water or 
in mirrors, and again images made by the draughtsman or 
the sculptor, and any other things of that sort. 

E. Str. It is plain, Theaetetus, that you have never seen a 
Sophist. 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. He will make as though his eyes were shut or he had 
no eyes at all. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. When you ofier him your answer in such terms, if 
you speak of something to be found in mirrors or in sculpture, 
he will laugh at your words, as implying that he can see. 
240. He will profess to know nothing about mirrors or water 
or even eyesight, and will confine his question to what can 
be gathered from discourse. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. The common character in all these things you men- 

^ If must be remembered that the various senses of ‘ that which is not * 
are only gradually being disclosed. The Sophist does not lurk in the region 
01 nonentity, above dealt with, but in the field of the not wholly real and the 
false which we are now ente^g. 
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240. tioned and thought fit to call by a single name when you 
used the expression * image * as one term covering them all. 
State it. then, and hold your ground against the man without 
yielding an inch. 

Theaet. Well, sir, what could we say an image was, if 
not another thing of the same sort, copied from the real 
thing ? 

Str. ' Of the same sort ' ? Do you mean another real 
B. thing, or what does ' of the same sort ' signify ? 

Theaet. Certainly not real, but like it. 

Str. Meaning by * real ' a thing that really exists. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And by ' not real ' the opposite of real ? 

Theaet. Of coiuse. 

Str. Then by what is ' like ' you mean what has not real 
existence,^ if you are going to call it ‘ not real ’. 

Theaet. But it has some sort of existence. 

Str. Only not real existence, according to you. 

Theaet. No ; except that it is really a likeness. 

Str. So, not having real existence, it really is what we call 
a likeness ? * 

^ Reading ovk ovrws [ov#c] 6v with Bumet and others. The only possible 
way (if it be possible) to retain ovk before is to suppose (with Ritter, 
N, Unters, 14) that the first ovk = nonne with the whole sentence 

being a negative question. But it is hard to believe that Plato would 
gratuitously make the sentence obscure in this way. Di^s (here and at B12) 
and Friedlander (P/a/. Schr, 521) would understand ovk ovrws ovk 6v and ovk 
ov OVK ovTCJs (b 1 2) as a * complete negation ’ of 6vTtos 6v: * un irriel non-itre *. 
This'^s impossible Greek and also the wrong sense. An eidolon is not the 
complete negation of 6vrm (which is t 6 fifjSofiwe Ifv), but is an Sv, only not 
Syrats but ircvs. 

* Reading ovk ov dpa [ovk] ovrcvr. The subject ' it * is, as in the previous 
sentences, ro ioiKis, i.e. ciScuAov, the term we are defining. The paradox 
lies in saying that an ciSoiAov, which is not real, really is a likeness. 

Another possibility (which would cover all the previous statements) is to 
read : ovk ov dpa ovrcur, <^ov iorw Svrws, ^v Xiyopxr eUdva, taking 

Xiyopev eUdva in apposition to 6 v nws and explaining it : 'It {rd ioiKds), without 
having real being, really is a thing with some sort of being — a likeness, as 
we call it.' Theaetetus has just said that it really is a likeness (c/kcvv Svtws) 
and that it has some sort of existence (fori ircvs). The result is a still more 

* perplexing combination ' of being and not-being. Or, taking i)v Xdyofier 

tUdva as subject and c/kwv as loosely used for rd doiKds » eIhutXov, we might 
read ovk ov dpa oda* ovrcvr, ^^v ircvr^ danv dvr(vs i}v Xdyofuv ehcdva, 'What we call 
a likeness, not being really a real thing, really is a thing having a sort of being.' 
The insertion of <[jviro»r^ is favoured by the conclusion stated below the 
Sophist has forced us to admit that what is not has some sort of being (ehal 
iriur).' • 

Cf. Timaeus 52c, the c/kcuv (contrasted with rd dvrws dv), is described as 

* clinging to existence somehow or other, on pain of being nothing^ at all 
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240c. Theaet. Real and unreal do seem to be combined in that 
perplexing way, and very queer it is. 

Str. Queer indeed. You see that now again by dovetailing 
them together in this way our hydra-headed Sophist has 
forced us against our will to admit that * what is not ' has 
some sort of being. 

Theaet. Yes, I do. 

This passage gives no more than a definition of the term * image ' 
(eidolon). It is something that has some sort of existence without 
being wholly real. This brings out the point made earlier, where 
the * semblance * was distinguished from the exact * likeness ' or 
replica. The sort of ' image ' we are concerned with is not only a 
likeness, but has a less degree of reality, as the reflections and 
pictures instanced by Theaetetus are thought to be less real than 
the actual things they image. When we accuse the Sophist of 
' practising the art of semblance-making ' ((pavraarucrj 239c, 9), we 
accuse him of creating such unreal images which yet somehow 
exist. We have still to justify ourselves against his objection that 
unreal things cannot exist in any way. 

The Stranger next points out that the same objection will be raised 
against the possibility of thinking or saying ' what is not ', i,e. 
what is false. False beliefs (in his own wisdom) are the particular 
kind of ' images ' or ' semblances ' that we have accused the Sophist 
of creating. 

240c. Str. And what now ? How can we define his art without 
contradicting ourselves ? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? What sort of contradiction 
do you fear ? 

D. Str. When we say that he deceives with that semblance 
we spoke of and that his art is a practice of deception, 
shall we be saying that, as the effect of his art, our mind 
thinks what is false, or what shall we mean ? 

Theaet. Just that. What else could we mean ? 

Str. And false thinking, again, wiU be thinking things 
contrary to the things that are ^ ? 

The context seems to imply that an image has to borrow such existence as 
it has from its medium. The mirror-image owes its existence to the mirror ; 
so sensible things, as images of the eternal Forms, owe their existence to 
Space, the everlasting medium in which they appear. 

1 * The things that are.' ' The facts * would be a more natural translation, 
but ^t this stage it seems better to keep the vaguer expression. ' Things 
that are not ' (falsehoods) are things which are contrary to the facte' and yet 
i 9 ust have some sort of being, for we have already said that we cannot think 
sheer nonentity {rovvavrlov roO ovtos, 25SB, which Campbell here wrongly 
confusesnvith the plural rdvavria rots 0601, of which we are speaking). 





(b^ FALSEHOOD AS ‘SAYING WHAT IS NOT 
240D. Theaet. Yes. 

Str. You mean, then, by false thinking, thinlring things 
that are not ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

E. Str. Does that mean thinking that things that are not, 
are not, or that things that are not in any way, in some way 
are ? 

Theaet. It must at least mean thinking that things that 
are not,^ are in some way, if anyone is ever to be in error 
even to the smallest extent. 

Str. And also surely thinking that things which certainly * 
are, are not in any way at all ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. That also is error ? 

Theaet. Yes, that also. 

Str. And a false statement,’ I suppose, is to be regarded 
241. in the same light, as stating that things that are, are not, 
and that things that are not, are. 

Theaet. Yes. How else could it be false ? 

Str. Hardly in any other way. But the Sophist will deny 
that. How could a sensible man agree, when the admissions 
we made earlier are set beside this one ? * We understand, 
Theaetetus, what he is referring to ? 

Theaet. Of course we understand. He will say that we 
are contradicting what was said just now, when we have the 
B. face to say that falsehoods exist in thoughts and in state- 
ments ; for we are constantly being obliged to attribute 

* Theaetetus does not repeat the Stranger’s suggestion rd fn/SoftOs Svra, 
but correctly substitutes rA ovra, things which are not tAo /act, but are not 
(as iirfiaiiws might suggest) sheer nonentities. 

* irdvrtits, ‘ in any case ’ : ' things which certainly have being ' (not iroi^cAdr, 
' things which have the fullest sort of being or reality '). The whole means 
' denying any existence to facts which certainly do exist '. Cf. 247A, wivrms 
eUal ri, ' is certainly a real thing 

* ‘ Statement ’ is the best rendering for \ 6 yos. not * proposition because 
of its modem uses. For Plato a * statement ' is simply the utterance in 
speech of a judgment made by the mind in its silent dialogue with itself 
(263B, and Theaet. 189B, 2o6d, 2o8c). 

* Omitting a^eyim . . . aSiavitiTTa, with Madvig, who pointed out that 
the words could only mean that our previous admissions were ' unutterable 
etc. {Advers. i, 381). Against DiAs’ excision of ra npi rotiran' diutkeyrfiirra 
as a gloss on irpoiueiioXoyriiUva (T) (which he reads with raOra understo^ as 
subject) is that a reference to the unthinkableness, etc. of absolute nonentity 
is not relevant. Theaetetus' next speech states what the ‘ earlier admissions ’ 
are : namely, that we must not ‘ attach what has being to what is nolT'. 
Nonentity has been ruled out of the discussion once for all. 
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24x8. what has being to what is not, after agreeing just now that 
this was altogether impossible.* 

Like the previous paragraph on the meaning of ' image this 
passage only tells us what false thinking and false statement mean, 
namely attributing not-being to what is (the fact) or being to what 
is not (the fact). We have still to show that such things as images 
can exist and that false judgments can have an3^hing to refer to. 
That is to say, we must eixplain how what is not wholly real and what 
is not true can have a sort of existence. Here is the point at which 
we must part company with Parmenides, who would allow no such 
thing ; and the Stranger now asks leave to do so. 

241B. Str. Your recollection is correct. But you must now 
consider what we are to do about the Sophist ; for if 
we pursue our search for him by ranking him under the art 
of the illusionists and creators of error, you see what an easy 
opening we offer to many perplexities and counter-attacks. 
Theaet. I do. 

Str. They are almost without number and we have stated 
c. only a small fraction of them. 

Theaet. If that is so, it looks as if it were impossible to 
catch the Sophist. 

Str. What then ? Are we to lose heart and give up now ? 
Theaet. I don’t think we ought to, if we have the least 
chance of being able to lay hands on him somehow. 

Str. Then I may count on your indulgence, and, as you 
now say, you will be content if we can by some twist free 
ourselves, even to the least extent, from the grip of so 
powerful an argument ? 

Theaet. By all means. 

D. Str. Then I have another still more pressing request. 
Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. That you will not think I am turning into a sort of 
parricide. 

Theaet. In what way ? 

Str. We shall find it necessary in self-defence to put to the 
question that pronouncement of father Parmenides, and 
establish by main force * that what is not, in some respect 
has being, and conversely that what is, in a way is not. 

1 This is the ' earlier admission ' referred to ; ' Nothing that exists (such as 
‘ Beidg ’) must be attributed to the non-existent ’ (238 a), an admission 
^ready recalled at 238B. 

' * may allude to Parmenides’ own word (8a^{ai) in the lines 

quoted aJwve. 
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2410. Theaet. It is plain that the course of the argument requires 
us to maintain that at all costs. 

Str. Plain enough for the blind to see, as they say. Unless 
E. these propositions are either refuted or accepted, anyone 
who talks of false statements or false judgment as being 
images or likenesses or copies or semblances, or of any of 
the arts concerned with such things, can hardly escape 
becoming a laughing-stock by being forced to contradict 
himself. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

242. Str. That is why we must now dare to lay unfilial hands 
on that pronouncement, or else, if some scruple holds us 
back, drop the matter entirely. 

Theaet. As for that, we must let no scruple hinder us. 
Str. In that case, for the third time, I have a small favour 
to ask. 

Theaet. You have only to mention it. 

Str. I believe I confessed just now that on this point the 
task of refutation has always proved too much for my 
powers, and still does so. 

Theaet. You did say that. 

Str. Well, that confession, I am. afraid, may make you 
think me scatter-brained when at every turn I shift my posi- 
B. tion to and fro. It is for your satisfaction that we shall 
attempt to refute the pronouncement, if we can refute it. 
Theaet. Then you may take it that I shall never think 
you are overstepping the limits by entering on your refuta- 
tion and proof. So far as that goes, you may proceed with 
an easy mind. 

This interlude closes the second of the three sections, concerned 
with {a) the totally non-existent, {b) images and false judgment, 
(c) the perfectly real. We have now raised the problems confronting 
anyone who would justify the existence of things not wholly real 
or not true. Theaetetus has asked the Stranger to proceed with his 
refutation of Parmenides* prohibition, and with his ' proof '. We 
are thus led to expect a demonstration (i) that things that are not 
wholly real {eidola) can have some sort of existence, and (2) that 
it is possible to think and say what is false. In the sequel, this 
second point is established. But it cannot be said that the possi- 
bility of a world of eidola, imaging the real world of For^, is 
ever demonstrated in this dialogue. That metaph)rsical problem 
remains in the background. Perhaps it was held in reserve for the 
Philosopher. 
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242B-244B. (c) The perfectly Real. What does ‘ real ' mean ? 

We cannot proceed further to discuss how what is not wholly 
real can exist at all, without first considering what ‘ real ' means.^ 
All philosophers, like common men, make a distinction between 
things they call ' real ’ and other things which are not fully * real 
The next section opens by reviewing the philosophers of the archaic 
period before Socrates, and the things they had called real. They 
are divided into two groups : (i) the physical philosophers, who had 
recognised the existence of the natural world of material things and 
are here represented as having believed in more than one ' real 
thing', and (2) Parmenides, who stands alone in denying the 
phenomenal world and acknowledging only one Real Thing. This 
classification is designed to isc^te from all the rest Parmenides, 
who alone is criticised at length. 

242B. Str. Come then, where is one to make a start on so 
hazardous a theme ? I think I see the path we must in- 
evitably follow. 

Theaet. And that is ? 

Str. To take first things that are now supposed to be quite 
c. clear * and see whether we are not in some confusion about 
them and too easily reaching conclusions on the assumption 
that we understand them well enough. 

Theaet. Tell me more plainly what you mean. 

Str. It strikes me that Parmenides and everyone else who 
has set out to determine how many real things there are and 
what they are like, have discoursed to us in rather an 
off-hand fashion. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. They each and all seem to treat us as children to 
whom they are telling a story. According to one there are 
three real things, some of which now carry on a sort of 
D. warfare with one another, and then make friends and set 
about marrying and begetting and bringing up their children. 
Another tells us that there are two — Moist and Dry, or Hot 
and Cold — ^whom he marries off, and makes them set up 
house together.* In our part of the world the Eleatic set, 

^ In the coming section ri tv will be translated by ' the real * or ‘ reality 
This sense of the word has emerged from the contrast between the ' sort of 
existence ' belonging to an eidolon, and the real existence of the Svrm 6v. 

* Ni»mely, the meaning of * real \ a word we all use and imagine we under- 
stand. 

Plato recognises in the pre-Socratic systems the presence of ,, mythical 
images, specially the two most important : the sex-imagery of the cosmic 
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242D. who hark back to Xenophanes or even earlier, unfold their 
tale on the assumption that what we call * all things ’ are 
only one thing. Later, certain Muses in Ionia and Sidly 
E. perceived that safety lay rather in combining both accounts 
and saying that the real is both many and one and is held 
together by enmity and friendship. ' In parting asundw 
it is always being drawn together ’ say the stricter ^ of these 
Muses. The milder * relax the rule that this should alwa)rs^ 
be so and teU us of alternate states, in which the universe' 
243. is now one and at peace through the power of Love, and 
now many and at war with itself owing to some sort of 
Strife. 

In all this, whether any one of them has told the truth 
or not is a hard question, and it is in bad taste to find fault 
so grossly with men of long-established fame. But one 
observation may be made without offence. 

Theaet. And that is ? 

Str. That they have shown too little consideration for 
ordinary people like ourselves in talking over our heads. 
B. Each school pursues its own argiunent to the conclusion 
without caring whether we follow what they say or get left 
behind. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When one or another of them in his discourse uses 
these expressions ‘ there really are ’ or ‘ have come to be ' 
or ‘ are coming to be " many things ' or ' one thing ' or ' two ', 
or again another speaks ’ of ‘ Hot being mixed with Cold ’, 
assuming * combinations ' and ‘ separations ', do you, Theae- 
tetus, understand a single word they say ? Speaking for 
myself, when I was younger I thought I xmderstood quite 
clearly when someone spoke of this thing that is now 

Eros, and the warfare of opposed * powers ’ (such as Hot and Cold). These 
images of Love and Strife can be traced all through the ancient science of 
nature, and survive even in Atomism as the Venus and Mars of Lucretius. 

^ The stricter Muses of Ionia represent the philosophy of Heracleitus. It 
was a main point of his doctrine that the Harmony of Opposites essentially 
involves a tension or strife that is never resolved. There is no peace without 
war. 

*The milder Muses of Sicily (Empedocles) recognised a Reign of Love 
(without Strife) and, at the opposite pole, a Reign of Strife (without Love). 
Between these polar states, worlds come into being and pass away. In one 
half of the cycle a world is formed by Love gaining upon Strife, in the^ther, 
by Strife gaining upon Love. 

* Reading oAAor (Rademacher, Di^) for a^Xodl iqj, which is pointl^, 
whether it means ' elsewhere in his discourse ' or ' elsewhere in the universe \ 
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243B. puzzling us — * the unreal But now you see how corn* 
pletely perplexed we are about that. 

c. Theaet. I do. 

Str. Possibly, then, our minds are in the same state of 
confusion about reality. We profess to be quite at our ease 
about the real and to understand the word when it is spoken, 
though we may not understand the unreal, when perhaps 
we are equally in the dark about both. 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. And we may take it that the same is true of the other 
expressions I have just mentioned. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The early philosophers are here all introduced as asking and 
deciding ' how many ' real things there are — one or several. Such 
a classification may strike us as superficial and as misrepresenting 
the facts. The Eleatics, for instance, are regarded as the only 
monists, whereas the Milesians, who said that all things were really 
water or air, are usually called monists. Aristotle, however, makes 
out that all who made the ‘ simple bodies ’ into principles — ^whether 
one or two or three or all four — really regarded Hot and Cold 
(Fire and Earth) as the fundamental factors.^ In the argiunent 
which follows the philosophers are divided into pluralists ' with 
more than one real being * and the monist, Parmenides, whom Plato 
wishes to single out for examination. Plato knew that the real 
contrast was not between many real beings and one, but between 
the physical philosophers, who derived a manifold world of Nature 
from one or more material principles, and Parmenides, whose One 
Being was not material * and could not generate a natural world. 
Seen in this light, the two groups appear as the ancestors of the 
two parties in the Battle of Gods and Giants that is to follow — 
materialists and idealists. 

The question now to be put to both groups is : What do you mean 
by * real ' or ' the real ' ? The physicists are taken first. They 
regard (say) two things. Hot and Cold, as somehow primary. From 
these are derived other things by processes they can only describe 
in mythical terms, such as ‘ marriage ’ and ‘ warfare ’. Whatever 
this unintelligible account of becoming may mean, what is meant 
by calling the two pnindples ‘ real ' in a sense that does not apply 
to the derived things ? 

2430.^ Str. The general run of these expressions we will consider 

^ De Gen. ei Carr. B3. 

^ * Not material in the sense that, though extended in space, it was not 
perceptibjle * body *. 
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243D. later, if we so dedde. We must begin now with the chief 
and most important of them all. 

Theaet. Which is that ? Of course you mean we ought 
to begin by studying ‘ reality ' and finding out what those 
who use the word think it stands for. 

Str. You have hit my meaning precisely, Theaetetus ; I 
do mean that we must take this line. Imagine them here 
before us, and let us put this question : ' You who say 
that Hot and G>ld or some such pair redUy are all things, 
E. what exactly does this expression convey that you apply to 
both when you say that they both are " real ’* or each of them 
is “ real " ? How are we to understand this " reality ” you 
speak of ? Are we to suppose it is a third thing alongside 
the other two and that the All is no longer, as you say, two 
things, but three ? For surely you do not give the name 
" reality ” to one of the two and then say that both alike 
are real ; for then there will be only one thing, whichever 
of the two it may be, and not two.' 

Theaet. True. 

Str. ‘ Well then, do you intend to give the name '* reality ” 
to the pair of them ? ’ 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

244. Str. ‘ But that again ', we shall object, ' will clearly be 
speaking of your two things as one.’ 

Theaet. You are quite right. 

Str. ‘ We are completely puzzled, then, and you must 
clear up the question for us, what you do intend to signify 
when you use the word " real ". Obviously you must be 
quite familiar with what you mean, whereas we, who 
formerly imagined we knew, are now at a loss. First, then, 
enlighten us on just this point, so that we may not fancy 
we understand what you have to tell us, when in fact we 
B. are as far as possible from understanding.' 

If we put our case in that way to these people and to any 
others who say that the All is more than one thing, will 
there be anything unwarrantable in our request ? 

Theaet. Not at all. 

The question here put to the pre-Socratic ph3rsical philosophers 
is : What do you mean by the word ‘ real ', when you assert that 
there are two real thirds (dvra), namely * the Hot ' and ‘ the C^ld ’ ? 
Plato’s point is that ' real ' has a meaning distinct from the mean- 
ings of ‘ hot ' and ' cold ’. ' Reality ' is a third term, not to be 
identified with hotness or coldness or with the Hot or the Cold. 
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It is, in Plato's view, a Form, of which both the Hot and the Cold 
partake and so have reality, but which is not identical with either 
of them or with both together. If the physicists do not admit 
that, they will be in a dilemma, (i) If they identify the meaning 
of ' real ' with the meaning of (say) ‘ hot ', then the Cold will not 
be real, for the Cold is not hot. (2) And if they identify it with 
the meaning of ' hot-and-cold then * that which is hot-and-cold * 
will be the one real thing (composed of two parts), and there will 
not be two real things, as they said at first. ' Real ', then, must 
have a meaning distinct from ‘ Hot ’ or ‘ Cold ’ or ‘ Hot-and-cold '. 
What is that meaning ? 

No answer is given by the physicists here. We might reply for 
them that by ‘ the real ’ they meant material substance — ^that 
underlying something which persists the same through all apparent 
change. They belong, in fact, to the materialist party in that 
Battle of Gods and Giants which is to be staged later. The Stranger 
will then put to the materialist a suggestion as to what ‘ real ' 
means for him. 

244B-245E. Criticism of Parmenides' One Real Being 

The Stranger turns next to Parmenides, whom he intends to 
criticise in detail, because what is barring the path of discussion 
is Parmenides' rigid conception of the One Real Being as alone 
having any sort of existence. The arguments are as brief and 
abstract as Parmenides' own. He had declared that the whole 
of reality is a One Being or Existent Unity, having only such 
attributes as can be rigidly deduced from the conceptions of Being 
and Unity. Each conception is taken with the utmost strictness. 
‘ Beihg ' implies complete reality ; ‘ Unity ' excludes any plurality. 
There is nothing but this One Real Thing [iv dv). 

The Stranger's first argument is that, if there is only one real 
thing, it is inconsistent to give it two names, * real ' and ‘ one ’. 
This seems at first sight superficial ; but Plato is once more assum- 
ing his own doctrine that ' names ', such as * real ' and * one ', 
have meanings, and those meanings are Forms of which the thing 
bearing the names partakes. If you give your one real thing the 
two names ' real ' and * one ' {i.e. say of it that it is real and that 
it is one), then three terms are involved : the meanings of the 
two names, which are the Forms ‘ Reality ' and * Unity ', and the 
thing which bears those names and partakes of those Forms. In 
Plato's view, moreover, the two Forms Reality (Being) and Unity 
themselves ^ve the highest degree of reality. Each of them is 
quite a;: much real and one as any one thing that partakes of 
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them. Accordingly Parmenides’ simplest and most fundamental 
proposition — that there is only one real thing — cannot be stated 
at all without recognising three real things. The true meaning of 
the argument is somewhat disguised by the Stranger's avoiding 
the mention of Forms and speaking only of ‘names’ and the 
thing {ngay/M) which is called by them. 

244B. Str. Again, there are those who say that the All is one 
thing. Must we not do our best to find out what they mean 
by ‘ reality ’ ? 

Theaet. Surely. 

Str. Let them answer this question, then ; ‘ You say, 
we understand, that there is only one thing ? ' ‘ We do ', 
they will reply, won't they? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. ‘ And there is something to which you give the name 
real}' 

Theaet. Yes. 

c. Str. ' Is it the same thing as that to which you give the 
name one ? Are you applying two names to the same thing, 
or what do you mean ? ' 

Theaet. What will their next answer be ? 

Str. Obviously, Theaetetus, it is not so very easy for 
one who has laid down their fundamental assertion to 
answer this question or any other. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. In the first place, it is surely absurd for him to 
admit the existence of two names, when he has laid down 
that there is no more than one thing. 

Theaet. Of coiurse. 

Str. And further, it is equally absurd to allow anyone to 
D. assert that a name can have any existence, when that 
would be inexplicable. 

Theaet. How is it inexplicable ? 

Str. If, on the one hand, he assumes that the name is 
different from the thing, he is surely speaking of two 
things. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Whereas, if he assumes that the name is the same 
as the thing, either he will have to say it is not the name 
of an)rthing, or if he says it is the name of something, it 
will follow that the name is merely a name of a name and 
of nothing else whatsoever. 

Theaet. That is so. 
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2440. Str. . . 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

The question, what Parmenides meant by 'real', is here dropped. 
His one reality was, at any rate, not material substance imderlying 
and persisting through change ; and in the Battle of Gods and 
Giants he will appear on the side of the gods (the idealists). The 
argument seems verbal because Plato speaks of ‘ names ', not of 
the Forms which in his view the names stand for, and it seems 
strange to us to speak of names as ' real things ’ {Sna) alongside 
the thing which bears the names. What is meant is that Parmenides, 
like the physicists, has failed to distinguish between his One Real 
thing and the two Forms, Reality and Unity, of which it partakes, 
and to see that he cannot assert his One Real thing without also 
recognising the reality of those two Forms. In the First Hypoth- 
esis of the Parmenides (141E) it is shown that if you assume 
(as Parmenides did) a One which excludes any plurality, you 
cannot even assert that it exists (has being, is real) or apply any 
name to it. 

The next criticism of Parmenides turns on his description of 
the One Real thing as ‘ the whole ’. ‘ Whole ’ is the correlative 
of ‘ part ’ ; nothing is a whole unless it has parts.^ Parmenides 
had called his One Real thing ' the All ’ (rd Jiav) and declared it to 
be a finite sphere, with centre and circumference — language which 
implies, as the Stranger says, that it has distinguishable parts. 
The argument that follows is complex and extremely concise. 
The plan of it is given in the following summary : 

Premiss : If the Real is a whole (one thing with many parts), 
then the Real is not identical with Unity Itself (which has no parts). 

* The dilemma stated in the Stranger's last two speeches is complete. It 
has been shown that the very existence of a name is inexplicable, whether 
it be distinct from the thing or identical with it. This argument applies 
equally to the name * real ' and to the name ' one and there is no need for 
any special application of it to the name ‘ one '. The speech here omitted is 
corrupt. It looks as if it might be intended to make that special application ; 
but since that is not wanted, it is impossible to restore the sense with any 
probability. The oldest evidence for the text is Simplicius, Pkys. 89 : koI 

iv yf Ms iv (jv om. D) Sv ihivov koI to€ 6v6fiaTot aird tv ov. 'Iliis (including 
Iv) agrees with the Bodleian (B) of Plato. The view that Ms tv can mean 
' unity of a unity ’ is rightly rejected by Ritter (N. Uniers. 15), who adopts 
the reading of T : mil ri iv yt iv6s Sv fiSvov (sc. Svoiia ov/i/Sijvcreu^, koI toOto 
Miiaros, aSri tv Sv, ‘ .^d it will result too that the One (they talk 

of) will be the name of itself only, and that the name (not of a different objective 
reality, but) of a name (the name " one "), while yet it is the One itself.’ 
The Kit words here are barely intelligible, and the whole statement seems 
to have no point. If the speech, together with Theaetetus’ previous reply 
oS^tus, were simply omitted, it would not be missed. 

* Cf. T^aet. 204A. ff. (p. 149). 
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. Dilemma : Either (A) The Real is a whole of parts : Then the 

Real is not Unity Itself, and there will 
be a plurality (vtz. the Real and Unity 
Itself). 

or (B) The is not a whole of parts : Then 
either (a) Wholeness exists ; but then 

(1) The Real not be a thing 

that is {oin iaxai x 6 Sv ) ; 

(2) There will be plurality (viz. 

the Real and Wholeness 

Itself) ; 

or (p) Wholeness does not exist ; but then 

(1) The Real wiU not be a thing 

that is (oi$x Sv iarat x 6 Sv ) ; 

(2) There will be plurality ; and 

also 

(3) There will be no coining-into> 

being of a thing that is ; 

(4) There will be no finite number 

(only indefinite plurality). 

The Stranger begins by establishing a premiss that is used in 
the subsequent dileimna. The premiss is : If the Real is a whole 
of parts, it has the property of unity (for it is one whole), but it 
cannot be identical with Unity Itself ; for Unity Itself (adrd xd £v) 
is defined precisely as ‘ that which has no parts ', ' the indivisible '. 
This is the mathematiceil definition of Unity or the unit, as given 
by Aristotle : * Everywhere the one is indivisible either in quantity 
or in kind. That which is indivisible in quantity and qua quantity 
is called a unit if it is not divisible in any dimension and is with- 
out position ; a point, if it is not divisible in any dimension and 
has position ’, etc. (Met. 1016 b, 23). It follows that if Parmenides' 
One real thing is a whole of parts, it is not identical with Unity 
Itself. 

244D. Str. And what of ' the whole ' ? Will they say that this 
is other than their ' one real thing ' or the same ? 

E. Theaet. Certainly that it is the same. In fact they do 
say so. 

Str. Then if it is a whole — ^as indeed Parmenides says ^ : 

' Every way like the mass of a well-rounded sphere, 
evenly balanced from the midst in every direction ; for 
there must not be something more nor something less 

here than there' 

» Ftag. 8, 43. 
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244E. if the real is like that, it has a middle and extremities, and 
consequently it must have parts, must it not ? 

Theaet. It must. 

245. Str. Well, if a thing is divided into parts, there is nothing 
against its having the property of unity as applied to the 
aggregate of all the parts and being in that way one, as 
being a sum or whole. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. On the other hand, the thing which has these proper- 
ties cannot be just Unity itself, can it ? 

Theaet. Why not ? 

Str. Surely Unity in the true sense and rightly defined 
must be altogether without parts. 

Theaet. Yes, it must. 

B. Str. Whereas a thing such as we described, consisting of 
several parts, will not answer to that definition. 

Theaet. I see. 

The above argument probably implies a criticism of Parmenides, 
who had declared that the re<d was ‘ indivisible ' (not diaigeT 6 v, 
frag. 8, 22). This meant primarily that the One Being was con- 
tinuous, not an assemblage of discrete particles separated by empty 
space. But he also meant that it had absolute unity, such as 
excludes any kind of plurality. The Stranger may imply that, if 
Parmenides did identify his One being with absolute Unity, he 
was inconsistent in speaking of reality as a sphere with distinguish- 
able parts. 

The premiss just established is now used in the dilemma : either 
(A) the real has such unity as a whole or sum may have and is 
one whole ; or (B) the real is not to be called a * whole ' at all. 
Either possibility leads to a contradiction of Eleatic doctrine. 

245B. Str. Then, (A) is the Real one and a whole in the sense 
that it has the property of unity, or (B) are we to say that 
the Real is not a whole at all ? 

Theaet. That is a hard choice. 

Str. Quite true. For if (A) the real has the property of 
being in a sense one, it will evidently not be the same thing 
as Unity, and so all things will be more than one. 
Theaet. Yes. 

The other possibility (B) is that the real has not such unity as 
beloilgs to a whole — ^is not one whole. The consequences of this 
supposition are put in a subordinate dilemma. If the real is not 
one whole, then either {a) there is such a thing as ‘ Wholeness ’ 
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{airto rd SXov ) — a real Form which exists, though ' the one real 
thing ' does not partake of it ; or (6) there is no such thing as 
‘ Wholeness ' at all. The next three speeches of the Stranger deal 
with alternative (a). 

245c. Str. And again (B) if the Real is not a whole by virtue 
of having this property of unity, while («) at the same 
time Wholeness itself is real, it follows that the Real falls 
short of itself. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So, on this line of argument too, the Real will be 
deprived of reality and will not be a thing that is. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And further, once more all things will be more than 
one, since Reality on the one side and Wholeness on the 
other have now each a distinct nature. 

Theaet. Yes. 

The first of the two consequences here is that ‘ the Real will 
fall short of itself and will not be a thing that is ’. This seems 
to mean that the Real, since it does not even partake of Wholeness, 
will ‘ fall short of itself ’ in the sense that it does not include Whole- 
ness, which nevertheless is real.^ The words oix 6 v iazai x 6 tn> are 
ambiguous. They may mean ‘ the Real will be a thing that is 
not ’, i.e. a thing of which the negative statement is true, that it 
‘ is not ’ the same as Wholeness. Or they can be rendered as above : 
‘ the Real will not be a thing that is ’ (for it is not the same as 
Wholeness, and Wholeness is a thing that is). Both renderings 
amount to the same thing. In favour of the second are the words 
' so on this line of argument also ', which imply that this conclxision 
is parallel to the one reached above under alternative (A) : ‘ the 
Real will evidently not be identical with Unity '. Here we con- 
clude that the Real will not be identical with Wholeness (a thing 
that is). 

The second consequence above is that the Real and Wholeness 
will be two real things ; so ‘ all things will be more than one 

There now remains alternative (6) : that there is no such thing 
as Wholeness at all. 

245c. Str. But if, (6) on the other hand, there is no such thing 
as Wholeness at all, not only are the same things true of 
the Real, but also that, besides not being a thing that 
really is, it could never even become such.* 

^ Parmenides had said : ‘ Nor may Being be imperfect ; for it lacks nothinjf, 
and if it were imperfect it would lack everything * (Frag. 8, 32). 

* The word ov goes with iiif tlvoA as well as with /X178' rrork, 
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The statement that * the same things will be true of the Real ’ 
on this supposition is at first sight obscure. For the consequences 
referred to, namely (i) that the Real will not be a thing that is, 
and (a) that all things will be a plurality, followed from the suppo- 
sition that there were two real things : the Real (which has not 
the unity belonging to a whole) and Wholeness. How can the 
same consequences follow from the present supposition that there 
is no such thing as Wholeness ? 

The answer is suggested by arguments in the Parmenides, which 
Plato assumes to be familiar and does not care to repeat. The 
present supposition is : that (B) the Real has not the unity belong- 
ing to a whole, and (b) there is no such thing as Wholeness. It 
follows that the Real, having no unity or wholeness (for there is 
no such thing), must be a plurality without any unity. This gives 
the second consequence ‘ all things will be more than one ’ — not 
two this time, but an imlimited plturality (dbretpa). The first conse- 
quence ‘ the Real will not be a thing that is {fy) ‘ is actually re- 
peated here in the words ‘ besides not being a thing that is * {ngog 
Tq) /n) elvai . . . Sv). This cannot now mean that the Real is not 
the same as Wholeness (a thing that is) ; for we are now supposing 
that Wholeness is no/ ‘ a thing that is *. But there is a sense in 
which the words (odn Sp iarai to Sv) will be true. The Real will 
not be a thing that is (A* in the singular), because the Real is 
now an indefinite plurality without any unity. 

This explanation may seem far-fetched, but Plato assumes that 
we have read and understood the Parmenides, where similar argu- 
ments are set out at length, and he leaves us to tlunk out his mean- 
ing for ourselves.^ He is more interested in stating two supple- 
mentary consequences of denying that the Real is a whole, and 
that there is any such thing as Wholeness. These are (i) that 
the Real, in that case, cannot even come into being, and (2) that 
it cannot have number. Theaetetus asks now for an explanation 
of the first, which has just been stated. 

245D. Theaet. Why not ? 

Str. Whenever a thing comes into being, at that moment 

it has come to be as a whole ; accordingly, if you do not 

* M. Diis {Autour de Platon, ii. 480) remarks that, if any positive conclusion 
can be drawn from the discussions of the existence or non-existence of the 
One in the Parmenides, it would be twofold : ‘ on ne pent nier absolument 
VttniU. sans aboutir i une piuraliU inconsisiante, pure poussiire d’etre, incon- 
naissable el impensable ; on ne pent nier absolument la pluraliti satis itre obligi 
dlt refuser, d I'unitt qu'on pose ainsi indivisible et solitaire, ioute ditermination, 
y compris celle de I'enistertce et celle mime de I’uniti.’ 
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245D. reckon unity or wholeness ^ among real things, you have 
no right to speak of either being • or coming-into-being as 
having any existence. 

Theaet. That seems perfectly true. 

Str. And further, what is not a whole cannot have any 
definite number either ; for if a thing has a definite number, 
it must amount to that number, whatever it may be, as a 
whole.* 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

Str. And countless other difficulties, each involved in 
E. measureless perplexity, will arise, if you say that the real 
is either two things or only one. 

Theaet. That is plain enough from those we have had a 
glimpse of now. One leads to another, and each carries 
us further into a wilderness of doubt about every theory 
as it is mentioned. 

From the second alternative (that the real has not the uni ty 
belonging to a whole, and that there is no such thing as wholeness) 
the Stranger has drawn two supplementary conclusions : that 
without wholeness you cannot have (i) coming-into-being (genesis) 
or (2) definite number. These conclusions do not convict 
Parmenides of inconsistency, since he denied the possibility of 
coming-into-being and of plurality. They seem to be noted as the 
two most glaring deficiencies of his system, (i) His deduction of 
the nature of the One real being excluded from reality the whole 
world of becoming and change. In the next section Parmenides 
will be ranked with the Idealists because he recognised an unchang- 
ing reality. Here it is noted that he differs from the other idealists 
(the ‘ Friends of Forms ’) in not recognising also a world of becom- 
ing. (2) Without wholeness and that unity which belongs to a 
whole of parts and does not exclude plmnlity, there can be no 
definite number, no sum or total number, only indefinite plurality. 
The other defect in Parmenides’ conception of the One Being was 
that it was intended to exclude plurality. This again is a funda- 

* tA & ^ tA AAok, mss. ‘ Unity ’ here seems to mean that unity which is 
the property of a whole of parts, and to be used synonymously with ‘ whole- 
ness *. Cf. 245B 4, Iv rt Kol SXay. 

* ' Being * (oAo/a) here must mean the existence that results from a process 
of coming-into-being (y^tois tls ovctav). Campbell cites Parm. 153c, where 
toe coming-into-being of a whole of parts is described. The parts come 
into^being successively ‘ from beginning to end ’ ; ' the unity or whole itself ' 
(tA oAov rc Kol hr) has come into being ‘ at toe same moment as toe *end ‘ 

{ilia Tj T<A«vrg). , 

* Compare the identification of the Whole with the Sum, Theaet. 304A ff. 

(P- M 9 ). „ 
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mental point of difference from the Friends of Forms, who recognise 
a world of reality which is one (a whole of parts) and -embraces 
a definite plurality (noAAd)' of real beings, the many Forms, whose 
structure the Dialectician is to trace out in his divisions. Further, 
each of these Forms is a ‘ one being ', and yet, if it is definable, it 
must be complex, a whole of those parts which wiU appear in its 
definition. '\^atever is real, accordingly, partakes both of Unity 
and of Plurality. 

Plato may have chosen to mark these points of difierence here 
because he did not want to stress differences among idealists where 
they are confronted with materialists in the next section. 

245E-246E. The Battle of Gods and Giants : Idealists and Materi- 
alists 

The Stranger now passes from his review of the archaic period 
to a picture of the battle that is always being waged by philosophers 
upon the fundamental issue between materialism and idealism. 

Z45E. Str. So much, then, for those who give an exact account 
of what is real or unreal. We have not gone through them 
all, but let this suffice. Now we must turn to look at those 
who put the matter in a different way, so that, from a com- 
plete review of all, we may see that reality is just as hard to 
define as unreality. 

Theaet. We had better go on, then, to their position. 

Campbell remarks that * those who give an exact account ' of the 
real obviously include all the pre-Socratic philosophers who have 
been mentioned, and that the phrase probably means * those who 
have defined precisely the number and the kinds of being ' (2420). 
He adds that the meaning of ' those who put the matter in a different 
way ’ is best inferred from the phrase with which it is contrasted : 
it means ' those who speak with less exactness '. There is no reason 
to reject this natural interpretation.* The Stranger’s words do not 
imply that he is finally dismissing all the pre-Socratic philosophers 
at this point, and passing on to a different set of Schools. He 

* Attempts to inteipret the phrases otherwise have been made in the 
interests of some theory as to the identity of the ‘ Friends of Forms ', who 
are among o{ OXun Ktyovrts- The word itatcpifioXoiytiaBai is rare (Stephanus 
quotes oidy two other occurrences, but cf. Tim. 38B), but transparent ; 
itoKpifioenai is used by Socrates at Thtaet. 1840 in an apology for ‘ using 
language so precisely ’. If the second sense of Myo%, * reckoning *, is contained 
in Stotcpt^oAsyclatfai — 'to give a minute reckoning '—it fits Campbell’s 
interpretation exactly. Of iXXtos Uyovtk cannot mean ‘ the other side '. 
There is no sense of antagonism in SXXun, and the parties to the Battle (who 
are both included inof dAAwr Xtyorrn) are not ranged in opposition to all the 
pre-Socratics. 
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means : So far we have considered the earlier philosophers as 
stating, with precision, exactly how many real things there are 
— one, or two, or three. We have not examined them all with 
the same thoroughness as Parmenides ; but that will do. We will 
now bring into our survey as well ‘ those who put the matter in a 
difierent way ’, and so see the difficulty of defining reality from a 
complete review {jht mitnow) of all philosophers, including these pre- 
Socratics and their successors, the contemporaries of Plato, and 
perhaps Plato himself. 

The earlier division of the pre-Socratics into pluralists and the 
monist Parmenides suited Plato's purpose of isolating the advocate 
of a One real thing. Plato was specially concerned to show the 
defects of Parmenides' position from his own standpoint. He now 
wishes to survey the whole field of philosophy from a different 
angle and to group all the philosophers with reference to what he 
takes to be, at all times, the fundamental issue of the philosophic 
debate — ^materialism or idealism. The pre-Socratics had seen that 
issue as the question between one real thing or many, and argued 
on those lines with what may seem an archaic and pedantic pre- 
cision. ‘ Those who put the matter differently ' have now formu- 
lated the issue in its genuine significance. They are carrying on 
the battle in these new terms, but behind these modem protagonists 
the pre-Socratics are still ranged in the rear. The conffict of 
materialism and idealism was not an entirely fresh issue that 
had arisen for the first time among the contemporaries of Plato. 
Ever since the sixth century the schools had been divided into two 
traditions : on the one side the Ionian science of the Milesians and 
their successors, on the other the Italian tradition of the Pytha- 
goreans and Parmenides. The lonians, all through, had been seek- 
ing the real nature of things in some ultimate kind of matter or 
body, such as water or air or all the four elements. The Italians 
had sought reality, not in tangible body, but in supersensible things. 
The Pythagoreans (who have not been mentioned) made numbers 
the real nature of things ; and Parmenides’ One Being was not 
tangible body but an object of thought, possessing none of the 
opposite quaffities which our senses delusively profess to reveal. 
Accordingly, the lonians had been essentially materialists, not 
merely pluralists, the Italians essentially idealists, not merely 
monists. Plato’s peculiar veneration for Parmenides shows that 
he regarded him as the precursor of his own philosophy. 

At this point, then, the superficial way of contrasting the phygidsts 
with Parmenides according to the ‘ precise ’ number of real things 
they recognised, is merged in the really significant contrast between 
materialist and idealist. This is a battle of Gods and Giants which 
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is declared to be ' always ' going on. On the side of the Gods are 
all who at any time believe that unseen things are the true realities ; 
on the side of the Giants all who at any time believe that the real 
is nothing but body which they can touch and handle. The two 
groups had been represented in earlier da}^ by the Italians and 
the lonians ; but from now onwards no individual schools will be 
named. Here, as always, Plato is philosophising, not writing the 
history of philosophy. When he criticises individual schools, it is 
only to determine what he can take from them and what he must 
reject. Both Gods and Giants are now to be asked what, from 
their points of view, they mean by ' real '. 

246 A. Str. What we shall see ^ is something like a Battle of Gods 
and Giants going on between them over their quarrel about 
reality. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. One party is tr3dng to drag ever3rthing down to earth 
out of heaven and the unseen, literally grasping rocks and 
trees in their hands ; for they lay hold upon every stock and 
stone and strenuously affirm that real existence belongs only 
to that which can be handled and offers resistance to the 

B. touch. They define reality as the same thing as body, and 
as soon as one of the opposite party asserts that anything 
without a body is real, they are utterly contemptuous and 
will not listen to another word. 

Theaet. The people you describe are certainly a formid- 
able crew. I have met quite a number of them before now. 
Str. Yes, and accordingly their adversaries are very wary 
in defending their position somewhere in the heights of the 
unseen, maintaining with all their force that true reality 
consists in certain intelligible and bodiless Forms. In the 
clash of argument they shatter and pulverise those bodies 

C. which their opponents wield, and what those others allege 
to be true reaUty they call, not real being, but a sort of 
moving process of becoming. On this issue an interminable 
battle is always going on between the two camps. 
Theaet. True. 

Str. Suppose, then, we challenge each party in turn to 
render an account of the reality they assert. 

TheaEt. How shall we do so ? 

Str. It will be easier to obtain from those who place reality 
in Forms, because they are more civilised ; harder, from 

« 

^ jcol as in tragedy, where a person on the stage calls attention to the 
entry of^a fresh character. 

I 
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246D. those whose violence would drag everything down to the 
level of body — ^perhaps, all but impossible. However, I 
think I see the right way to deal with them. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. Best of all, if it were anyhow possible, would be to 
bring about a real change of heart ^ ; but if that is beyond 
our power, to imagine them reformed and assume them 
willing to moderate their present lawlessness in answering 
our questions. The better a man’s character is, the more 
force there will be in any agreement you make with him. 
However, we are not concerned with them so much as with 
our search for the truth. 

E. Theaet. You are quite right. 

Who are the materialists ? There is no need to criticise all the 
many attempts to identify them with some particular school.* As 
we observed earlier, the question put to the Ionian physicists, ' What 
do you mean by real ? ' was left xmanswered. Now that they are 
merged in the new grouping of Gods and Giants, the beginnings of 
an answer come to light : ‘ the real is tangible body, and nothing 
else.' This answer had, in fact, emerged in the Atomism of Leu- 
cippus and Democritus — ^the last word of Ionian science. In their 
system the real is nothing but the atoms, which are essentially 
bodily substance, impenetrable, offering invincible resistance to 
touch. This is the materialist's account of the nature of the real. 
It held the field later in Epicureanism, and right on into modem 
times as the physicist’s answer. Plato never mentions Leucippus 
and Democritus by name or describes their doctrine in precise 
terms ; but the inference that he had never heard of Atomism is 
entirely incredible. The Sophist was written some sixty years after 
the probable floruits of Leucippus (about 430) and Democritus 
(about 420), and Plato had been for perhaps twenty years head of 
the Academy, to which students (including Aristotle) had come from 
all quarters of Greece. There is nothing against including the 

‘ To make them better men in actual fact.' * Better ' has a moral colour- 
ing. Materialism, as described in Laws x, 889 fi., leads in Plato's view to 
atheism and ‘ lawlessness '. The Giants are really making war on Heaven. 
The parallel with Laws 663c : ri/y 84 dAijdciav r^s Kplattts (the decision between 
the more righteous or the pleasanter life) noripay Kvpuortpay styai 
srirtpa t^v x^tpoyos <lnixfis rify rijs fisXrtovos ; is closer than Campbell 
thinks, though the context is difierent. 

* Antisthenes (Dummler, Natorp, Zeller, Maier, etc.) ; Antisthenes dhd the 
Atomists, merg^ in a general polemic on materialism (Campbell) ; yie 
Atomists and Aristippus (Schleiermacher, etc.) ; the Atomists only 
(Gomperz) ; Melissus (Burnet). 
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Atomists in the materialist camp.^ But Theaetetus* remark that 
he has met many of these materialists points rather to ' the crass 
unthinking corporealism of the average man ' * — a type of materialist 
who must, no doubt, be included. On the other hand, this battle 
of Gods and Giants is a philosophic battle, not a battle of one school 
of idealists against the unthinking average man. The Giants in- 
clude all — philosophers or average men — ^who believe that tangible 
body is the sole reality. That is precisely how they are defined, 
and there is no need to look for one set of persons who held that 
belief, to the exclusion of others. In all cases like this, it is better 
to suppose that Plato is discussing exactly what he says he is 
discussing — the tendency of thought that he defines, not one or 
another set of individuals who, more or less, exhibited that tendency. 

246E-248A. A mark of the real is offered for the materialists' 
acceptance 

The Stranger now begins his argument with the materialists. 
They identify the real with visible and tangible body, but we do 
not yet know what they mean by calling this ‘ real '. The argument 
leads up to a definition — or rather a mark — of the * real ’, offered 
for their acceptance. The Stranger opens by inducing the ' re- 
formed ’ or more reasonable materialist to admit that there are 
things, such as moral qualities, which are not visible or tangible 
bodies, and yet must exist, since we can be aware of their presence 
or absence in people's souls. 

246E. Str. Well then, call upon these reformed characters to 
oblige you with an answer, and you shall act as their spokes- 
man. 

Theaet. I will. 

Str. Let them tell us, then, whether they admit that there 
is such a thing as a mortal living creature. 

Theaet. Of course they do. 

Str. And they will agree that it is a body animated by 
a soul ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Taking a soul to be something real ? 

247. Theaet. Yes. 

* Bumet (Gk. Phil, i, 279) objects that Democritus could not be meant 
because he ‘ asserted the reality of the void and could not be spoken of as 
making impact and contact the test of being ’. But the Atomists expressly 
identSied the Void with ‘ not-being ’ or ‘ nothing ’ and atoms with * being '. 
Y/)u do not refuse to call a man a materialist because he recognises the 
existence of empty space, which he calls ' nothing ’. 

» Tayl«»r. Plato (1926), 384. 
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247. Str. Again, they allow that one soul may be just, another 
unjust, or one wise, another foolish ? 

Theaet. Naturally. 

Str. And that any soul comes to be just or the reverse 
by possessing justice or the reverse, which is present in it ? ‘ 
Theaet. Yes, they agree to that too. 

Str. But surely they will admit that whatever can come 
to be present in a thing or absent from it is certainly a real 
thing. 

Theaet. Yes. 

B. Str. Granted, then, that justice or wisdom or any other 
sort of goodness or badness is real, and moreover that a 
soul in which they come to exist is real, do they maintain 
that any one of these things is visible and tangible, or are 
they all invisible ? 

Theaet. They can hardly say that any one of them is 
visible. 

Str. And do they really assert that something that is not 
visible has a body ? 

Theaet. That question they do not answer as a whole 
without a distinction. The soul itself, they think, does 
possess a sort of body ® ; but when it comes to wisdom or 
any of the other things you asked about, they have not the 
c. face either to accept the inference that they have no place 
among real things or to persist in maintaining that they 
are all bodies. 

Str. That shows, Theaetetus, that they are genuinely re- 
formed characters. The Giants among them, of the true 
earth-bom breed, would not stick at any point ; they 
would hold out to the end, that whatever they cannot 
squeeze between their hands is just nothing at 
Theaet. I dare say that describes their state of mind. 
Str. Let us question them further, then ; for it is quite 


* If this sentence (with the plur^ ivavrtuy) is to be regularised, it is simplest 
to read iiKaioavyjis ^pov^attas^ ci. Hapovclif (guaranteed by irapayiyvtodai 
following) should not be changed as Campbell suggested. It is the ordinary 
non-technical word for the presence of a quality in a thing. Cf. Lysis. 217D : 
Hair, turning white with age, comes to be white ‘ by the presence of whiteness ’ 
in it, as contrasted with the superficial whiteness of a face painted with white 
lead. Gorg. 497, The good are good ‘ by the presence of goodness ’ in them. 
Charm. 159A. 

* The soul had been regarded both popularly and by philosophers ^>ef ore 
Plato as consisting of a subtle and invisible kind of matter. The Atomijts 
continued to maintain that it was composed of atoms, like everything elM ; 
only its atoms were round and so specially mobile. 
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247c. enough fcnr our purpose if they consent to admit that even 

D. a small part of reality is bodiless. They must now tell us 
this : when they say that these bodiless things and the other 
things which have body are alike ' real what common 
character that emerges as covering both sets of things have 
they in view ? It is possible they may be at a loss for an 
answer. If that is their state of mind, you must consider 
whether they would accept at our suggestion a description 
of the real and agree to it. 

Theaet. What description ? Perhaps we can tell, if you 
will state it. 

Str. I suggest that anything has real being, that is so 

E. constituted as to possess any sort of power either to affect 
anything else or to be affected, in however small a degree, 
by the most insignificant agent, though it be only once. I 
am proposing as a mark to distinguish real things, that 
they are nothing but power.^ 

Theaet. Well, they accept that, having for the moment 
no better suggestion of their own to offer. 

Str. That will do ; for later on both they and we perhaps 
248. may change our minds. For the present, then, let us take 
it that this agreement stands between us and the one party. 
Theaet. It does. 

The meaning of ‘ power ’. Before considering the general signifi- 
cance of this argument with the materialists, something must be said 
about the previous history of the word translated ‘ power *. 
' Dynamis ’ is the substantive answering to the common verb * to 
be able ' (i/ 6 vaa 9 ai), and it covers the ability to be acted upon as 
well as the ability to act on something else, whereas most of the 
corresponding English words — power, force, potency, etc. — suggest 
active, as opposed to passive, ability. Dynamis includes passive 
capacity, receptivity, susceptibility, as well. 

The notion of body or matter as endowed with properties both 
active and passive, capacities of both causing and suffering modifica- 
tions, is deeply rooted in primitive common sense. The warmth in 
my hand is capable of acting on a stone and making it warm ; it 
is also capable of being acted on by ice and reduced to, or replaced 

* Tl8<iiat yo-p Spov 6pl^*ti> rd di'ra cus lvn» od(c dAAo n nki/p Mxtius- Th« 
construction is difficult. I think the sentence ought to mean that the 
mark of real things (not the real things themselves) is nothing but power. 
This sense could be obtained if we could translate : ‘ I am proposing a mark 
to distinguish real things-— that there is nothing else but power (to Serve as 
su2h a mark) ’ or ‘that it (the mark) is nothing but power* But neither 
rendering^ seems defensible. 
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by, coldness. The notion had acquired a technical significance in 
medicine, for obvious reasons. A doctcxr's business is to find sub- 
stances that will modify our physical states, things that have healing 
powers or virtues. Regarding from this standpoint all substances 
that serve as food or drugs, he studies their properties to find those 
that will have the right action. He thinks of ' the salt ’, ’ the 
bitter ', ‘ the sweet *, ‘ the astringent ’, etc., not simply as permanent 
states of a substance, but as ‘ powers ’ or ‘ virtues ’, and of the 
similar properties of the ‘ patient's ' body {6 ndaxtov) as capable 
of being modified by the action of a corrective drug or diet. Review- 
ing the use of the word dynamis in the medical writers. Dr. Souilh4 ^ 
points out that it tended more and more to take on a special mean- 
ing, best illustrated by the Hippocratic tract On Ancient Medicine. 
He concludes * that the term comprises two mutually complementary 
ideas, (i) Substances manifest themselves by their qualities. 
Things are made sensible by these properties, such as ' the cold ’, 
‘ the hot ’, ‘ the bitter ', ‘ the salt ', which allow them to enter into 
relation with other bodies. These are so many distinct 

entities which constitute, so to say, the ' exteriorisation ’ of the 
substance. But ( 2 ) these entities themselves can only be known 
in action ; their action is their raison d’Stre ; action characterises 
and individualises them. ‘ The cold ’ differs from ‘ the hot ' or from 
* the bitter ’ or from ' the salt ' because it produces a certain deter- 
minate effect. It can be combined with the other qualities, but will 
never be confounded with them, because its action b not identical 
with theirs. Thb action of qualities, again, b their dynamis. The 
term designates at once their essence and their proper manner of 
manifesting themselves. 

Later, Dr. Souilh^ observes that in those Hippocratic treatises 
which show the influence of early cosmological ideas, the term 
dynamis stands for the characteristic property of bodies, their 
exterior and sensible aspect, which makes it possible to determine 
and specify them. Tha^ to the dynamis, the mysterious ‘ nature ’ 
iphysis), the substantial ‘ form ' {eidos) or primordial element, 
makes itself known, and does so by its action. Thb explains 
why it was possible, especially at a later date, to pass from the 
known to the imknown, from the appearance to the reality, and 
how easy it was to identify the ' nature ' {physis) with the dynamis.* 

* J. Souilh^, ^tude sur le temu Advofus dans Us dialoguss de Platon (Paris, 

*919). P- 55. * op. cit., p. 36. 

* For instance, Prolog. 349B : Are wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, 
piety, five names for one thing, or is there, underlying each of these %ames, 
a peculiar being (oioCa) or thing having its own proper dynamis (npSy/ta 
JauroO Sdra/uv iKoarov), no one of them being like (etor) another ? Compare 
with this Hippocrates, De natura hominis 5 (Littr< vi, 40) ; The four humours 
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To state the nature of a thing is the same as to state its property, 
since the nature is made evident only by the property, the two 
are inseparable, and a genuine causal link unites them. Some- 
times the two are almost s3mon}nnous ; but usually a distinction 
is perceptible, which is illustrated by the following passage from 
Menon’s latrica : ' Philistion holds that we are composed of four 
forms {Idiai), that is to say, of four elements : fire, air, water, 
earth. Each of these has its dynamis : fire has the hot, air the 
cold, water the moist, earth the dry ’. Dr. Souilh 4 then shows 
how the Sophists adapted and transposed this terminology and 
finally facilitated the introduction of it into philosophy. 

In Plato’s earlier writings there is hardly any occasion for the 
term in its medical sense, though dynamis meaning the ‘ virtue ’ 
of a drug occurs in the Charmides (is6b). But in the Philehns 
(29A), he says that the small portion contained in our bodies of 
each of the foiu* elements is weak and impure, and ‘ the dynamis 
it possesses is not worthy of its nature {physis) '. And again, the 
dynamis of ‘ the moist ’ is to replenish that which is dried up (31E). 
The word naturally occurs most frequently in the physical and 
physiological discussions of the Timaeus. It is there used of the 
active properties of the four elements (32c) ; the pungent properties 
of substances like soda (66 a) ; acrid and saline dynameis, coupled 
with a variety of colours and bitternesses, characteristic of the 
blood in decomposing blood-vessels (82E) ; the congealing power 
of fibrine acting on the blood (850). 

The passive dynamis, the capacity for receiving ' affections ’ of 
which the nature or constitution is susceptible, is less often men- 
tioned. But in the Republic (507c) the most precious work of 
the creator of the senses is said to be ‘ the power of seeing and 
being seen ’. The power of seeing is the faculty of vision in the 
eye ; the power of being seen belongs to colour residing in visible 
things. It is given to them by the sunlight (509B). Summing up 
the philosophic use of the word in Plato, Dr. ^uilh 4 says ^ that 
the Platonic dynamis can be defined as the property or quality 
which reveals the nature of a thing. It may be manifested under 
one or other of two aspects : as an activity or principle of action, 

are distinguished by * convention ’ (icard v 6 ixov, i,e. the recognised usage of 
language) by four names ; and equally by nature (icard iftuaiv) their forms 
(tScai) are distinct : phlegm is not like (^otfccVat) blood, or blood like bile ; 
they differ in colour, and tactile qualities, warmth, cold, dryness, moisture. 
Things so different in form and dynamis cannot be one thing ; each has its 
own dynamis and nature (ciraoTov avrdiv BvvofiCv re koI T^V'^annoO). 
If you give a man a drug which draws the phlegm, he will vomit pUegm ; if 
you give him one that draws bile, he will vomit bile. 

^ Op. cit., p. 149. 
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of movement, or as a state or principle of passivity, of resistance. 
By either aspect, or sometimes by both, it tmveils the inmost and 
hidden nature of things ; still more, it distinguishes their essences. 
The dyttamis makes it possible to give each thing a name conform- 
ing to its peculiar constitution, and places things in separate 
groups. In a word, it is at once a principle of knowledge and a 
principle of diversity. 

There are two places in particular where ‘ the power of acting 
and being acted upon ' — the phrase we have in the Sophist— 

In the first (Phaedrus, 270B fi.) the medical associations are recalled. 
The art of Rhetoric, instead of being concerned with pedantic 
questions of style, the divisions of a speech, and so forth, ought 
to study the soul, which oratory is to influence. Rhetoric should 
analyse the nature of the soul as medicine analyses the body, and 
administer arguments as the doctor administers drugs and diet 
with a knowledge of their proper effect. Hippocrates said that 
the nature of the body could not be known apart from the nature 
of the whole world. This is still more true of the soul ; and if we 
would study the nature of anything whatever, we must fct analyse 
the complex into its simple constituents, and then, when we have 
reached the simple, study ' what power it has by nature either to 
act upon something or to be affected in some way ’. The implica- 
tion seems to be that the simple and unanalysable nature can only 
be manifested and known by the effects it can produce and suffer. 

The other passage is the analysis of sensation in the Theaetetus 
(iSfiAfi.). Here the sentient organ and the external object are 
regarded as slow processes of change, having the power respectively 
to be acted upon and to act. But where the actual process of 
sense-perception is described, it is treated as synunetrical : eye 
and object alike are both active and passive. The swift motion 
of the visual current comes from the eye to encounter a swift 
motion from the object ; both are thus active. These motions 
coalesce and generate a pair of offspring : sensation and colour. 
The eye then ‘ becomes full of vision ’ — a. seeing eye ; the object 
is saturated with whiteness and becomes a white thing. This is 
the passive aspect for both : the organ has its ' affection ’, the 
object acquires its quality. 

Finally, the conception of the active and passive dynatnis may 
be illustrated from Aristotle.^ Inquiring what qualities must be 
present in the simple bodies (earth, water, air, fire), Aristotle con- 
siders what are the fundamental qualities that must be common 
to all perceptible bodies. He decides on Hot and Gold,^ Dry 
and Moist, qualities of touch which are the essential mark of per- 

^ Dt gen 0t con, b, ii. 
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ceptible bodies as such. These, like all perceptible qualities, are 
‘ powers of acting and being acted upon ’ ; they are the ' affective 
qualities ' of Categories 8. Their power is shown in the action and 
reaction of all bodies, animate or not, when they come into con- 
tact. In the special case of sensation, if one of the two bodies 
is animate, the physical change due to the action of the external 
object will be accompanied by an activity of the soul, sensation, 
the awareness of pb 3 ^cal‘ change.^ 

These developments serve to connect the Stranger’s suggestion 
to the materialists with the question put earlier to the archaic 
physicists : " When you say Hot and Cold, or some such pair, 
reaUy are all things, what do you mean by calling both ‘ real ' ? ” 
The Hot and the Cold are typical ‘ powers ’ in the early cosmolo- 
gists, * the medical writers, and Aristotle. Now that these physicists 
are merged in the materialist party, the suggestion supplies the 
answer that was not given earlier. The general mark of what they 
call ‘ real ’ is ‘ the power of acting and being acted upon ’. The 
‘ real things ’ they recognised are essentially dynameis. 

We. can now consider the drift of the whole argument. The 
materialist's warrant for believing in the reality of tangible body 
is simply that it has the power of affecting Ms sense of touch. 
But this power of making a difference that he can be aware of is, 
we have argued, not confined to visible and tangible things. He 
can know that justice is present in or absent from a soM. So 
justice has the same right to be called real. The reasonable 
materialist must then surrender tangibility as the mark of the 
real, and substitute ‘ the power of acting and being acted upon ', 
which belongs to ' the just ’ equally with ' the hot ' or ‘ the cold '. 
He is thus ousted from his original position that only bodies are 
real and brought some of the way towards the full admission that 
not merely the justice residing in an individual soul, but Justice 
itself, is real — a unique object of thought that can be known with- 
out any use of the bodily senses. No attempt, however, is made 
to extract this further concession. 

Is Plato himself committed to this ‘ mark ' of reality — for it is 
offered only as a mark, not as a definition ? ’ Theaetetus accepts 

^ Physics vii, 2, 2446, 10. 

■ Parmenides (frag. 9), for instance, uses hwdfi€is for the contrary perceptible 
qualities ranged in pairs under the two main ' Forms Light (Fire) and 
Darkness (Night). 

* The word 6 pos is used at 247E and again at 248c, not Xdyos. It is a mark, 
not a liehnition, of man that he is capable of laughter. 6 pov opi^iiv (Gorg. 
470B) is to draw a boundary-line marking off something from other things ; 
h^ce opos comes to mean a * definition *. X 6 yos is the definition giving 
the explicit statement of a complex content or meaning. 
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it provisionally, and the Stranger remarks that we may change 
our minds later. The general impression left is that Plato regarded 
the argument as one that a reasonable materialist would accept. 
He himself might hold that nothing is real that cannot be in some 
way known, and yet not hold that * to be real * means to possess 
whatever power of acting or being acted on is thereby implied. 
That he does not in fact regard this as the definition of ‘ real ', is 
clear ; for in a later section (249D ff.) the question. What does 
reality (Being, Existence) mean ? is put by the Stranger to himself 
and Theaetetus as still unanswered. 

248a-249D. The Idealists must concede that reality includes some 
changing things 

The Stranger now turns to the idealists. Will the ‘ Friends of 
Forms ' accept the * power of acting and being acted upon ' as the 
mark of the realities they believe in ? 

248A. Str. Let us turn, then, to the opposite party, the friends 
of Forms. Once more you shall act as their spokesman. 
Theaet. I will. 

Str. We understand that you make a distinction between 
' Becoming * and ' Real being ' and speak of them as separate. 
Is that so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And you say that we have intercourse with ^ Becom- 
ing by means of the body through sense, whereas we have 
intercourse with Real being by means of the soul through 
reflection. And Real being, you say, is always in the 
same unchanging state, whereas Becoming is variable. 

B. Theaet. We do. 

Str. Admirable. But now what are we to take you as 
meaning by this expression ' intercourse ' which you apply 
to both ? Don’t you mean what we described a moment 
ago ? 

Theaet. What was that ? 

Str. The experiencing an effect or the production of one, 

^ Koivii}V€iv (' are in touch with Taylor) is chosen as a neutral word covering 
all forms of cognition, the usual words yiyvwaKtiv, €7r{(rraa0cu, 

aMdv€c$ai, etc.) being too much specialised and associated either with 
knowledge to the exclusion of sensation and perception or vice versa. Koivwvetr 
is ' to enter into relations with It is used of social and business intercourse, 
and also of sexual intercourse, a metaphor already used in the anal/sis of 
sensation in the Theaetetus (see p. 47). icoivcuvciv here is a psychological 
term for cognition, and this use has no connection (such as Campbell imagines) 
with its use later to describe the * combination ' of Forms {KOhvwvla e^wv), 
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2488. arising, as the result of some power, from things that en- 
counter one another. Perhaps, Theaetetus, you may not 
be able to catch their answer to this, but I, who am familiar 
with them, may be more successful. 

Theaet. What have they to say, then ? 
c. Str. They do not agree to the proposition we put just 
now to the earth-bom Giants about reality. 

Theaet. You mean ? 

Str. We proposed as a sufficient mark of real things the 
presence in a thing of the power of being acted upon or 
of acting in relation to however insignificant a thing. ^ 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Well, to that 'they reply that a power of acting and 
being acted upon belongs to Becoming, but neither of 
these powers is compatible with Real being. 

Theaet. And there is something in that answer ? 

Str. Something to which we must reply by a request for 

D. more enlightenment. Do they acknowledge further that 
the soul knows and Real being is known ? 

Theaet. Certainly they agree to that. 

Str. Well, do you agree that knowing or being known is 
an action, or is it experiencing an effect, or both ? Or is 
one of them experiencing an effect, the other an action ? 
Or does neither of them come under either of these heads 
at all ? * 

Theaet. Evidently neither ; otherwise our friends would 
be contradicting what they said earlier. 

Str. I see what you mean. They would have to say this : ® 

E. If knowing is to be acting on something, it follows that 
what is known must be acted upon * by it ; and so, on this 
showing, Reality when it is being known by the act of 
knowledge must, in so far as it is known, be changed owing 

* np 6 s tA OfUKpAraTov Spay, cf . 247E, wwA too ^avAorarov [•noBftv) and Phaedrus 
27OD, ngv StSyofity airov riva npos rl itt^VKtv tis t6 Spav ixov ij rlva eis r 6 noBtiv 

imi ToC. 

* The Stranger puts all the possible ways of regarding knowing. He does 
not suggest that it must be an action, not a being-acted-up on, but that it 
may be either, or both, or neither. The Idealists in their next reply take up 
only one of these suggestions — ^that knowing is an action — ^and object to that. 

* 8E. fuai6av<o' tASc y* (sc. A^yoitv av). What follows is put into the mouths 
of the Idealists, who state their objection to regarding knowing as an action. 
They ignore the possibility that knowing is an affection of the soul, acted 
upomby the object. M. Diis prints rii8< yc, but translates rA Si of rA Si yc : 
' mais, ceci, au moins. Us I’avoueront ’ — a rendering which makes the Stranger 
fdrce on the Idealists the alternative that knowing is an action. 

* Or * affected ’ — a rendering that more clearly implies suffering some change. 
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248e. to being so acted upon ; and that, we say, cannot happen 
to the changeless. 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Str. But tell me, in heaven’s name : are we really to be 
so easily convinced that change, life, soul, understanding 
have no place in that which is perfectly real — that it has 
249. neither life nor thought, but stands immutable in solemn 
aloofness, devoid of intelligence ? 

Theaet. That, sir, would be a strange doctrine to accept. 
Str. But can we say it has intelligence without having 
life? 

Theaet. Surely not. 

Str. But if we say it contains both, can we deny that it 
has soul in which they reside ? 

Theaet. How else could it possess them ? 

Str. But then, if it has intelligence, life, and soul, can 
we say that a living thing remains at rest in complete 
changdessness ? 

B. Theaet. All that seems to me unreasonable. 

Str. In that case we must admit that what changes and 
change itself are real things. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The Stranger now draws conclusions. (1) As just agreed, if 
Reality consists solely of unchangeable things, intelligence will 
have no real existence anywhere. But (2) if Reality consists solely 
of things that are perpetually changing (as the Heradeiteans said), 
there can be no intelligence or knowledge. (3) Therefore ' Reality 
or the sum of things ' must contain both changing and unchanging 
things. 

249B. Str. From this, however, it follows, Theaetetus, first, 
that, if all things are tmchangeable ^ no intelligence can 
really exist anywhere in anything with regard to any object. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. And, on the other hand, if we allow that all things 
are moving and changing, on that view equally we shall 
be exduding intelligence from the class of real things. 
Theaet. How so ? 

' dKivi{Tci)w T< ovTQiv <^7rdi^cuv>, Badham . This givas the conclusion required, 
and TrdvTcuv is supported by ^ravra in the next speech. Without navrtov, dicunfrouf 
Zvrtov must be governed by tLifitvl to make sense, and the statement ^at 
' nothing unchangeable has intelligence ' is not a fresh conclusion, having 
already been stated, nor is it the conclusion demanded by the following 
context. The point is that, if the whoU of Reality excludes change, intellige&ce 
(which involves life and therefore change) will have no real existence anywh§f$. 
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249 B. Str. Do you think that, vrithout rest, there could ever 
c. be an)rthing that abides constant in the same condition 
and in the same respects ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Str. And without such objects can you make' out that 
intelligence exists or could ever exist anywhere ? 

Theaet. It would be quite impossible. 

Str. Well then, aU the force of reasoning must be enlisted 
to oppose anyone who tries to maintain any assertion 
about anything at the same time that he suppresses know- 
ledge or understanding or intelligence. 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

Str. On these grounds, then, it seems that only one 
course is open to the philosopher who values knowledge 
and the rest above all else. He must refuse to accept 
D. from the champions either of the One or of the many 
Forms the doctrine that all Reality is changeless ; and 
he must turn a deaf ear to the other party who represent 
Reality as everywhere changing. Like a child begging for 

* both he must declare that Reality or the sum of things 
is both at once — all that is unchangeable and aU that is in 
change. 

Theaet. Perfectly true. 

In the concluding passage the idealists who believe in ' many 
Forms ' are grouped with, but distinguished from, the Eleatics, 
the champions of the One Being. What they have in common is 
their insistence upon the changelessness of the real : they both 
maintain that the whole of reality, ' the All ’, excludes all change 
and motion. It is put to them that this means excluding all life, 
soul, intelligence from the real — a position as fatal to the reality 
of knowledge as the opposite Heracleitean thesis (already dismissed 
in the Theaetetus, p. 98), that the whole of the real is in perpetual 
change. 

Who are these Friends of Forms ? The plain fact is that every 
feature of their doctrine, which is described in some detail, can be 
illustrated from Plato's own earlier works, and that we know of 
no other school that held a theory of reality even resembling it.* 

* For the benefit of scholars (see Campbell's note) who have never asked 
a child, * Vnuch hand will you have ? ’ I quote a letter from Mary Lamb 
(Aug. 30 . 1815) on a visit to Cambridge : ’* We were walking the whole time- 
out o^one College into another. If you ask me which I like best, I must 
make the children's traditionary unoffending reply — ' Both '." 

As Ritter (Platon ii, 133) remarks, no one could ever have doubted that 
the Friends of Forms include the Platonic Socrates of the Pkaedo and Rtpublie, 
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The Gods, in this battle with the Giants, include all idealists, all 
believers in unseen intelligible realities. Parmenides is expressly 
referred to, and the Pythagoreans (though not mentioned) belonged 
to that western tradition which had always stood in contrast with 
the materialistic science of Ionia. The battle is one that is always 
going on between the two camps, on a fundamental issue of philos- 
ophy. It is ridiculous to conceive it as a quarrel between (say) 
Antisthenes or Melissus on the one side and the Megarians or a 
misguided section of the Academy on the other. Plato knew well 
enough that his own theory of Forms was by far the most important 
product of the idealist tradition. He could not leave himself out 
of the picture. The theory of Forms has already been submitted 
to the criticism of Parmenides. Why should it not be criticised 
here by one of Parmenides' disciples ? As we have remarked, it 
is Plato's purpose in this dialogue to set his own doctrine beside 
the Eleatic and to mark exactly the points in which he must differ 
from Parmenides. The gist of the Stranger’s criticism is that the 
Friends of Forms have stated their view of reality in terms that 
are too Eleatic. They have taken changelessness as the mark of 
Real being, and relegated all change to the world of Becoming. 

The theory of the Friends of Forms is the theory stated in the 
Phaedo and criticised in the Parmenides, (i) They ' make a dis- 
tinction between Becoming and Being and speak of them as 
separate '. Socrates had used the same words in the Parmenides : 
' If one distinguishes the Forms by themselves as separate ' ; and 
Parmenides had repeated it : ‘ Have you yourself made this dis- 
tinction you speak of — certain Forms and on the other hand the 
things that partake of them, each separate from the other ? ' ^ 
The emphasis in both dialogues falls upon the separation (x<oeKJ/*<k) 
of the Ideal world from the many changing things of sense. 

(2) The Friends of Forms speak of two contrasted kinds of 
cognition : intercourse with Becoming by means of the body 
throiigh sense ; and with Being by means of the soul through 
reflection. This suggests a complete distinction between two 
fields of objects, the unseen and intelligible Forms and the visible 
objects of the bodily senses. All this is in the Phaedo (ygA) : 

if the temporal sequence of the dialogues had been correctl/ determined 
earlier than it was. Ritter himself identifies the Friends of Forms with 
members of the Academy who took the doctrines of personal immortality 
and of bodiless Forms, as set forth in the Phaedo, more seriously and literally 
than Plato himself intended. 

* Soph. 248A, yivtaiv, S' ovolav 8(cA(S^ci>oi Acycri ; Parm. <1290, 

i&y Ttt StaipijTat aSra kojB' atrrd rd ftSTj. I30B, avrdr ai oStw Si^ptiaai dtt 

lUv avrd drra, ^ roiircuv aC fttrdxovra ; see Introd., 

P- 7- 
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there are two ordecs of things, the unseen and xinchanging, and 
the visible that is alwa3rs changing. We ourselves consist of soul 
and body. The soul as unseen is akin to the unseen objects ; the 
body, as a visible thing, to the visible. When the soul studies 
things ' through the senses *, she is dragged down by the body and 
confused ; when she is * 1^ herself ', reflecting on changeless objects 
without the senses, she has wisdom. So again in the Republic 
(544A) the lower kind of cognition is ‘ concerned with Becoming ’ 
[pieqi yhfeaw), the higher kind with ‘ Being ’ (jiegl obalav). 

(3) The Friends of Forms take unchangeableness as the mark 
of r^ Being, variability as the mark of Becoming. This had been 
asserted in the Phaedo with all possible emphasis.^ The Forms 
admit no sort of change, whereas the many sensible things never 
remain the same. In the Phaedo and Republic the ideal world is 
constantly spoken of as excluding any change, and this was always 
treated as the necessary condition for the existence of knowledge. 

Now in the Parmenides the last criticism brought against the 
theory of Forms was that, if the Forms exist in a separate world 
‘ by themselves there is danger that they may be beyond the 
reach of the knowledge which exists in our souls here ' in our 
world ’ {jioq' ^/liv). A god might possess perfect knowledge, but 
can our imperfect knowledge ever reach the Forms ? Yet Par- 
menides admits that without the Forms there cannot be any dis- 
course at all. The Forms must exist and be knowable. The 
whole drift of the criticism is that the * separation ' of Forms from 
things in our world has been too sharply drawn and over-emphasised. 
The same impression is conveyed h^e by the Stranger. The 
Friends of Forms are extremists who, like the Eleatics, want to 
make the whole of reality changeless. Although they speak of 
knowledge as an intercourse of the soul with reality by reflection, 
they will not admit that this is analogous to the intercourse with 
Becoming through the senses, for fear that some ' affection ' of 
the real should be implied, inconsistent with its unchanging char- 
acter. The Stranger demands from them, as earlier from the 
materialists, a concession. But what exactly is this concession ? 

When the Stranger protests that intelligence, life, and therefore 
change must have a place in ‘ that which is perfectly real ', he 
cannot mean that everything which is perfectly real must be alive 


^ Soph. 248A, ri^ 6vt<os o 6 otea> j)i> a<t icard raSra wobAtok ym<n,v 

M 2XA0TC SXKuts. Phaedo, jic, imp ocl xard ra ^ra not dtowSrws most likely 

to be (acomposite, rit oAAorc iXXws koI iiifiimiTe xard ro^d to be composite. 

1} oiola never admits any change : del adrdti' iKomov d d<m, povotiAis Sv 
oiftd Kod’ avrd, wawSrots icari radrd ixti koI odSdirore ovSafi§ oHafiwS iXXolatme 
oHiiuay fviix"ai. 
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and therefore dianging. The Forms, considered as objects of 
knowledge, must be unchangeable. This is asserted in later 
dialogues,^ and in the^nclusion here : there can be no intelligence 
without unchanging objects. The Forms are never represented 
as living and thinking beings. As the conclusion shows, the Stranger 
means by ' that which is perfectly real ' the whole world of real 
being. ' The real or the sum of things ’ {r6 Sv re xal rd nav 249D) 
must include ' both all that is unchangeable and all that is in 
change The world of real being, in fact, does not consist solely 
of the unchanging Forms (as the earlier dialogues had frequently 
suggested), but must contain as well hfe, soul, intelligence, and 
such change as they imply. 

What may easily mislead the reader is this : the Stranger's 
protest follows immediately upon the idealists' objection that, if 
knowing is an action, reality, in being known, must be acted upon 
and so changed. It appears at first sight as if the Stranger himself 
must think that what is known is changed by being known. The 
conclusion, as we have seen, excludes the idea that the nature or 
content of a Form could possibly be altered by the act of know- 
ledge. But it may be well to review here the whole argument 
with regard to knowledge. 

In the first place, we may note that the idealists' conception of 
the intercourse between Becoming and the bodily senses exactly 
agrees with the analysis of sensation in the Theaetetus — a further 
proof that that analysis is Plato’s own. They have reduced the 
alleged hard and changeless * being ' of physical bodies to ‘ a sort 
of moving process of becoming Our intercourse with this 
process is ‘ an affection or action arising, as the result of some 
power, from things that encounter one another ', viz. sense-organs 
and external objects. The conception of the active and passive 
dynamis is the same as that offered to the Giants, and the idealists 
accept it as belonging to Becoming. All this fits exactly the 
account given in the Theaetetus. The Stranger has, in fact, offered 
to the materialist Plato’s own account of the nature of those per- 
ceptible bodies which the materialist regards as real, and of the 
intercourse we have with them in perception. So far as this sort 
of cognition is concerned, the reformed materialist who accepts 
the offer is at one with the Friends of Forms, who already hold 
that theory. 

On the other hand, the materialist vras induced to accept the 
dynamis theory, because we proved to him that his original identifi- 
cation of the real with the tangible was not wide enough to include 

* E.g. TitHMUs 28 a , 52A, etc. ; Philebus 59A, c. 

• 246c, yivimv ^poft.hnp> rtvd. Cf. Tkeaet. 156A fi. (p. 46). 
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certain bodiless things, such as justice, whose reality has as good 
a warrant. But what will the Friends of Forms say to making 
the power of acting and being acted upon the mark of reality ? 
What they do say (248c) is that the dynamis theory applies to Be- 
coming only, not to Being or Reality {odala). The point put to 
them by the Stranger may be stated thus : ' You conceive our 
intercourse with phj^cal objects in this way. Must you not 
recognise an analogous intercourse between the soul which knows 
by reflection and the reality known ? * It is a fact that the same 
metaphor of sexual intercourse that runs through the analysis of 
sense-perception in the Theaeteius had been used by Plato for the 
intercourse of the highest part of the soul with truth or reality. 
Socrates in the Republic (490A) says that the true lover of know- 
ledge strives towards reality and cannot rest among appearances. 
His passion (igotg) will not be blunted nor cease until he lays hold 
upon true b^g with the kindred part of his soul, whereby he 
approaches and is married {nXTjat^as ttal fuyelg) with reality, 
begets (yBvrfiaai) intelligence and truth, and gains knowledge, 
true life and nourishment. So only will he cease from travail 
((&dfvo£). So again in the Symposium (2I2a) the ascent to the 
vision of the Beautiful en(L> in a marriage of the soul with truth 
and the begetting of true virtue. The question now put to the 
idealists may be interpreted as meaning : Is this marriage of the 
soul with reality mere metaphor ? Is not something analogous 
to the marriage of sense with its objects involved in the conception 
of knowledge ? How else can we overcome that sharp separation 
of the thinking soul in our world from the unchanging world of 
Forms, which Parmenides had pointed out as threatening Socrates' 
presentation of his theory of Forms ? 

The subsequent argument may be rmderstood as showing that 
Plato, though he still held that the Forms must be changeless, has 
become aware that he ought not any longer to speak as if the Forms 
were the whole of reality. Life, soul, and intelligence do not exist 
only in our world of Becoming ; they too must be real. The sort 
of change that they imply must have a real existence. Again, 
our own souls, if they are immortal and akin to the Forms, must 
be real, though they animate bodies in time and space. Life is 
not motion in space or the modification of physical qualities. It is 
spiritual movement. In the Phaedrus Plato has defined the -soul 
as that which moves itself and is the source of all other motion ; 
and he will repeat this in the Laws. Spiritual motions — thoughts, 
desires, feelings, etc. — are prior to all phjrsical motions, and they 
re&ide in the soul of the universe and in our own souls. ' This is 
the motion which the idealists are required to admit into ' that 
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which is perfectly real'. Just as the reformed materialist was 
induced to surrender the mark of tangibility and enlarge his con- 
ception of the real to include some bodiless things, so the reformed 
idealist must surrender the mark of changelessness and allow that 
the real includes spiritual motion, as well as the unchanging Forms. 

The question whether knowing and being known do not involve 
something analogous to the physical intercourse of perception seems 
to be left unanswered. The Stranger neither asserts this nor denies 
it. In this Battle of the Gods and Giants Plato stands between 
the two camps. Looking down upon the material world as con- 
ceived by the Atomists, he sees a disorderly chaos of atomic bodies, 
each with its shape filled with that impenetrable solid stuff which 
the Atomist called ' being ' or substance. In his own theory of 
matter as stated in the Ttmaewshe pulverises this alleged being and 
reduces it to a moving process, the restless change of qualitative 
‘ powers '. Thus he describes the contents of space, ' the nurse of 
becoming before the creator imposes form and number in the 
distinct geometrical figures of the primary bodies.^ Looking in 
the other direction at the heaven of Ixxhless intelligible Forms 
which he had himself created, again he sees a pattern of Forms, 
each with its peculiar character, fixed in the immobility of Eleatic 
' being '. But is this pattern, as his earlier language had constantly 
implied, the whole of the real ? In the Republic itself knowledge 
is compared to vision, and without light the eye has not ' the power 
of seeing ' nor its object ‘ the i>ower of being seen '. The light comes 
from a source that is ' beyond being ’. Perhaps what is here in 
his mind may be illustrated by Shelley's image of the dome of 
many-coloured glass that stains the white radiance of eternity. 
The Forms are like the pattern of colours on the dome, but reality 

^ Tivnaeus 52D. Space contains the fiop^al (characters or qualities, not 
* shapes ') of the four elements, and is filled with their unbalanced * powers ' 
{hnvdfuis)* before the creator S^coxi^^ariaaro cf$c9i xcu dpiOfwh- I believe 
that a careful study of Plato's account of matter in the Timaeus 47B ff. leads 
to the conclusion that he does not reduce matter simply to space, figured by 
the geometrical shapes characteristic of the four primary bodies. These shapes 
are not empty, but filled with ' motions ' or changes, which are Swoficir (52B), 
having the power of acting on one another and on the organs of sentient 
creatures. Such, in the living world, is the irrational element which never 
exists without the other element of divine order, though it is mythically 
pictured as a pre-existing chaos (30A, 52D). The changes must be attributed 
to the irrational element in the world's soul ' before ' it is reduced to order by 
Reason. They replace the alleged solid impenetrable and unchanging stuff of 
the Democritean atom, which involves the reduction of all change to locomo- 
tion of unchanging bodies and excludes all life from what is declared be the 
sole reality {t6 Sv, for space, though it exists, is ' not-being *). If this iiiJter- 
pretation is correct, the agreement of the Timaeus with the Theaeieius and 
Sophist is complete. 
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must indude the radiance that shines through them. The word 
' intercourse ' suggests the type of relation that subsists in social 
fellowship — ^not action on a purely passive object, but action that 
meets with a response. There is an intelligence in the world, which 
answers to our intelligence, and of which, the Philehus^ dedares, our 
intelligence is a part. How exactly that intelligence or life or soul 
is related to the Forms is a question that can only be answered in 
the figurative language of the Timaeus. 

Here the review of all the philosophers' conceptions of the real 
comes to an end. We set out upon this survey in order to seek a 
justification for speaking of eidola — things that are not wholly real 
and yet have some sort of existence — ^and also of falsity in thought 
and speech. The reader might now expect that the discussion of 
reality as conceived by the materialist and the idealist should lead 
on to an explanation of eidola, how they are related to ‘ the perfectly 
real '. But this hope is disappointed. The next division of the 
dialogue has little or no bearing on that metaphysical problem. 
What Plato intended we can only guess ; but this looks like another 
loose thread, dropped here to be taken up in the projected Philos- 
opher. The reader must turn for further enlightenment to the 
Timaeus. The idealist who has learnt that reality is not only an 
unchanging pattern of Forms but contains also a divine intelligence 
with the living power of a moving cause, will there find the world 
of nature represented as fashioned by that power on the model of 
the Forms, and discover what elements of reality may belong to 
the moving images of time, in what sense they can partake of being 
and of not-being. But the discussion in the Sophist is diverted 
here to the other problem of falsity in thought and speech, which 
is to be solved at the close (259E £f.). 

249D-25IA. Transition. What does the idealist mean 'by ' real’ ? 

This diversion is effected in the next, transitional, section. Here 
the term ' Reality ' or ' Being ' (rd dv) shifts its meaning, like 
* reality ’ or ' existence ’ in English, this term can mean either what 
it meant in the last section, ' that which is real ', ' that which exists ', 
or what it will mean in the next section, the ' realness ’ or ' existence ' 
which real things or existents have. Using the same term without 
pointing out that its meaning shifts, the Stranger develops an argu- 
ment which leads apparently to a contradiction of the results we 
have just reached, namely, that Reality must include all that is 
unchanging and all that is in change, 'both at once'. We shall now 
be led to the admission that ' Reality is not motion and rest both 
at*once ' ; ' the real is by virtue of its own natme neither at rest 
nor in motion '. The reader who, like Theaetetus, does not see that 
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' Reality ’ has ceased to mean ‘ the real * and now means ‘ realness * 
will agree to the Stranger’s concluding remark that Reality is as 
puzzling as unreality. 

The Stranger points out that our conclusion, ' the real consists 
of all that is unchangeable and all that is in change is parallel to 
the early physicist's statement, ‘ the real consists of the Hot and the 
Cold '. Just as we put it to them that the term ' real ’ does not mean 
' hot ' or ‘ cold ’ or ‘ hot-and-cold ’, but has a distinct sense that 
should be defined, so now we put it to the Idealists that ‘ real ’ 
(realness) does not mean ' moving ' or ‘ at rest ' but is a third thing 
of which Motion and Rest themselves both partake. We have not 
yet got a definition of its meaning. 

249D. Str. Well then, does it not look now as if we had fairly 
caught reality within the compass of our description ? 
Theaet. Certainly it does. 

Str. And yet ^ — oh dear, Theaetetus, what if I say after 
all that I think it is just at this point that we shall come to 
see how baffling this question of reality is ? 

E. Theaet. How so ? Why do you say that ? 

Str. My good friend, don't you see that now we are wholly 
in the dark about it, though we fancy we are talking good 
sense ? 

Theaet. I certainly thought so, and I don't at all under- 
stand how we can be deceived about our condition. 

Str. Then consider these last conclusions of ours more 
carefully, and whether, when we agree to them, we might 
250. not fairly be posed with the same question we put earlier to 
those who said that the sum of things ‘ really is ' Hot and 
Cold. 

Theaet. You must remind me what that question was. 
Str. By all means ; and I will try to do it by questioning 
you in the same way as I questioned them, so that we may 
get a little further at the same time. 

Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Come along then. When you speak of Movement and 
Rest, these are things completely opposed to one another, 
aren’t they ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

* The corrupt Pafial tiivr' av &pa has not been convincingly emended. Since 
iS; can hardly be the exclamatory cirr Campbell's citation of Rep. 361D is 
irrelevant. 1 conjecture : fiaftal fUifroi, <!tC > Sy apa Stalnfr*, As . . . 

fUirroi is justified by / 3 a/Jal ipa, Philebus 23B. BtalniTt without the ust]^ 
& is used at 2 i8a after a vowel, to avoid hiatus, and here it fills the hiatus 
between (or Uyu) and <ws (or &n). For W & pw, cf. rl ay 
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250. Str. At the same time you say of both and of each sever- 
ally, that they are real ? 

B. Theaet. I do. 

Str. And when you admit that they are real, do you mean 
that either or both are in movement ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Str. Then, perhaps, by saying both are real you mean 
they are both at rest ? 

Theaet. No, how could I ? 

Str. So, then, you conceive of reality (realness) as a third 
thing over and above these two ; and when you speak of 
both as being real, you luean that you are taking both move- 
ment and rest together as embraced by reality ^ and fixing 
your attention on their common association with reality ? 

c. Theaet. It does seem as if we discerned reality as a third 
thing, when we say that movement and rest are real. 

Str. So reality is not motion and rest ' both at once ', but 
something distinct from them. 

Theaet. Apparently. 

Str. In virtue of its own nature, then, reality is neither at 
rest nor in movement. 

Theaet. I suppose so. 

The phrase ' both at once ' {avvafiq>6x€Qov) is meant to recall 
our previous conclusion, * Reality or the sum of things is both at 
once {awafjupoteQa ) — all that is tmchangeable and all that is in 
change Now we say that reality is not motion and change both at 
once ; the real, in virtue of its own nature, is neither at rest nor in 
motion. This appears to Theaetetus to be a contradiction ; but 
it is not so. The first conclusion meant that the Real, or the sum 
of things that are real, includes both things that are changeless 
and things that change. Our present conclusion means that Reality 
(realness), — the Form with which the two other Forms, Motion and 
Rest, are associated or combined in the judgments ' Motion is real ', 
' Rest is real ' — does not include as part of its content or meaning 
either ' being in motion ' or ' being at rest ', but is a third distinct 
Form. Hence it is not true to say that the Real ' by virtue of its 
own nature ' — the real, qua real — either is at rest or is in motion. 
If ' to be real ' implied eith^ * being at rest ’ or * being in motion ’, 
evidently the real could not include both moving and unchanging 
things. This conclusion is in entire harmony with the earlier one. 

The trained Academic reader, accustomed to think of Platonic 
Forms, would see that the meaning of ' Reality ’ has shifted from 

* Taking ircpM^ofiA'ip' mXXap£ii¥ together (Campbell). 
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' the real ’ to ' realness But the next sentences describe the natural 
confusion of mind of the ordinary reader and of Theaetetus himself, 
who is not alive to the change of meaning. 

250c. Str. If so, where is the mind to turn for help if one wants 
to reach any clear and certain conclusion about reality ? 
Theaet. Where indeed ? 

Str. It seems hard to find help in any quarter. If a thing 

D. is not in movement, how can it not be at rest ? Or how can 
what is not in any vray at rest fail to be in movement ? Yet 
reality is now revealed to us as outside both alternatives. 
Is that possible ? 

Theaet. As impossible as anything could be. 

Str. Then there is one thing that ought to be remembered 
at this point. 

Theaet. And that is ? 

Str. That we were completely puzzled when we were asked 
to what the name ' unreal ’ should be applied. You re- 
member ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

E. Str. And now we are in no less perplexity about reality ? 
Theaet. In even greater, I should say, sir, if that be 
possible. 

Str. Let us take it, then, that our difficulty is now com- 
pletely stated. But since reality and unreality are equally 
puzzl^, there is henceforward some hope that any light, 
whether dim or bright, throum upon the one will illuminate 
251. the other to an equal degree ; and if, on the other hand, 
we cannot get sight of either, at any rate we will make the 
best we can of it Under these conditions and force a passage 
through the argument with both elbows at once.^ 

Theat. Very good. 

* iiwfffiofeu with an accusative can mean (i) to fend off : TAuc. ii. 84, of 
ships, rots mSvrots Sua$oOi>ro. TAttut, 163c, oic 6 ini tr§ airi 8 uitc 6 /*t 9 a (* how shall 
we fend off this argument ? ') ; (2) to force one's way through : ituOtTaBai riv 
SxAov, Xen. If the word has either of these senses here and is dative, 

it is hard to see how we can use reality and unreality as instruments when 
we cannot ‘ see ' them. Against the interpretation ‘ force a passage for the 
argument between both at once ' gen. governed by StA in ttw$tXo8<u, 

Campbell, Diis) is the word iftai.. Otherwise (if the construction could be 
paralleled) the metaphor of a ship between two invisiUe rocks is appropriate. 
Perhaps tirptniaraira might suit it better than <Air^cW<rrara. I understand, 
however, {roiy x'/x’t") reference to fnfiiryfw. Stephanus 

(Didot, 1831-56, s.v. 282c) : absolni$ interdum pomtur swaudita 

X*poty, idque more Attico, ut ap. Horn. A/iporfyew et ifiporipgm sub. x^pol. lit 
cites SopAist 226A, eO rf (sc. AiiwrAor. OiicoOy iftpety 
stances of the similar omission of ubtoty and ilrre. 
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The Stranger’s words. * let us take it that our difficulty is now 
completely stated indicate that all that has gone before is a state- 
ment of problems, with some hints towards their solution. Faithful 
to Socrates’ method, Plato has reduced the reader to a state of 
perplexity that will make him eager for such explanations as are 
now to come. At the same time, under the mask of an apparent 
contradiction, he has changed the subject from a metaphysical 
consideration of the nature of the real to a different field, which we 
should call Logic. Our attention is now fixed on the three Forms, 
Reality (or Existence ^), Motion, Rest. We are to take these 
Forms in isolation from any existing things that may partake of 
them and indeed from everything else, and consider in what ways 
they ’ combine ’ with one another or refuse to combine. 

II. The Combination of Forms and the Problem of 
Negative Statements 

The purpose of the coming section (251A-259D) is to dear up 
confusions about negative statements containing the words * is not ’ 
— ^negative, not false statements. In particular there was the 
fallacy that every negative statement denies the existence of some- 
thing. It was necessary to show that such a statement as ' Motion 
is not Rest ’ does not deny the existence of either Rest or Motion, 
but only means that Motion is not the same as Rest, or Motion is 
other than Rest. Everything in the world that is other than Rest 
can be negatively described as ' that which is not Rest ', but none 
the less it exists and may be just as real as Rest. So we succeed 
in finc&g a sense in which ' that which is not (so and so) ’ exists, 
or has being. The condusion will be the disproof (promised at 
241D) of Parmenides’ two complementary dogmas : ' That which 
is, cannot in any sense not be ’ and ' That which- is not, cannot in 
any sense be ’. 

This result is not all that is conveyed in the long discussion of the 
combination of Forms. In the middle of it comes a description of 
Dialectic, the task of the philosopher, who is to trace out the pattern 
of the world of Forms by his methods of Collection and Division. 
The whole section is concerned solely with that world and the 
relations that subsist between the Forms themsdves, and are 
reflected in true statements that we can make about them. The 
Stranger is, in fact, fulfilling the wish expressed by Socrates in the 
Parmenides, when he said it would interest him if anyone could 
show^ that the problem of one thing having many names and 

/ The shift will be marked in the translation by the use of ' existence * 
instead of * reality ' for o^ta, ri 6v, ' Exists ' is a more natural word for that 
meaning of * is * which we are going to distinguish from others. 
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partidpating in many Forms, which his theory was to solve, has 
its counterpart within the world of Forms itself.^ 

251A-C. Exclusion of the trivial question, how one individual thing 
can have many names 

The opening paragraph makes it dear that we shall be con- 
cerned only with the relations of Forms to one another, not with 
the old question of the partidpation of an individual concrete thing 
in mimy Forms. Once more that question is impatiently dismissed 
as not meriting further discussion.* 

The transition here necessarily seems a little abrupt, because the 
shift to a fresh set pf problems has been disguised by the apparent 
contradiction which has reduced Theaetetus to perplexity. The 
link of thought is : Being and Not-being have proved to be equally 
puzzling. Let us now consider statements (hdyoi) in which the 
words ‘ is ’ and ' is not ' occur, and see if we can discover how Motion 
and Rest can both be, and yet Being itself can not-be either moving 
or at rest. So we pass to statements in which we ' give names 
to things *. 

251A. Str. Let us explain, then, how-it is that we call the same 
thing — whatever is in question at the moment — ^by several 
names. 

Theaet. For instance ? Give me an example. 

Str. Well, when we speak of a man we give him many 
additional names : we attribute to him colours and shapes 
and sizes and defects and good qualities ; and in aU these 
and countless other statements we say he is not merely 
B. a ‘ man ' but also ‘ good ' and any number of other things. 
And so with everything else ; we take any given thing as 
one and yet speak of it as many and by many names. 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And thereby, I fancy, we have provided a magnificent 
entertainment for the young and for some of their elders 
who have taken to learning late in life. Anyone can .take 
a hand in the game and at once object that many things 
cannot be one, nor one thing many ; indeed, they delight 
in forbidding us to speak of a man as ‘ good ’ ; we must 
c. only speak of a good as good, and of the man as man. I 
imagine, Theaetetus, you often meet with these enthusiasts, 
sometimes elderly men who, being poorly endowed with 
intelligence, gape with wonder at these discoveries and fancy 

* See Introd., p. ii. 

* It was dismissed at Farm. 129A fi. as solved by the earlier statement of 
the Theory of Forms, and wiU be described as ’ childish ' at PhiMus 14D. 
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251C. they have lighted here on the very treasure of complete 
wisdom.^ 

Theaet. I have indeed. 

It is widely agreed among scholars who allow Plato to take notice 
of his contemporaries that the phrase ' old men who have taken 
to learning late in life ' is pointed at Antisthenes. We know so 
little of Antisthenes that the reference cannot be taken as certain. 
The words would fit Euthydemus and his brother Dionysodorus, 
who do put forward the view here mentioned.* On the other hand, 
it was suggested by Schleiermacher that Antisthenes was attacked 
under the name of these Eristics. He had been a pupil of the 
rhetorician Gorgias, and had opened a school after Socrates' death, 
at which date he can hardly have been under fifty. He may have 
developed an interest in w^t we call logical questions late in life. 

The theory here dismissed as trivial objects to calling one thing 
by many names, because one thing cannot be many nor many one. 
We must not say ‘ this man is good ' but only that ‘ a good is good ’, 
‘ a man is man ' — one name for one thing. This is not a ‘ denial 
of predication ', but rather a theory of predication (if we are to use 
that term), and one which is not altogether contemptible. 

The theory has been brought into relation with the doctrine 
' dreamt ’ by Socrates at Theaetelus 20i£ (p. 143) ; but it may be 
independent. It can be stated as follows. A good white man is a 
complex thing, with three parts, each of which has its own proper 
name. ' Good ’ is the name of this goodness which exists here, 
' man ' is the name of this man, and so on. I may call the complex 
thing a ‘ good white man ’, or I may call each elementary constituent 
by its own name ; but I ought not to say ‘ this man is good ' : the 
name good belongs, not to him, but to his goodness. Antisthenes, 
we are told by Aristotle,® * showed his simplicity by his contention 
that nothing should be spoken of except by its proper verbal expres- 
sion (logos), one expression for one thing '. If logos here includes 
not only many-worded formulas, such as * good white man ', but also 
single names, Antisthenes’ doctrine may be the same as the theory 
in the Sophist. 

Plato would reply that a common name is not simply the name of 
this individual thing and others like it, but has a imiversal meaning, 
which is a unique Form. ‘ This man is good ’ means that this thing 
partakes of the Form, Good. There is nothing against one thing 
partaking of any number of Forms. It is mere pedantry to object 

A 

Cf. Philebus, “^adtls ws nva ooiftCas €vfyri»<ws Brjaavpov. . 

Euthyd. 2728* yipovr€ ovrc 7 jp(do 0 riv ravrrjs rijs ao^ias. 

Metapk. 10246, 32. 
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that * good ' is strictly the name only of the goodness present in 
this man. ^Vhy should we not use the compendious form of words 
' This man is good ’ or ‘ partakes of goodness ' ? This answer has 
been sufficiently indicated in the Parmenides. What here concerns 
us is not statements about individual things (such as the theory 
contemplates) but the problems presented by statements about 
Forms. How and to what extent can Forms partake of one 
another ? 

251C-252E. Proof that some Forms teill combine, others will not 
The Stranger’s next words indicate that this question is addressed 
not only to elderly pedants but to all philosophers. 

251C. Str. Well then, we want our argument to be addressed 

D. to all alike who have ever had anything to say about exist- 
ence ; so let us take it that the questions we shall put now 
are intended not only for these people but for all those others 
whom we have been conversing with earlier. 

Theaet. And what are the questions ? 

Str. Are we not to attach Existence to Motion and Rest, 
nor anything else to anything else, but rather to treat them 
in our discourse as incapable of any blending or participation 
in one another ? Or are we to lump them aU together as 
capable of association with one another ? Or shall we say 
that this is true of some and not of others? Which of 

E. these possibilities shall we say they prefer, Theaetetus ? 
Theaet. I am not prepared to answer that on their behalf. 
Str. Then why not answer the questions one at a time 
and see what are the consequences in each case ? 
Theaet. Very good. 

The word translated ' combine ' {xoivojvla) happens to be the 
same that was used in the metaphysical section for our ‘ intercourse ' 
with the objects of perception or of thought ; but the two meanings 
are entirely distinct. The word itself means no more than ' to have 
relations with ' something, and the relations now to be described 
between Forms are not psychological. A Form is not imagined as 
perceiving or thinking of another Form when it * combines ' with it. 
The relation is expressed by other metaphors used synon)mously. 
In a positive statement we are said to ' connect ' (TiQoadmew) the 
two Forms. The Forms themselves are said to ' mix ' or 
' blend ' {avuitelywadai) or to be incapable of blending (A/neuaa ) ; 
to ‘ fit together ' {awoQftdxTeiv opposed to dvaQftoaxeir 2yiA) ; 
to be ‘ consonant ’ (aviupaivelr 253B) ; to ‘ accept ' or ' receive*’ 
one another (ddxeaOat ) ; to * partake ’ of one another {fuxaXaftfidvsiv 
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or fierixeiv). The contrary of this combination b sometimes 
called ‘ division ‘ disjunction ’ [dtatgeaig) or * separation ’ 
{duiXQlveaBai).^ Plato, here as elsewhere, wisely refuses to allow 
any one metaphor to harden into a technical term. Nearly all 
language is metaphoric^, and every metaphor has misleading 
associations. By varying the word, Plato helps the reader to free 
his conception of the relation intended from such associations and 
to escape the illusion that philosophical language can be really 
precise and unambiguous. The following definitions, however, may 
be useful. Two Forms are said to ‘ combine ' when they stand 
(eternally) in such a relation that their names can occur in a true 
affirmative statement of a certain type. For example, ‘ Motion exists ' 
means that the Form Motion blends with the Form Existence. 
A true negative statement such as ' Motion does not rest ’ reflects 
the fact that the two Forms, Motion and Rest, are (eternally) 
incompatible — ^refuse to blend. There are also true negative state- 
ments of the type ' Motion is not Existence ' or ' Motion is not Rest ' 
which express the fact that the Forms in question are different, 
though they may not be incompatible (for Motion is compatible 
with Existence). These definitions are in terms of statements that 
we can make about Forms ; hence the proviso that the statements 
must be true. We can, indeed, connect two names in a false state- 
ment, e.g, ’ Motion is Rest ' ; but the Forms referred to do not 
combine. The combinations and disjunctions exist eternally among 
the Forms themselves. They are reflected only in true statements. 

The relation between Forms that combine is also called ‘ participa- 
tion ' ; but it must not be assumed that this relation is the same 
that subsists between an individual thing {e.g, a man) and the Form 
(Man) that he ' partakes of '. Plato nowhere implies that the Form 
Motion partakes of the Form Existence, or the Form Man partakes 
of the Form Animal, in the same way as this man partakes of the 
Form Man. He uses the same word with his usual disregard for 
precise terminology, and he nowhere gives any explicit account of 
either relation. It seems obvious, however, that he cannot have 
regarded the two relations as the same. The word noivmelv, 
as well as piszixew, is used of individuals which ' share in ' a common 
Form ; but he would not describe a man as ‘ blended with * the 
Form Man. Further, ‘ participation ’ as between Forms is a sym- 
metrical relation. At 255c, d Existents {ffna) are divided into two 
Forms or Kinds {xd xaB* aPtd and t 6 ngdc dHAo) and then Existence 

^ 129B, ovyKtpdwvaBai uroi hiaKpivtaSax. Aristotle, ir. ipfi i, uses 

(' putting together ') for the combination of two terms in an affirmative 
proposition, and 5ia/pcais for the disjoining of the two in a negative propo- 
sition. 
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is described as ‘ partaking of ' both these subordinate Forms. So 
the generic Form partakes of (blends with) the specific Form no 
less than the specific partakes of the generic. This consideration 
also shows that the relation is not that of subject to predicate ; for 
that is not symmetrical. The Aristotelian terms ' subject’ , ‘ predi- 
cate ’ and ' copula ’ should not be used at all to describe what is in 
Plato’s mind. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

That the terms whose combination or non-combination is dis- 
cussed here are Forms is clearly stated by the Stranger where he 
refers to the results obtained : ‘ Since we have agreed that kinds ^ 
{yivT}) are related in the same way (as letters or musical sounds) 
as regards blending ’ (253B). It is true that from the combina- 
tion or non-combination of Forms among themselves, consequences 
follow with regard to the truth and falsity of statements about 
individual things. For instance, if the Form Motion did not partake 
of Existence, then no statement implying that a moving thing or 
a particular motion exists would be true. Some such consequences 
are referred to, but we are actually discussing Forms, not individual 
things. 

The three possible alternatives with regard to the extent of 
combination among Forms are now considered in turn. The first 
is that no Form combines with any other, which means that no 
affirmative statement about a Form is true. This alternative is 
analogous to Antisthenes’ view that a thing must not be called 
by any name but its own. Apply that to Forms, and the result 
is that a Form can only be named ; nothing can be said about it, 

251E. Str. And first, if you like, let us suppose them to say that 
nothing has any capacity for combination with an^hing 
else for any purpose. Then Movement and Rest will have 
no part in Existence. 

252. Theaet. No. 

Str. Well then, will either of them exist, if it has no 
association with Existence ? 

Theaet. No, it will not exist. 

Str. That admission seems to make short work of all 
theories ; it upsets at one blow those who have a universe 
in motion, and those who make it a motionless unity, and 
all who say their realities exist in Forms that are always 
the same in all respects * ; for they all attribute existence 

* Here, as elsewhere, the term * kind ' (genos) is used indiflerentljr as a 
synonym of Form (eidos). 

* The three classes mentioned above (349B) at the end of the argument 
with the idealists. The earlier philosophers are recalled in the next speech. 
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252. to things, some saying they really are in movement, some 
that they really are at rest. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

B. Str. And further, those who make all things come together 
at one time and separate at another, whether they bring 
innumerable things into a unity and out of a unity,^ or divide 
things into and combine them out of a limited set of elements; 
no matter whether they suppose this to happen in alternation 
or to be going on all the time — ^however it may be, all this 
would be meaningless if there is no blending at all.* 
Theaet. True. 

Str. Moreover, the greatest absurdity of all results from 
pursuing the theory of those very people who will not allow 
one thing to share in the quality of another and so be called 
by its name. 

c. Theaet. How so ? 

Str. Why, in referring to anything they cannot help using 
the words ' being ’ and ‘ apart ' and ‘ from the others ’ and 
* by itself ' and any number more. They cannot refrain 
from these expressions or from connecting them in their 
statements, and so need not wait for others to refute them ; 
the foe is in their own household, as the sa3nng goes, and, 
like that queer fellow Eurycles,® they carry about with them 
wherever they go a voice in their own bellies to contradict 
them. 

D. Theaet. True ; your comparison is very much to the pur- 
pose. 

According to the theory of Socrates’ ‘ dream ’ in the Theaetetus 
(201D, p. 143), each simple dement can only be named ; you caimot 
add that it ‘ is ’ or call it ' that * or ' each ', etc. These terms are 
* running round ' and being attached to everything ; whereas the 
element can only be called by its proper name. Here the Stranger 
remarks that the (perhaps kindred) theory of the elderly pedants, 
which as applied to Forms would mean that every Form is by itself 
apart from all the rest and refuses to combine, cannot be stated 
without self-contradiction. 

^ Cf. Ar., Met. 984 a, 10 , ovyitpt»’6ii€va «cal htaicpu>6titi>a tk iv rc wot i( Ms (of 
Empedocles’ four elements). 

* ‘ No blending ’ means no blending of Forms. If no Form partakes of 
any o{)ier, the statements that ‘ Motion exists ’ and ' Rest exists ' are either 
false or meaningless. If that is so, it follows that physical things cannot 
paktake of Motion or of Rest ; and this is fatal to all cosmologies. 

* A ventriloquist, mentioned by Aristophanes. 
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Ritter ^ understands Plato to assert here that there is no thinking 
except in the form of a judgment connecting a subject and a predicate, 
and no sort of actiiality or determination, to be grasped by thought, 
except in relation to other determinations. This, he says, implies 
that no word by itself has any meaning, but only when combined 
with other words in a judgment. Accordingly, * Being ' has no 
meaning save in a judgment, either as subject or as predicate, or as 
determination of subject or predicate, ea<^ of which always pre- 
supposes the other. Burnet * echoes this : ‘ The solution is briefly 
that «s and is not have no meaning except in judgements or pre- 
dications {X6yot).’ ‘ Being, Rest, and Motion . . . have no meaning 
except in a judgement.' 

I cannot see that Plato says, or implies, anything of the sort. 
The point is difficult to argue, because ' meaning ’ is an extremely 
ambiguous word.* But Plato's view of a * meaning * is simple. The 
name ' circle ' which I now utter MMfts the Form ' Circle ', an 
eternal and unchanging object of thought, which we can know and 
(if it be complex) define. The name is an articulate sound conven- 
tionally attached to this Form. Hence, if two people speak the 
same language, when one utters the sound ‘ circle ’, the other will 
have the same meaning more or less clearly before his mind and 
understand the sound. Plato nowhere suggests that the name 
' circle ' has no meaning by itself and only acquires a meaning when, 
and for so long as, someone thinks of the Form and utters its name 
together with other names in a statement. All that he asserts here 
is that, unless some Forms at least have to one another the relation 
he calls ' combining ' or * blending ', no affirmative statement about 
any Form can be true. Hence you cannot even say that ' every 
Form stands apart by itself ’, for all these words have meanings, 
and unless those meanings are combined in a fact corresponding to 
the statement, the statement most be either false or meaningless. 

The misunderstanding may be due to the false notion that Plato 
here means by ' Being ' the copula, which is supposed to cormect 
subject and predicate and to have no meaning except in a judg- 
ments But Plato does not speak of subjects or predicates or of the 
copula. ' Being ' in this context dearly means the Form, Existence. 
And even if ‘ Being ' meant the copula, it is hard to see why ' Rest ' 
and ' Motion ' and all other words should be dedaied to have no 
meaning save in a judgment. The whole notion seems to be entirely 
unfounded. 

The Stranger next quickly dismisses the second alternative. 

* Now Uniersuchen (1910), p. 55 ; Platon, vol. ii, p. 189. 

» Gk. Phil. I, 382 ft. 

* See Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning. 
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252D. Str. Well, suppose we allow that all are capable of com- 
bining with one another. 

Theaet. Even I can dispose of that suggestion. 

Str. How ? 

Theaet. Because then Movement itself would come to a 
complete standstill, and again Rest itself would be in move- 
ment, if each were to supervene upon the other. 

Str. And that is to the last degree impossible — ^that Move- 
ment should come to be at rest and Rest be in motion ? 
Theaet. Surely. 

Str. Then only the third choice is left. 

Theaet. Yes. 

E. Str. And observe that one of these alternatives must be true: 
either all will blend, or none, or some will and some will not. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And two of the three have been found impossible. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Whoever, then, wishes to give a right answer will 
assert the remaining one. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

252E-253C. The texture of philosophic discourse 
Some Fonns will blend, some not. This means that some affirma- 
tive, and some negative, statements (of the types under considera- 
tion) about Forms are true. These true statements will make up 
the texture of philosophic discourse — that ‘ dialectical ’ argument 
which is entirely about Forms. ^ The Stranger next compares this 
texture of discourse with the texture of sounds in speech and music. 
In both these cases we find elements that will combine and others 
that will not. 

252E. Str. Then since some will blend, some not, they might be 
253. said to be in the same case with the letters of the alphabet. 
Some of these cannot be conjoined, others will fit together. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And the vowels are specially good at combination — 
a sort of bond pervading them all, so that without a vowel 
the others cannot be fitted together. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. And does everyone * know which can combine with 
which, or does one need an art to do it rightly ? 

^^ep. vi, 51 IB. The phrase ‘texture of discourse ‘ is based on Plato’s 
later remark that ' all discourse depends on the weaving together {aufiirXoicfl 
()f Forms ' (p. 300). 

* In Burnet's text (1899) is misprinted for iros. 
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253. Theaet. It needs art. 

Str. And that art is ? 

Theaet. Grammar. 

B. Str.- Again, is it not the same with sounds of high or low 
pitch ? To possess the art of recognising the sounds that 
can or can not be blended is to be a musician ; if one doesn’t 
understand that, one is unmusical. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And we shall find differences of the same sort between 
competence and incompetence in any other art. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. Well, now that we have agreed that the Kinds ^ stand 
towards one another in the same way as regards blending, 
is not some science needed as a guide on the voyage of dis- 
course, if one is to succeed in pointing out which Kinds are 
c. consonant, and which are incompatible with one another ; 
also, whether there are certain Kinds that pervade them all 
and connect them so that they can blend, and again, where 
there are divisions (separations), whether there are certain 
others that traverse wholes and are responsible for the 
division ? 

Theaet. Surely some science is needed — ^perhaps the most 
important of all. 

The interpretation of the Stranger’s last speech is vital, if we 
would understand the description of the science of Dialectic or 
Philosophy which is to follow. The Stranger is speaking of the 
whole texture of philosophical discourse, the actual process of 
conversation aiming at the discovery of truth. The metaphor of 
the voyage of discourse (' travelling through arguments ') recalls 
the terms used in the Republic * of Dialectic, which is concerned 
solely with Forms. Here the object is ‘ to point out which Forms 
are consonant with which, and which are incompatible '. The whole 
textiire of philosophic discourse will consist of affirmative and nega- 
tive statements about Forms, which should correctly represent their 
eternal combination or disjunction in the nature of things. 

Specially important is the analogy drawn in the last dauses 
between the vowek which ' pervade ' (did mSnav xex(&ev^^) 
whole texture of speech and certain Forms which pervade (did 
Ttdvxm) the texture of discourse and enable Forms to blend. These 

* ‘ Kinds ' (y^), synonymous with * Forms * (c(Si}), here as dsewhera. 

* Soph. 2S3B, SiA ratf Xiyw irop«d«o 9 a(. Rep, 510B, ipvxb * * . oiK 
nopevofUtni ihX* M reXevrifit : 311B, the metaphor of climbing, impdoeu, tHe, 

KoraPalefi i 5 ^ 7 ^ > dnt^omr : 533c, 4 SioAcmir^ fJBdhos iropifV- 

ctqi ; 534c, finron’i Mytif Stairopci^ai, etc. 
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pervasive Forms are obviously the meanings of certain words used 
in affirmative statements. They are, in fact, the meanings of the 
word ' is which we shall distinguish presently. 

There are also certain Forms which ' traverse wholes and are 
responsible for the division of them ' {dialQeatg). These disjoining 
Forms are the meanings of the wor(k ‘ is not ’ in true negative 
statements. They correspond to the ' divisions of wholes ’. The 
phrase ' traversing wholes ’ {di* dXow) must be distinguished from 
the phrase ' pervading all ’ {diA nAncav) used of the conjunctive 
Forms, the meaning of which is determined by the description of 
the vowels as * running through all ’ the letters (did n&non xex^rptew 
253 A). The disjunctive Forms that appear in ‘ divisions ' for which 
they are responsible are said ‘to ‘traverse wholes'. ‘Wholes' 
means Forms considered as complexes divisible into parts (or 
species). The disjunctive Forms correspond to lines of division 
either passing between such complexes and separating them or passing 
through them and separating their parts. These expressions will 
recur in the coming account of dialectical method. 

2530-^546. Description of the science of Dialectic 
Finally, it has been agreed that, to guide the course of philosophic 
conversation as here described, a science is needed — a technique 
and the body of knowledge attained by it. This science is now 
identified as the philosopher's science of correctly dividing the struc- 
ture of reality according to those Forms or Kinds which are the 
meanings referred to in philosophic discourse. This knowledge will 
guide the progress of actual discourse as the musician's knowledge 
of harmony guides him in the composition and discourse of actual 
music. 

253c. Str. And what name shall we give to this science ? Or 
— good gracious, Theaetetus, have we stumbled unawares 
upon the free man's knowledge ^ and, in seeking for the 
Sophist, chanced to find the Philosopher first ? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

D. Str. Dividing according to Kinds, not taking the same 
Form for a different one or a different one for the same — ^is 
not that the business of the science of Dialectic ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And the man who can do that discerns clearly one 
Form everywhere extended throughout many, where each 
one lies apart, and nuiny Forms, different from one another, 

Cf. the comparison of the philosopher to the free man, Theaet. 172D ft. 
(P. 83). 
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253D. embraced from without by one Form ; and again one Form 
connected in a unity through many wholes, and many Forms, 
entirely marked off apart. That means knowing how to 

E. distinguish,^ Kind by Kind, in what ways the several Kinds 
can or can not combine. 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

Str. And the only person, I imagine, to whom you would 
allow this mastery of Dialectic is the pure and rightful lover 
of wisdom. 

Theaet. To whom else could it be allowed ? 

Str. It is, then, in some such region as this that we shall 
find the Philosopher now or later, if we should look for him. 
254. He too may be difficult to see clearly ; but the difficulty in 
his case is not the same as in the Sophist’s. 

Theaet. What is the diligence ? 

Str. The Sophist takes refuge in the darkness of Not-being, 
where he is at home and has the knack of feeling his way ; 
and it is the darkness of the place that makes him so hard to 
perceive. 

Theaet. That may well be. 

Str. Whereas the Philosopher, whose thoughts constantly 
dwell upon the nature of reality, is difficult to see because 
his r^on is so bright ; for the eye of the vulgar soul cannot 

B. endure to keep its gaze fixed on the divine. 

Theaet. That may well be no less true. 

Str. Then we will look more closely at the Philosopher 
presently, if we are still in the mind to do so ; meanwhile 
clearly we must not loosen our grip on the Sophist until we 
have studied him thoroughly. 

Theaet. I entirely agree. 

The imagery of the Cave in the Republic is here once more recalled 
— ^the dark region of the world of Seeming inside the Cave, and the 
sunlit region of Reality outside. There seems to be a promise, not 
fulfilled in the Sophist or the Statesman, that we shall return to seek 
the philosopher in his proper home, the world of Forms, with which 
this account of Dialectic is entirely concerned. 

The general sense of that account is clear. The expert in Dialectic 
Mull guide and control the course of philosophic discussion by his 
knowledge of how to ‘ divide by Kinds ’, not confusing one Form with 
another. He will discern clearly the hierarchv of Forms which 

* Aiaitplvnv. an echo of the genus iuucfHrut^, including all the arts described 
as iiatptrutd . from which we derived earlier the definition of the cathiilltic 
tlenchus of Socrates (226c). 
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oonstitittes reality and make out its articulate structure, with 
uddch the texture of philosophic discourse must correspond, if it is 
to express truth. The method is that method of Collection and 
IMsion Vfttch was announced in the Phaedrus and has been illus- 
trated in the Sophist. Finally, to discern this structure clearly is 
the same thing as ' to know how to distinguish in what ways the 
several Kinds can or can not combine In other words, the science 
will yield the knowledge needed to guide us to true a£Brmative and 
negative statements about Forms, of which the whole texture of 
philosophic discourse should consist. 

Before we attempt to interpret in detail the speeches describing 
Dialectic, it is necessary to dear away certain misconceptions and, 
above all, to grasp, if we can, how Plato conceived this sdence and 
its objects. The whole subsequent discussion of the ' combination ' 
or ' blending ’ of Forms is usually called ' logical ', and with some 
justification ; but it is very important to make out in what sense 
Plato can be said to have a Logic, and how his Logic diff^ from the 
traditional Logic we have derived from Aristotle. 

First, Dialectic is not what is now known as ' Formal Logic '. 
The identification is suggested by Professor Taylor,^ who remarks on 
our passage : ' Logic is here, for the first time in literature, contem- 
plated as an autonomous sdence with the task of ascertaining the 
supreme prindples of affirmative and n^ative propositions (the 
combinations and “ separations If ' autonomous ’ means that 
Dialectic is a Formal Logic, concerned vrith propositions and in- 
dependent of Ontology (the science concerned with the structure of 
reality), this statement seems to me misleading. Formal Logic may 
be described as- the study of (i) propositional forms — ^not actual 
significant statements, but the patterns or types under which state- 
ments can be classified ; (a) the constituents of these propositional 
forms (subjects, predicates, rdations between terms, etc.) ; and 
(3) formal relations of inference between propositional forms. The 
beginning of Formal Logic is marked precisdy by the introduction 
of symbols. These were, so far as we know, first used by Aristotie, 
in such formulas as this : 

If A bdongs to all B 
and B belongs to all C 
then A bdongs to all C. 

The symbols A, B, C are algebraic signs for which you can substitute 
any one of a whole dass of appropriate terms, as any actual numbers 
can b« substituted for the x, y, z of an equation- The introduction 
of ^mbols means that attention is now fixed on the form’ of state- 

^ Plato (1926), p. 387. 
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ments apart from thdr content. ' A belongs to B ' is not a state- 
ment, nor is it either true or false. The blanks must be filled by 
significant words, to yield a true or false statement. Plato does 
not use symbols or construct propositional forms. The factors he 
recognises are these : (i) The immutable structure of Forms or 
Kinds, eternally combined or disjoined in the system of truth or 
reality; these are the meanings, to which common names are 
conventionally attached. (2) Our thoughts (duSvota) about 
these objects, our acquaintance with them, reasonings {Xoytaft6s) 
about them, judgments {d6Sai) in which such reasonings termin- 
ate : all these are mental existents. (3) Statements {kdyoi), 
the vocal expression of thoughts and judgments, consisting of 
spoken names and verbs. The meanings of common names and 
verbs are the Forms. Statements are not propositional forms but 
actual significant statements, existing only while we utter them. 
The science of Dialectic does not study formal symbolic patterns to 
which otu: statements conform, nor yet these statements themselves. 
Nor does it study our thoughts or ways of reasoning, apart from the 
objects we think about. It is not ‘ Logic ', if Logic means the 
science either of logoi or of logismoi. What it does study is the 
structure of the real world of Forms. Its technique of Collection 
and Division operates on that structure. It is a method for which 
some rules are laid down ; but these are rules of correct procedure 
in making Divisions ; they are not laws of inference or laws of 
thought. There is no place in this scheme either for * proposi- 
tions ' that no one propounds or for the propositional forms of 
Formal Logic, as distinct from actual significant statements. All 
the statements analysed in the sequel are actual significant state- 
ments about certain ' Kinds '. They are either true or false, and 
statements such as ‘ Motion is Rest ' are rejected by simple in- 
spection, not as formally incorrect, but as obvioudy imtrue. All 
through, Plato is speaking of the real nature of the Kinds men- 
tioned and their actual relations in the structure of reality, not 
about s}mibolic patterns under which statements can be classified. 
There is nothing to show that he had ever conceived of such a 
science as Formal Logic. 

It might be objected that Plato believed in eternal truths, for 
instance the truths of mathematics. Is not ' The angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles ’ a ‘ proposition ’, which, being eternally 
true, must be independent of my thought of it and of my written 
or spoken statement ? Plausible as this seems, we must, I think, 
answer No. If I make the above statement, it must, being* true, 
reflect in some way the fact it refos to. But I may be misled if I 
start from the verbal statement, analyse its grammatical structiue 
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into elements related in certain ways, and then assume that the 
structure of the fact corresponds, point by point, with the gram- 
matical structure I have anal3'sed. If I finally call the fact so 
constructed a ' proposition ', I shall be tacitly impl3nng that the 
structure of the fact answers to the structure of the verbal state- 
ment. Suppose, for example, I anal}^ ‘ Man is rational ' into a 
subject ' Man ’, a predicate ‘ rational ', and a link * is ' coupling the 
two — ^the ' copula I seem then to have two dements of different 
kinds (for I shall say that ' subjects ' have certain peculiarities which 
‘ predicates ’ have not) and a link t3nng them together. But it does 
not follow that the fact my statement reflects consists of two 
disparate dements and a link between them. That is not how 
Plato describes the facts he is here concerned with. He sa3rs, the 
Form Man and the Form Rational are combined or blended in 
reality. When two things — say, two colours — are blended, there is 
no link coupling them together ; nor is there any suggestion that 
the two dements are of different sorts, one a * subject ', the other a 
‘ predicate ’. There is nothing but the mixture. The so-called 
* copula * vanishes. It is a trick of grammatical structure, essenti- 
ally the link between granunatical ‘ subject ’ and ' predicate ’. As 
Plato has nothing to say here of ' subjects ’ and ‘ predicates ’, he 
never mentions the ' copula'. It is, in fact, often dispensed with in 
Greek. *0 dvOgcanog Xoy ttedg is a complete statement without 
an iaxl. This may be the reason why Aristotle says much less 
about the ‘ copula ' than English writers, who cannot say * Man 
rational ’ for ' Man is rational '. 

This may not be the end of the matter ; the word ' is ' has several 
meanings, which we shall presently distinguish. But Plato's lan- 
guage seems to show that he did not imagine eternal truths as exist- 
ing in the shape of ' propositions ’ with a structure answering to the 
shape of statements. He concdved them as ' mixtures ' in which 
Forms are blended ; and the word logos is reserved for spoken state- 
ments. Hence the term * proposition ’ had better be avoided 
altogether ; and we must realise that Dialectic is not Formal Logic, 
but the study of the structure of reality — ^in fact Ontology, for the 
Forms are the realities {ih>ro)g Sna). In Plato's view the study of 
patterns of the statements we make would belong to Grammar 
or to Rhetoric. There is no autonomous science of Logic, distinct 
on the one hand from Grammar and Rhetoric and on the other 
from Ontology. 

Let us now consider the first part of the sentence describing 
Dialettic : * 

* The interpretation here offered owes something to Stenzel, Studitn t. 
EtUw. d. plat. Dial. 62 ff., and to M. Diis’ introduction to the dialogue. 
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‘ The man who can do that (divide according to Kinds, without 
confusing one Form with another) discerns clearly one Form 
everywhere extended throughout many, where each one lies 
apart, and many Forms, different from one another, embraced 
from without by one Form,’ 

The structure of Forms is conceived as a hierarchy of genera and 
species, amenable to the methods of Collection and Division. This 
fimt half of the sentence refers specially to the preliminary process 
of Collection, described in the Phaedrus as ‘ taking a synoptic survey 
of widely scattered Forms (species) and bringing them into a single 
(generic) Form W So here there are at first a definite number of 
Forms • (jioAAd), ‘ each one lying apart These are the scattered 
species to be collected, including the specific Form (or Forms) that 
we wish ultimately to define. The dialectician surve3rs the collec- 
tion and ‘ clearly discerns ' by intuition the common (generic) 
character ‘ extended throughout ’ them all. So he divines the 
generic Form that he will take for division. This generic Form he 
now sees as a unity which is complex, ‘ embracing ’ a number of 
different Forms, which will figure in the subsequent Division as 
specific differences or as specific Forms characterised by their 
differences. 

The second half of the sentence is less easy to interpret : 

' and again one Form connected in a \mity through many 
wholes, and many Forms entirely marked off apart '. 

As the first half described the results of Collection, this second half 
appears to describe the results of the subsequent Division. The 
many Forms, which after Collection were seen to be embraced by 
a single generic Form, are now seen ‘ entirely marked off apart '. 
Division has brought to light all the differences that distinguish 
them. The indivisible species in which Division terminates are 
‘ entirely separated ’ in the sense that they are mutually exclusive 
and incompatible : Man cannot blend with Ox as both blend with 
Animal or as Man blends with Biped, Ox with Quadruped. With 
these many Forms is contrasted the ' one Form connected in a unity 
through many wholes ' (dt' Skoiv mUdiv). The term ' wholes ' is 
applied to the many (specific) Forms because, now that they 
have been completely defined, they are seen as complexes : each 
is a whole whose parts are enumerated in the defining formula, 
such as ‘ Man is the rational biped Animal '. Finally, through all 

* Phaedrus 2650, els ide» re tUm’ omop&rra Syetv ri noXXaxB SteonapfUr^. 

* Not ‘ individuals ', as Campbell imagines. The whole procedure deals 
with Forms only. 
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these subordinate wholes — ^Man, Ox, Horse, etc. — ^the single 
generic Form Animal is, as it were, dispersed. It blends with each 
specific Form, and yet in virtue of its own nature it is * con- 
nected in a unity ' traversing them all. 

The Structure of the World of Forms 

The extreme compression and consequent obscurity of this account 
of the field of Dialectic may be explained if we suppose that Plato, 
as the Stranger’s subsequent speeches suggest, intended to anal}^ 
the relations of Forms in more detail in the Philosopher. Where 
it stands in the Sophist, the account is almost a digression, and 
Plato may have wished to restrict it to the smallest possible space. 
It will, however, be convenient to attempt here a picture of the 
structure of Forms, based on such indications as he gives. This 
question has a bearing on the problem left over from the Parmenides : 
How and in what sense is a Form both one and many? 

Here it must once more be stated that no satisfactory account of 
the relations of Platonic Forms can be given in terms of Aristotelian 
logic. We have seen that Plato was not concerned with proposi- 
tional forms ; his Dialectic studies realities, and his conception of 
these realities was radically different from Aristotle's. When 
Aristotle comes to consider the constituents of propositions — sub- 
jects and predicates — ^metaphysical assumptions are involved. 
There are things — substances — ^whose nature is such that their 
names can only stand as subjects ; other things — attributes — ^whose 
names can stand as predicates. The ihost real things in the world 
are concrete individual substances, having a core of essential being 
together with that material substrate which prevents them from 
being anything but subject, and a fringe of inherent and dependent 
attributes. Specific and generic concepts are not primary sub- 
stances with an independent existence, not full-blooded realities, 
but abstractions. As a consequence, the higher we ascend in the 
hierarchy of genera and species, the further we are from full reality. 
The higher the term, the poorer in content and the more abstract 
it becomes. Every proposition, we are told, has a subject and a 
predicate. The subject proper is the real, independently existing, 
substance. Predicates are all the things asserted to ‘ belong to ' 
a substance, including its species and genus, its qualities, quantity, 
etc. Finally, these predicates are classed in categories — a. set of 
pigeon-holes to one of which (and only one) any given predicate can 
be assigned. 

No^, all this cannot be foisted upon Plato. His ontology, as 
Aristotle was not slow to point out, was fundamentally different. 
The individual members of a class of things existing in time and 
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space are not ' real ' things (Atcd; They become and perish 

and change; they are indefinite in number and imknowable. They 
cannot enter into truths that can be known ; they are not the 
subjects of the imiversal truths of science. The goal of Dialectic 
is not to estabhsh propositions ascribing a predicate to all the 
individuals in a class. The objective is the definition of an in- 
divisible species — a Form — bygenus and specific differences. What 
we define is not ‘ all men ’ but the unique Form ‘ Man A definition 
is not a subject-predicate proposition. The many-worded formula 
' three-sided plane figure ' is the explicit statement of the complex 
contents of the Form * Triangle The two expressions are equiva- 
lent ; neither is a ‘ predicate ’ of the other. The Platonic statement 
' Man (the Form) is Animal (partakes of, blends with the Form 
Animal) ' is not the same as the statements, ‘ All men are animals ' 
or ' Animal (the predicate) belongs to all men (as subjects) ’. The 
Platonic science has nothing to say about ‘ all men ' or ' some 
men * or ' this man ’. The only terms it contemplates are Forms. 

The question how Plato conceived the relations of Forms to one 
another presents a peculiar difficulty. His metaphysics are far 
removed from the unconscious ontology of common sense, 
embedded in the structure of the Greek language, which fits the 
Aristotelian view. Yet Plato insists on using ordinary language, 
and we are reduced to inferring his conception partly from what we 
know of his metaphysics, partly from the metaphors he emplo3rs. 

At the head of a Table of Division stands a generic Form, say 
* Animal ’. We divide that Form, down through the subordinate 
differences to the indivisible species, Man, Ox, Lion, etc. Below 
that are only the indefinite number of individual men, oxen, lions, 
of which we take no account. Now, when we divide ‘ Animal ', 
what are we dividing ? Not the class of all individual animals, but 
a single complex Form or nature, of which the subordinate Forms 
are called ' parts ’ (/xdpca, idqri^. The generic Form is said to 
' embrace ' them, as a whole embraces its parts, and also to ' per- 
vade ’ them as a single character ' extended throughout them all 
It is this whole that we divide, as the Phaedrus says, ‘ according to its 
natural articulations ’ {Max’ dgdga ff Tiixpwtty, Phaedr. 265E). 

That being so, Plato cannot hold that the higher we ascend in 
the hierarchy of genus and species, the poorer the terms become in 
content.^ Were that true, the highest of all would be the poorest. 
The upward movement of thought would lead to the most shadowy 
of abstractions, not (as we learnt in the Republic) to the fullest 
and richest of realities, the source of all other resility and truth. 
One of the important Kinds presently to be mentioned is Being (Bxist- 
^ On this point, see Stenzel, ZaM und Gestalt, 
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ence, Reality). Suppose that Form to stand at the head of the 
whole hierarchy. If it were the barest of all abstractions, nothing 
could be got out of it by an attempt to divide it into parts. It 
would have no parts, but be as simple and indivisible as the One 
Being of Parmenides. In Plato's view the highest Form, whether 
it be called * Being ' or * the One ’ or * the Good ’, must be not the 
poorest, but the richest, a universe of real being, a whole containing 
all that is real in a single order, a One Being that is also many. 
Such a Form is as far as possible from resembling an Aristotelian 
category ; for the categories are precisely the barest of abstractions, 
at the fiuthest remove from substantisil reality. 

Now consider the lowest Forms in the hierarchy, the infitnae 
species. Each of these is called indivisible (dro/iov eldog) because 
the process of Division can be carried no further. Below the infitna 
species, such as ' Man there is nothing but the individual men 
which partake directly of that Form and of which we take no 
account. But the species is not simple and unanalysable ; if it 
were, it could not be defined, and the object of the whole procedure 
is to define it in terms of the generic Form and all the differences 
that occur in its ancestry. The names Animal, Biped, Rational, 
are the names of parts or constituents of the complex specific Form, 
Man. This Form too is a One that is also many. So both the 
generic Form and the specific are complex. The generic Form 
contains all the species and its nature pervades them all. The 
lowest species contains the nature of the genus and all the relevant 
differences. 

Here a diagram may help us. In the traditional Logic of modem 
times, circles are used to symbolise genus and species as classes. 
The large circle is a pen in which all animals are herded ; the smaller 



pens contain all lions, all men, etc. These are sets of individuals 
identical with ' some animals But Plato is not concerned with 
individuals.^ A different diagram is needed to s3nnbo]ise the 

* PrQf^lus in Farm, i, p. 42 (Cousin), interpreting Soph. 253D, correctly 
observes, moreover, that the genus (fUa tbia 8id mXXaiv rtrafiivri) -is not an 
ag((lregate of the species, but present in each of the species, being 

prior to them, and partaken of by each of them. 
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relations of Forms. We may obtain it, if we keep faithfully to 
Plato’s metaphor of ’ blending 

Take a circle to represent the generic Form ‘Animal’, and 
suppose its area to be coloured blue. The blueness stands for the 
character or nature ' Animality ’. Now divide the circle into two 
semicircles, and let one be coloured red, symbolising the nature of the 
difference ‘ Biped ' (the other will stand for ‘ Many-footed ’). The 


Animal 



two colours will now be blended in the semicircle. Next add the 
further difference ‘ Rational ’, a third colour blending with the other 
two. The blend of these three colours will stand for the complex 
content of the specific Form ‘ Man ’, if we assume that to be definable 
as ‘ rational biped animal ’. 

If we now imagine boundary lines and colours representing all 
the other differences to have been filled in, the total result will 
be a picture of the complex generic Form, Animal. The circumfer- 
ence of the circle will symbolise that the genus is ’ a single Form 
embracing the many different Forms ’ which are its parts. The 
original colour, blue, sjmibolises that the nature, animality, ' per- 
vades ’ all parts of the area. The species are * many Forms, different 
from one another and embraced from without by a single Form ’. 
They are complex and definable ' wholes '. The generic Form 
that is divided is not the abstraction, animality. The differences 
are not parts of the meaning of animality ; if ‘ biped ’ were part 
of the meaning of ' animality ', all animals would be biped. What 
is divided is the total complex Form, Animal, pictured by the com- 
plete pattern of colours. 

This representation is supported by the description of the Form, 
Animal, in the Titnaeus (30A). God seated the visible universe 
as a living creature, with body, soul, and intelligence. After what 
pattern ? Not after the pattern of any ‘ part ’ {xwv h ftigovg 
eldei, i.e. species of animal) ; for then it would be imp^ect ; 
but after the pattern of ' that of which all living creatures ether 
than itself, severally and in their kinds, are parts (jidgui ) ; fpr 
that embraces and contains within itself all the intelligible animals 
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(specific Forms of species of animal), as this (visible) cosmos contains 
ourselves and aU other visible creatures that exist (classes of indivi- 
dual animals) Again at 39E the Creator, designing to fashion all 
living creatures within the cosmos after the pattern of his model, 

' purposed that this world also should receive such and so many 
Forms as intelligence discerns contained in the Living Creature 
that truly is {ivo6aag ibiaq 8 iari i^ov) 

Only by picturing the complex Form, Animal, in this way can 
we satisfy the conditions : (i) that the generic Form must be a 
whole of which the specific Forms are parts, (2) that the highest 
Form in a Table of Division must be the richest, not the poorest, 
in content ; (3) that every specific Form must be likewise a whole 
of parts, complex and definable. 

Let us now take the completed diagram, with all its blended 
colours, to represent the Real, the complete pattern of Forms which 
the dialectician has to divide, and can divide because it is complex. 
This is what was called ' the perfectly real ’ (rd rntmAd); Sv) or ' the 
All ' (rd 8t> Ts xal rd mv) in the argument with the Friends of 
Forms, in so far as the Real consists of a pattern of unchanging 
Forms. This complex of Forms was what the Friends of Forms 
originally recognised — a unity that was also a many, as contrasted 
with the Parmenidean Unity, which excluded plurality. We agreed 
that this changeless pattern must be recognised as a necessity of 
thought and discourse. We added, it is true, that it is not the 
whole of reality ; the real must include such change as is involved 
in life and intelligence. But we are not now concerned with that 
addition, but only with the unchanging pattern of Forms, as the 
object of knowledge. 

As soon, however, as we had reached the conclusion that the Real 
must contain ' all that is unchanging and all that is in change ', 
we argued that the Real cannot be the same thing as realness. If 
we take any two Forms, Motion and Rest, realness is a ‘ third thing ’ 
that must belong to and ' embrace ' both, just as we put it to the 
physicists that realness cannot be the same thing as ' Hot ' or ' Cold ’, 
or as ‘ the-Hot-and-the-Cold ', which in their view constituted the 
Real. It is this realness (Existence) that will presently be described 
as one of the most important Kinds. It is a single Form or character 
extended everywhere throughout the many diverse Forms that 
blend with it. In the diagram it will appear as the single colour 
diffused over the whole area, before the other colours are added. 
It is simply the meaning of the word ' Existence ’, when we say that 
Motion or any other Form ' has existence ’, ‘ exists ’. The other 
Forms, such as Motion and Rest, are parts of the Real ; they are 
not parts of realness. If ‘realness' hsis any definition, neither 
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Motion nor Rest nor any other subordinate FonA can appear in its 
definition, any more than * biped ’ can appear in the definition of 
' animality 

254B-D. Three of the most important Forms, selected for purposes 
of iUusiration : Existence, Motion, Rest 

The Stranger now returns from his digression on Dialectic to the 
next stage of his argument. The purpose of the coming section, 
on the blending of Forms, is to bring to light those meanings of ' is ' 
and ‘ is not ’ which are relevant to the proof that ' what is not ’ 
(in certain senses) may nevertheless exist. The discussion is simpli- 
fied by taking three' Forms — Existence, Motion, Rest — in isolation 
from all others, and considering what true statements, affirmative 
or n^ative, can be made about them, and what these statements 
mean. 

254B. Str. Now that we are agreed, then, that some of the Kinds 
will combine with one another and some will not, and that 
some combine to a small extent, others with a large number, 
while some pervade all and there is nothing against their 
c. being combined with ever3rthing, let us next follow up 
the argument in this way. We will not take all the Forms, 
for fear of getting confused in such a multitude, but choose 
out some of those that are recognised as most {or very) 
important, and consider first their several natures and then 
how they stand in respect of being capable of combination 
with one another. In this vray, though we may not be able 
to conceive Being and Not-being with perfect clearness, we 
may at least give as satisfactory an account of them as 
we can under the conditions of our present inquiry,^ and see 
D. if there is any opening allowing us to assert that what is 
not, really is what is not, and to escape unscathed. 
Theaet. Yes, we had better do that. 

Str. Now, among the Kinds, those we were just now 
discussing — Existence itself and Rest and Motion — are very 
important.* 

^ Possibly a hint that in vrhat follows we shall not draw all the distinctions 
that a complete account would require, or at least not emphasise those which 
do not directly bear on the conclusion desired. 

* This sentence is usually mistranslated, itiyiara being rendered as if it were 
rd lUytara and taken as subject : (i) Apelt : ‘ Die wichtigsten Gattungsbegriffe, 
die wir vorher durchgingen, waren dock das Seiende selbst, sowie StiUstand und 
Bewegung." (yw£ie is, of course, not the antecedent of d : the relative jrould 
be (2) Campbell : ' The most important kinds are those which we have 
just been considering.' (3) Dids : ‘ Or tes plus grandes des gettres sont eebx 
precisiment que nous venous de passer en revue : I'ttre lui-mime, le repos et le 
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254 D. Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. And observe, we say that two of the three will not 
blend with one another.* 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas Existence can be blended with both ; for 
surely they both exist. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. So they make three in all. 

It has become the established practice to caU these very important 
Kinds, together with Sameness and Difference, the Platonic ‘ Cate- 
gories '. The use of this term is based partly on the mistranslation 
above noted, which makes Existence, Motion and Rest * the most 
important Kinds ', partly on a passage in the Enneads where 
Plotinus, after demolishing the Aristotelian categories, deduces 
these five Kinds as ' the Kinds or principles of Being ' {yivij or &Qxat 
to€ Svzoq). Plotinus was probably thinking not only of our passage 
but of the appearance of Being, Sameness, and Difference in the 
highly figurative description of the composition of the world-soul 
in the Timaeus.* That passage, however, which says nothing about 
Motion and Rest, lends no support to a list of five Kinds or principles ; 
and the argument here in the Sophist gives no ground whatever 
for imagining that these five Kinds hold the place afterwards 
occupied by Aristotle’s categories, or for calling them ‘ categories ’ 
at all. There may be some sense of that vague and ambiguous word 
as used by modem philosophers, that might be considered appropri- 
ate. But we are concerned with the use of it in the fourth century 

mouvement,* The point is important because all these renderings mean that 
Existence, Motion, and Rest are the most important kinds. Plato does not 
assert this. The previous speech said that we would select * some of those 
that are recognised as most (or very) important \ The present speech tells 
us which these * some ' are ; but they are only some of the most important, 
not the most important. The subject is & vwhii : ^liyiara is predicate, 
standing first for emphasis and because it provides the link with the former 
speech. We might translate : ** Now this description ' most important ' (or 
* very important ') among the Kinds does apply to those we have been dis- 
cussing, namely Existence, Rest, Motion." Accordingly, we take those as 
the * some * we said we would take. But there are others of the highest 
importance, as the earlier speech implied. Sameness and Difference, presently 
added, are equally important, and actually * wider ' than Motion and Rest, 
being * all-pervading ' like Existence. These speeches leave open the possi- 
bility that there may be any number of other iiiyiora which we do not 
require to mention for our purpose. The consequences of mistranslation will 
be noted presently. 

^ That Motion will not blend with Rest was remarked at 252D. , The point 
of these sentences is that Existence, Motion, Rest, are three distinct Forms, 
no one of them identical with any other. 

• 35A. 37A. 
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B.C., and to introduce it into Plato in any other sense than Aristotle's 
is to court confusion. 

Plato never uses the word ‘ category There is no evidence that 
xamfyogia. ever meant an)dhing but ' accusation * until Aristotle 
gave it a technical use in Logic. The verb xartfyoQelv was used 
in ordinary speech to mean ' to declare ‘ to assert '. Aristotle, 
needing a special word for what is asserted about a subject, adopted 
xaxr}y6QVj/Jui for ' predicate ’, and xartjyoQla for ‘ predicate ' or 
‘ pre^cation ’. ' Category ’ finally was used as a short expression 
for the ' modes ’ or ' fashions of predication ’{axi^fiara rfjg xarriyoglat) 
arrived at by taking a subject — say * Socrates ' — and tabulating 
all the kinds of assertion you can make about it. ‘ Socrates is a 
man, an animal ’ : these predicates are essential and belong to the 
category of Substance. ‘ Socrates is white ' : this is Quality. 
Socrates is five feet tall : this is Quantity. ‘ Socrates is in the 
Lyceum ’ : this is Place : and so on. The Categories gives a list 
of ten such modes of predication ; elsewhere it is doubtful whether 
a smaller number may not suffice. 

Further, these predicates appear to be entities of different kinds 
and related to the subject in different ways. Hence the cathodes 
also provide a classification of all the things there are according to 
their mode of existence. They are then ultimate and irreducible 
classes, reached by pushing the question ‘ What is this ? ' to the 
furthest point. 'What is Socrates ? A man. What is a man? 
An animal. What is Animal ? A Substance.' Here we reach an 
ultimate class of entity. ' What is this ? Red. What is red ? 
A colour. What is colour ? A Quality.’ Once more we have 
reached an ultimate class ; and so with the rest. 

No one of these classes can be reduced or subordinated to any 
other. They are the sittnma genera of things, to one, and only 
one, of which any thing that exists can be assigned. If we now 
think of genera as classes, a summum genus is one of the widest 
classes, with the greatest extension. It is easy to see why Plato's 
phrase fdyunor yivoi, which could be (wrongly) translated ‘ very 
wide* or ‘widest genus’, should be confused with Aristotle’s 
categories. 

The confusion is entirely unwarranted. No one of Plato’s five 
Kinds (Forms, not classes) is, in Aristotle’s opinion, a category. 
Take ' Being * or ' Existence ’. In several places Aristotle says 
that Being (Existence) and Unity are not categoric, precisely 
because they can be predicated of everything ; they do not fall 
into any one of his ten pigeon-holes. The same is true of Sam%ness 
and Difference. As Plato goes on to remark, you can say of ariy 
thing that it is the same as itself, and different from everything else. 
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For that very reason Aristotle denies that they are categories. 
That Motion and Rest should be categories could never occur to 
Aristotle’s mind ; nor do modem critics explain how Motion and 
Rest can be summa genera either of entities or of predicates. The 
upshot is that Plato never uses the word, and Aristotle, who does 
use it, considers it inapplicable to any of the five Kinds. 

The confusion that results from introducing the word may be 
illustrated from Campbell's Introduction to the Sophist. On one 
page (xvii) he says : ' These predicates of sameness and difference 
are found to be no less universally applicable than the form of Being. 
Thus Being, Sameness, or Difference, to use Aristotelian lafiguage, 
are universal predicaments or categories. Everything, of which 
we can speak, exists, is the same in one relation, different in others, 
and is either at rest or in motion.or both in different vrays.' Camp- 
bell’s reason for calling the Kinds ' categories ' is precisely the reason 
why Aristotle refuses them that name. On the next page the 
reader is startled by the statement : ' But the categories of Plato 
are not connected with the theory of Predication, towards which, 
as appears even from Soph. 261c, Plato had made but little progress. 
Even those of the Sophist are rather ontological than logical, and 
are more nearly analogous to the ' four causes ’ of the Metaphysics : 
denoting, to use a convenient distinction of Plotinus, rather the 
elements than the kinds of Being ’. To this it may be replied that 
Aristotle’s categories are connected with the theory of Predication ; 
that he never calls his four causes categories ; that categories are 
kinds, not elements, of Being. In fact, the Aristotelian use of 
' category ’ is totally misleading and irrelevant ; and the word had 
no other technical use in the fourth century. 

Such are the confusions that result from interpreting Plato in 
terms of Aristotelian Logic. Plotinus and modem critics have 
been misled by the phrase ‘ very important (or very wide) Kinds ’. 
The word ‘ genus ’ later came to be used in opposition to eidos, 
' species '. But Plato in the Parmenides and throughout the Sophist 
uses ‘ Kind ’ (yivog) and ‘ Form ' (sTdo^) indifferently.^ Both mean, 
not ‘ genus ' or ' species ’ or ‘ class ’, but ‘ Form ’ or ' Nature ’ 
and Idia are used s3mon)nnously). No one of the Kinds is 
thought of as a class, either of entities or of predicates. The epithet 
fdyiaxor may mean no more than ' very important But the 


1 In the passage before us the Stranger says, ' let us choose some of the 
most important Forms (f fSi;) and then ‘ among the Kinds {yeymr) those we 
have <»een discussing are very important 

* ‘ The highest Kinds ‘ the most important Kinds * (Campbell) ; ' die 
vnchtigsten ’ ( Apelt) ; ‘ les plus grandes ‘ (Dite) . * Highest ’ should be avoided 
as suggesting summum genus. 
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mejiT iing ‘ wide ' may be included in the same sense that is applicable 
to the generic or specific Forms (not classes) pictured as areas in 
our diagram. In making his tables of Division earlier, Plato has 
spoken of dividing a complex generic Form into parts that are 
{Jyurta.^ This probably means ‘ wide ' as well as ‘ important 
for in a table of Division the differences should be taken in an order 
of descending wideness ; the field of the generic Form is narrowed 
at each step. Existence, Sameness, Difference are ' very wide ' 
in that they pervade and blend with every other Form and with 
one another. But Plato does not say that these very wide’ or very 
important Forms are the widest in the sense that there are no others 
of equal extent. Unity has just as good a claim as Being ; for it 
is true of everything that it is one. The Parmenides shows clearly 
enough that Plato was aware of this, and Plotinus is hard put to 
it to explain why Unity is not included.* Further, Motion and 
Rest are not so wide as the others ; being contraries, they divide 
the field of existents between them, and exclude one another. This 
in itself is enough to show that ‘ the widest Forms ' would be a 
mistranslation. 

The really serious consequence of the confusion with categories 
is that some modem critics, misled by Plotinus, read a metaphysical 
significance into the passage that follows, and in particular suppose 
that Motion and Rest are here treated with reference to the part 
they play in the economy of the universe.* There is, however, no 
suggestion in the text that any one of these five Kinds is to be 
deduced or evolved out of any other. They are simply posited 
from the outset as some (but not all) of the very important Forms. 
The whole purpose of what follows is to elucidate the nature of 
Existence, Sameness, Difference (not of Motion and Rest). The 
analysis of these three will yield all the senses of the words ' is ' 
and ‘ is not ' that we are seeking. For this piupose Plato requires 
two other terms which are contraries having the relation of In- 
compatibility (djuefKTO) Tiqdg 254i>) as well as that of Differ- 

ence. He chooses Motion and Rest because (as the Stranger says) 
we have been discussing them, and for no ulterior reason. They 
come from the list of contrary terms that had figured in Zeno’s 
dilemmas, mentioned at Farm. 1290 : ‘ Likeness and Unlikeness, 

^ 229B, ‘ Is there only one kind of Instruction, or several, and two of 

them fieylora ? ' Dividing Ignorance ' through the middle ' (ward lUoor), 
we find one Form (cl8or) that is fUya and counterbalances all the rest. At 
220B Fishing is divided ward lUyiara itipti- 

* Enn. VII, ii, 9. 

* A theory of this kind, due to Professor Joachim, is summarised by^llr. 
Mure {Aristotle, 1932, pp. 55 fi.). 
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I^urality and Umty, Rest and Motion, and all such things Any 
other pair of incompatible Forms would do as well. Had Plato 
used symbols, he might have written, not Motion and Rest, but 
A and Not-A, standing for any pair of contraries. If the reader 
will substitute these symbols for Rest and Motion in the following 
argument, he will find that its meaning and conclusions are in no 
way affected by the change. What is discussed is solely the nature 
and meanings of Existence, Sameness, and Difference. The nature 
of Motion (as such) and Rest (as such) is not in question at all.* 
The only fact about them that is relevant is that they are contrary 
and incompatible. 

A diagram representing the three chosen Forms in isolation from 
all others will suffice to s3mibolise all the relations that will be dis- 
tinguished in the coming analysis. The line dividing Motion firom 



Rest stands for their incompatibility. Three different colours 
symbolise the different natures of the three Forms. Motion and 
Rest blend with Existence, but not with one another. 

Before we go on to the introduction of the two other all-pervading 
Forms considered — ^Sameness and Difference — ^we may take note 
of the statements already made about Existence, Motion, and Rest ; 

Motion (or Rest) blends with Existence (and with other Forms, 

including Sameness and Difference). 

Motion does not blend with Rest. 

These are statements of Compatibility and Incompatibility. Plato 
does not emphasise negative statements of this type, den}nng 
that one Form blends or combines with or partakes of another. 
As already remarked, the relation intended is not the meaning of 
the ‘ copula ’, linking subject to predicate in traditional Logic ; 
for we can equally say ' Existence blends with Motion ’. Hence, 
though the word ‘ partaking ’ is used, the relation is not the same 
as that which connects an individual man to his specific Form, 

* Again, Phaedrus 2610 refers to the Eleatic Palamedes’ (Zeno’s) proo& 
that things are ‘ like and unlike, one and many, at rest and moving '. Cf. 
Infrod., 7, 8. 

* Save in so far as certain consequences about (e.g.) actual motion would 
follow if * Motion exists ' were not true. 
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Man, in ' Socrates is human *. All statements assigning ‘ names * 
to indivi4ual things have been ruled out at the begiiming of this 
whole discussion (25iA, p. 253). The ‘ copula ' has no place any- 
where in Plato’s scheme of the relations of Forms. The above 
two statements are taken as equivalent to 

Motion (or Rest) exists. 

Motion does not rest. 

' To exist ’ and ' to rest ' are verbs, and verbs are later defined 
as names for ' actions ', though, as we shall see, this definition is 
not to be taken as strictly- adequate.* Actions, the meanings of 
verbs, are treated as Forms. Plato does not go into the question 
whether such Forms differ in any important way from Forms 
which are the meanings of nouns or adjectives. These types of 
statement, expressing Compatibility or Incompatibility, are not 
further anal3rsed in the sequel. One particular set of statements 
of such a type will specially concern us, namely : 

Motion (or any other Form) exists. 

Every such statement, whatever Form may stand as subject, is 
true. If we substitute : 

Motion is an existent 
Motion is not a thing at rest, 

the word * is ’ will mean ‘ is the same as ' — ^the other sense of * is 
presently to be considered. 

254D-255E. Tm further Forms, Sameness and Difference, distinct 
from these three and all-pervading 
The Stranger next introduces two fresh Forms, Sameness and 
Difference, and shows in detail that neither of these can be identified 
with any of the three. Existence, Motion, Rest. We shall thus 
have five distinct irreducible Forms in all, whose combinations 
we can study. 

254D. Str. And each one of them (Existence, Motion, Rest) is 
different from the other two,* and the same as itself. 

E. Theaet. That is so. 

Str. But what do we mean by these words we have just 
used — ‘ same ’ and ' different ' ? Are they a pair of Kinds 
distinct from those three, though always necessarily blendii^ 
with them, so that we must consider the Forms as five in 
all, not three ? Or, when we say ‘ same ’ or * different ', 
255. are we unconsciously using a name that belongs to one or 
another of those three Kinds ? 

* See p. 308. 

' This statement at once notes that Difference is distinct from Incoisipati- 
bility ; for Motion and Rest are not incompatible with Existence. 
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255 . Theaet, Possibly. 

Str. Weil, Motion and > Rest at any rate cannot be 
(identical with) Difference or Sameness. 

Theaet. Why not ? 

Str. Neither Motion nor Rest can be (identical with) any- 
thing that we say of both of them in common. 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. Because Motion would then be at rest, and Rest in 
motion ; for whichever of the two (Motion or Rest) becomes 
applicable to both (by being identified with either Sameness 
or Difference, which are applicable to both) will force the 
other (Rest or Motion) to change to the contrary of its 
B. own nature, as thus coming to partake of its contrary. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. But both do partake of Sameness and Difference. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Then we must not say that Sameness or Difference 
is (identical with) Motion, nor yet with Rest.^ 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Are we, however, to think of Existence and Sameness 
as a single thing ? 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. But if ' Existence ' and * Sameness * have no difference 
in meaning, once more, when we say that Motion and Rest 
c. both ' exist ', we shall thereby be speaking of them as being 
' the same 

Theaet. But that is impossible. 

Str. Then Sameness and Existence cannot be one thing. 
Theaet. Hardly. 

^ This argument is highly compressed and somewhat obscure even with 
the additions I have interpolated in the translation. We want to prove that 
neither the word * Motion ' (or ‘ being in motion ’) nor the word ‘ Rest ' (or 
‘ being at rest ') can mean the same thing as either the word * Sameness ' 
(or ' being the same ') or the word ‘ Difierent * (or ‘ being different '). The 
proof is: (i) We know that 

Motion blends with Sameness 
Rest .. „ Sameness 

Motion „ ,. Difference 

Rest „ „ Difference. 

(2) We now say : Anything that can be asserted of (blends with) both Motion 
and Rest — and Sameness and Difference do blend with both — cannot be 
identical with either. {3) For suppose (for example) that Motion is identical 
with Sameness. Then ‘ Motion ' can be substituted for ' Sameness ' in any 
staten^pnt. So the second statement above (* Rest blends with Sameness ') 
becomes * Rest blends with Motion *. But this is false. Therefore Motion is 
nof identical with Sameness. The same proof holds of all the other identifica- 
tions of Motion with Difference, Rest with Difference, Rest with Sameness. 
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255c. Str. We may, then, set down Sameness as a fourth Form, 
additional to our three. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The nature of Sameness is somewhat neglected in the sequel, 
though Campbell's remark that * the distinction between Being 
and Sameness is hardly maintained in what follows ' is not justified. 
The distinction is clear, but not dwelt upon, because our main 
concern is with Difference : we are trying to clear up confusions 
about the meanings of * is not ' rather tha the meanings of ' is 
Every Form, we have seen, is ‘ the same as itself ' (254D). That 
is, every Form is 'what it is, has a nature which is peculiar to it 
and constant, so that it is ' always the same ' {del maaiircoQ Sx^i), 
or keeps its identity. This identity appears in the diagram as the 
peculiar colour standing for the nature or essence {odala) of the 
Form. This essence is, of course, distinct from its existence. 
Sameness itself is considered as a single Form of which all these 
samenesses are instances, as Colour might be called the one Form 
of which all the diverse colours in our diagram are instances. Thus 
Sameness is all-pervading, like Existence, and is distinct from 
Existence. We have thus two meanings of ' is ' : * exists ' and 
* is the same as '. 

255c. Str. And are we to call Difference a fifth ? Or must we 
think of Difference and Existence as two names for a single 
Kind ? 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. But I suppose you admit that, among things that 
exist, some are always spoken of as being what they are ^ 
just in themselves, others as being what they are with 
reference to other things. 

Theaet. Of course. 

D. Str. And what is different is always so called with refer- 
ence to another thing, isn't it ? 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. It would not be so, if Existence and Difference were 
not very different things. If Difference partook of both 
characters * as Existence does, there would sometimes be, 

^ The addition of the words ‘ being what they are ' is justified by the 
statement below (07) that what is different is what it is (rovO^ on€p iarlv) with 
reference to another thing. Cf. also Farm. 133c, Sau rwv iSediy npis dXXifXas 
€lolv ai €latv, for instance, ScoTroTcia aMjs SovAefor early 0 eari. 

* I.e. t6 koB* aM and 76 irpos aAAo. Note that Existence, which includes 
both these Forms, is said to partake o/both. This is one of the places which 
show that ' partaking ' is symmetrical in the case of Forms. 
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25SD. within the class of different things, something that was 
different not with reference to another thing. But in fact we 
imdoubtedly find that whatever is different, as a necessary 
consequence, is what it is with reference to another. 
Theaet. It is as you say. 

Str. Then we must call the nature of Difference a fifth 
E. among the Forms we are singling out. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And moreover we shall say that this nature pervades 
all the Forms ; for each one is different from the rest, not 
by virtue of its own nature, but because it partakes of the 
character of Difference. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

Difference is here distinguished from Existence by the fact that 
Existence blends with (‘ partakes of ') both the characters belonging 
respectively to things which ‘ are what they are just in themselves ’ 
{xaB’ a&cd) and things which ‘ are what they are with reference 
to other things ’ (npdc dXXa). I have avoided the words ' absolute ’ 
and ' relative ’ b^use some of their associations are misleading.* 
The term ‘relative' may, however, be used, provided that we 
understand how Plato and Aristotle conceived of relative terms, as 
distinct from ‘ relations ’. 

In Aristotle relative terms figure as one of the categories, because 
he supposed that every proposition has a subject and a predicate, 
and relative terms must consequently be a special class of predicates. 
Plato before him had observed that some ' names ’ (as he urould 
say) had the peculiarity that a thing only has such a name * towards ’ 
or 'in comparison with' or ‘with reference to ' something else 
(ngdi AUo). Thus at Rep. 438A, Plato speaks of ‘ things which 
are such as to be 0/ something ' or ' than something '. ‘ The greater ' 
is such as to be greater than something ; and so with ‘ more ' and 

^ Mr. Mure, Aristotle, p. 57, writes : * Though he does identify otherness 
with not-being, he then intrc^uces a distinction between self-sul^stent and 
dependent (relative, adjectival) being, and identifies otherness with dependent 
being — a proceeding dubious enough in itself, and one which increases a 
certain confusion present throughout the discussion between being in the 
sense of the abstract, minimal, characterisation of all that is, and being in 
the sense of Reality as a complete whole/ Again at p. 180, * Plato's distinc- 
tion of self-subsistent from dependent being is possibly the source of Aristotle's 
conception of substance and accident *. Plato is not guilty of this ' dubious 
proceeding He is not speaking of self-subsistent and dependent or ad- 
jectival being. Both in Plato and in Aristotle r 6 vp 6 s ri means ' relative 
not * <^^ndent * or * adjectival ' or * accidental This misunderstanding is 
connected with attempts to find in this part of the Sophist an evolution of 
reality on the lines suggested by Plotinus. 
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' less * heavier ’ and ' lighter ' (comparatives), * doubles ' and 
' halves hot things as compared with cold things. So too 
knowledge is knowledge of something ; thirst is thirst for some- 
thing.^ These names which things have ' towards ’ or ' with refer- 
ence to ' something else were c£^ed ' relative ' (rd rtqdq u). 

Chapter 7 of the Categories follows Plato closely : " All those 
(things ? predicates ?) are said to be ' with reference to something ' 
(jigrfff Tt), which are what they are of (or ' than etc. — any genitive) 
other things or are in any other way (e.g., the dative case) ‘ towards 
something '. ” Examples are : ' The greater is what it is (greater) 
than another thing (higov) ’. ' A habit is a habit of somethit^, 

knowledge is knowledge of something, attitude is the attitude of 
something.' ' A mountain is high in comparison with {Ttgdq) some- 
thing.' ' What is similar is similar to something else (dative).’ All 
relatives have correlatives {darturvQ^povxa ) : a slave is said to be 
the slave of a master, the master to be master of a slave. ’ Correl- 
atives/ we are told, ‘ are thought to come into existence simultane- 
ously ’ ; the existence of a master implies the existence of a slave ; 
but this is not true of all ; the objects of knowledge or of perception 
(the knowable, perceptible) can and do exist before the knowledge 
or perception of them exists ; whereas knowledge and perception 
cannot exist without their objects. Specially illuminating is the 
discussion whether any substances are relative. Primary sub- 
stances and their species are not. ’ Wood ’ is relative only in so 
far as it is someone’s property, not qM wood. But are ‘ head ’ 
and ' hand ’ relative or not ? A head or hand must be the head or 
hand of somebody. The writer is inclined to think that ' head ’ 
and ‘ hand ’ are not relative, because, although we know that a head* 
must be somebody’s head, we can know the essential nature of ' head ’ 
without knowing whose head it is. But, he adds, it is hard to say 
that no substance is relative without an exhaustive examination, 
which he does not attempt. 

It would not occur to a modem writer on Logic to wonder whether 
‘ head ’ or ' hand ’ must be a relative term because such a thing 
must belong to somebody. Obviously, the author of the Categories 
did not conceive of relations as subsisting between two things, as 
they are now s3nnbolised by R standing between a and 6 in aRb. 
He thinks of ‘ relative things ’ or ‘ relative names ’ ; some are 
substantives, some adjectives, all are predicates. Perception and 
its object are correlative things ; yet you can destroy perception 
without destro3ring its correlative. Perception and knowledge are 
Hot conceived as relations subsisting between the subject and the 

* it<iitaros. It 30 happens that * of * for and ' than ' are all expressed 
in Greek by the_genitive case. 
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object, and necessarily disappearing with the suppression of either. 
The examples given are nouns and adjectives, not verbs, which fall 
under other cat^ories : ' action and passion ’, ' state ’, ' position 
Space and Time relations again belong to other categories. ' In 
the Lyceum ' is a predicate in the category of Place ; ' yesterday ’, 
a predicate in the category of Time. Prepositions, not being ' predi- 
cates ', have no place in any category, and it does not occur to the 
writer that a preposition in itself means a relation.^ ' Relations ', 
in fact, are not recognised as a class of entity distinct from predi- 
cates. The author considers only nouns and adjectives signif3dng 
properties with the peculiarity that a subject has these properties 
‘ with reference to something else ’. A man has the property 
‘ fatherhood ' towards his son. It was reserved for still living logi- 
cians to discover that a proposition like ‘ Socrates is shorter than 
Phaedo ’ has two subjects with a relation between them, and no 
predicate at all. 

That Plato conceived relative terms in the same way is clear 
from the Phaedo, where he speaks of a man partaking of tallness 
in the same sense that he partakes of beauty. Socrates has in him 
a tallness towards (as compared with, ngd^) a shortness that is in 
Simmias. These characters (Idiai) residing in the two men are 
distinguished from the unique Forms (Tallness itself, Shortness 
itself), of which we might call them instances. These individual 
properties cannot change into their contraries (any more than the 
Forms can do so). If Simmias grows to be taller than Socrates, 
the tallness in Socrates either ‘ perishes ’ or ‘ gives way to the 
approach * of its contrary. Thus the Phaedo clearly treated relations 
as properties, and whatever inferences may be based on the passage 
about size and number in the Theaetetus (p. 45), he has not aban- 
doned Forms of relative terms. 

This reduction of relations to ‘ relative things ’ or ' names ’ 
explains the passage before us. ' Different ’ is a relative name which 
things have towards other things. Difference is not a relation 
subsisting between the two things. Two different Forms are said 
to ' partake of the character of Difference ' {fietixeiv rrjs Idiag rijg 
Batigov) in addition to having their own nature, though it must 
be remembered that ‘ partake ' should mean no more than ' blend 
with ’. ' Difierence ’ is a Form which ' pervades ’ all the Forms 
(did Tidartm dieXrjXvdvta), just as Existence pervades them all. 
In this way Difrer^ce can be said to be a character (Idia) or nature 
(<p< 5 ats) ' dispersed ’ over the whole field of Reality (260B). 
Ever^ Form has its own peculiar nature, essence, constant identity, 

^The word * preposition ’ is introduced into some translations of the 
Categories, but it ia not in the text. 
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‘ sameness ’ ; it always is what it is. But just because this nature 
is peculiar and unique, every Form has its ‘ difference ' distinguish- 
ing it from any other. Its name blends with Diffo'ence in the 
negative statement that it is not any other. 

The class of relative things is introduced in connection with 
Difference, not with Samene^ ; but Plato seems to regard Same- 
ness as a relative thing. Thus he says. Motion is the same as itself 
‘because of its participation in Sameness towards itsdf’ {dt& xi[» 
ftdde^iv radrov jiQds iawijv, 256 b ). It is equally true of Sameness 
that it pervades all the Forms. 

25SE-257A. A review of true statements involving the five Forms 
shows that there are any number of true statements asserting that 
‘ what is ' in a sense ‘ is not ’ 

It is now established that all the five Forms are distinct. No 
one can be reduced to, or identified with, any other (nor, we may 
add, evolved or deduced from any other). The Stranger now pro- 
ceeds to formulate statements in which the names of these Forms 
appear. The statements are tal^en as obviously true. The purpose 
is to see in what ways one of these Forms (Motion is taken as the 
example) blends with others in true affirmative statements or is 
disjoined from them in true negative statements. The statements 
are grouped in pairs, affirmative and negative, such as 

{Motion is not (Rest) 

(Motion is {i.e. exists), 
r Motion is the same (as itself) 

(Motion is not the Same (Sameness). 

Such statements had been represented as contradictory by Eristics, 
imitating Zeno's disproof of the existence of a Many by dilenunas 
leading to such alleged contradictions. That Plato had these 
dilemmas in mind is dear from his reference to them bdow (259D). 
Here he is content to show that all these statements are true and 
consistent, when the ambiguities of ' is ’ and ‘ is not ' are recognised. 

255E. Str. Now, then, taking our five Kinds one by one, let us 
make some statements about them. 

Theaet. What statements? 

Str. First about Motion : let us say that Motion is 
altogether different from Rest. Or is that not so ? 
Theaet. It is so. 

Str. So Motion is not Rest. 

Theaet. Not in any sense.^ 

* Possibly * altogether different ’ and * not in any sense ’ mean that Motion 
and Rest are not only different but also incompatible. 
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256 . Str. But Motion is (exists), by virtue of partaking of 
Existence. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And once more Motion is different from the Same 
(Sameness).^ 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. So Motion is not the Same (Sameness). 

Theaet. No. 

Str. But on the other hand, Motion, we said, is the same 
as itself, because ever}dhing partakes of the Same (Same- 
ness).* 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Motion, then, is both the same and not the Same : 
we must admit that without boggling at it. For when we 
say it is ‘ the same ' and ' not the Same ’ we are not using 
B. the expresaon in the same sense : we call it ‘ the same ' 
on account of its participation in the Same with reference 
to itself ; but we call it ' not the Same ' because of its 
combination with Difference, a combination that separates 
it off from the Same (Sameness) and makes it not the Same 
but different, so that we have the right to say this time that 
it is * not the Same ’. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So too, supposing Motion itself did in any way 
participate in Rest, there would be nothing outrageous in 
speaking of it as stationary. <CBut it does not in fact parti- 
cipate in Rest at all. 

Theaet. No, it does not. 

Str. Whereas it does participate both in Sameness and in 
Difference, so that it is correct to speak of it as both the 
same and not the Same.> 

Theaet. Perfectly correct, provided that we are to agree 
that some of the Kinds will blend with one another, some 
will not. 

c. Str. Well, that is a conclusion we proved at an earlier 
stage, when we showed that such was indeed their nature. 
Theaet. Of course.* 

> In Greek the appearance of contradiction is increased by ra^3>> meaning 
both ‘ Sameness ’ and ‘ the same 

* Reading aibf . . . ir&> toAtoO with Madvig. This reading better expresses 
the meaning (which is the same, anyhow) than the aArri . . . mW a^S of 
the msynuscripts. 

* I understand the argument here as follows. We have just said that 
Motion is the same and not the same (as partaking of Difference). This 
sounds like a contradiction : bow can what is the same partake of Differ- 
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256c. Str. To go back to our statements, then : is Motion differ- 
ent from Different (Difference), just as it was other than 
the Same (Sameness) and other than Rest ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

Str. Motion, then, in a sense is not Different, and also is 
different, in accordance with the argument we stated just 
now. 

Theaet. True. 

We have now collected the following pairs of statements, which 
an Eristic would regard as contradictory but which are in fact aU 
true and consistent : 

f Motion is not (Rest) 
t Motion is (i.c. exists), 
r Motion is not the Same (Sameness) 
t Motion is the same (as itself), 
r Motion is not Different (Difference) 

\ Motion is different (from Difference). 

The same procedure is now used to refute the fundamental Eleatic 
doctrine that there is no sense in which that-which-is (to 6 v) can 
not-be. There is a sense in which the Real (everything that is real, 
including Realness or Existence itself) ‘ is not '. Anything real is 
the subject of innumerable true statements, asserting that it is not 

ence ? ' Same ' and * Different ’ sound as if they were contraries and so incom- 
patible. like Motion and Rest, which are contraries and incompatible. But 
suppose Motion and Rest were merely different, not incompatible : then 
Motion could partake of Rest and be called stationary. That is impossible 
because Motion and Rest are in fact incompatible. But the sameness which 
Motion has towards itself and the difference it has towards other things are 
not incompatible. So there is no contradiction in saying Motion is the same 
and not the same. (Cf. Brochard, Etudes, 143.) 

If this is the meaning, the text is intolerably elliptical and obscure. Hein- 
dorf suspected a lacuna, which he filled thus : 256B, 7, ir/>o(rayopci^cty; Si 

ou /jieraAafifidvei, SE. oS oSv, SE, dnyirov &pa ordaifiov avri)y Trpoaayopcikcy.^ 
SE. SpB^ard yc . . . This makes Theaetetus* reply somewhat more in- 
telligible, but still leaves the argument obscure. 1 propose <CySv Si o^ofuas 
/icroAo/iJ^avcc. BE, oS ydp oSv, 8E. radroO Si y* dfia jcol Baripov perixovaav 
SpBws ix^i icol raSriv aMjv koI oS ravriv npoaayop€i€tv^ as above translated. 
Theaetetus' reply will then mean : ' Perfectly correct, provided that we are 
to admit that some Kinds (such as Motion, Sameness, Difference) will combine; 
others (Motion and Rest) will not.' 

Other critics suppose that Plato is suggesting that there is, after all, a 
sense in which Motion does partake of Rest, e.g. the uniform motion of a 
sphere in the same place (Di^s), or because Motion partakes of stab^ty in 
that it can be measured and described (Ritter, N. Uni. 61). But 1 agree 
with Brochard that the reference to earlier statements asserting that Motion 
and Rest are incompatible excludes such interpretations. 
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(is diilerent from) anything else that is real. We take first Motion 
as an instance of a real thing, and point out that 

r Motion is a thing that is not (Existence) 

(Motion is a thing that is («.«. exists). 

256c. Str. What, then, of the next point ? Are we to say that 
Motion is difierent from three of the four, but not from the 
D. fourth, when we have agreed that there were five Kinds 
in the field we set before us for examination ? 

Theaet. How can we ? We cannot allow that their 
number is less than it was shown to be. 

Str. So we may fearlessly contend that Motion is different 
from Existence. 

Theaet. Without the smallest fear. 

Str. In fact, it is dear that Motion really is a thing that 
is not (Existence) and a thing that is, since it partakes of 
Existence. 

Theaet. Perfectly dear. 

This conclusion is now generalised : it applies to all the Forms. 
Of any Form it can be said that it is a thing that is not (any other 
Form) and also a thing that is (t.e. exists). Finally, it is pointed 
out that this is as true of Existence itself as of any other Form. 

256D. Str. It must, then, be possible for ‘ that which is not ' 
(«.«. is different from Existence) to be (to exist), not only 
in the case of Motion but of all the other Kin^. For in 
e. the case of them all the nature of Difference makes each 
one of them different from Existence and so makes it a 
thing that * is not ’ ; and hence we shall be right to speak 
of them all on the same principle as things that in this 
sense ' are not ', and again, because they partake of Exist- 
ence, to say that they ' are ’ (exist) and call them things 
that have being (existence). 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. So, in the case of every one of the Forms there is 
much that it is and an indefi^te number of things that it 
is not?- 

Theaet. So it appears. 

257. Str. And, moreover. Existence itself must be called differ- 
ent from the rest. 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

* This means that many affirmative statements are true of any For^, and 
alsd any number of negative statements, expressing its difference from other 
Forms. This conclusion is next applied to Existence itself. 
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257. Str. We find, then, that Existence likewise ' is not ’ in 
as many respects as thwe are other things ; for, not being 
those others, while it is its single self, it is not all that 
indefinite number of other things. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. Then we must not boggle even at that conclusion, 
granted that Kinds are of a nature to admit combination 
with one another. If anyone denies that, he must win over 
our earlier arguments to his side before he tries to win over 
their consequences. 

Theaet. That is a fair demand. 

In this passage rd dv primarily means the single Form, Existence 
itself, one of the five Forms we selected. We have seen that 
rExistence is (exists^), 
t Existence is not (any other Form). 

But the conclusion applies equally to what Parmenides meant by 
rd Sv, ‘ that which exists ', the Real, if we understand this as a 
collective name for all the existing Forms which make up reality. 
It is true of an 3 dhing that is real, that it exists and is not anything 
else, and of the Real as a whole that it is not any one of its parts. In 
fact, rd 8v here, like rd Sregov earlier, is verbally ambiguous. The 
ambiguity enables the statement to cover two conclusions, which are 
both true. The second is 

rAny existent is (exists) 

\Any existent is not (any other existent). 

We have thus established the first point against Parmenides’ 
dogma that there is no way in which ' that which is ’ can ‘ not-be ’. 
We have shown that an unlimited number of negative statements 
are true of any existent or of Existence itself. 

257B-258C. There are also any number of true statements asserting 
that ' what is not ' in a sense ' is ’ 

The next section refutes Parmenides’ complementary dogma: 
‘ There is no sense in which that-which-is-not can be.’ TTiis section 
is concerned with ‘ that which is not ’ (rd /ui) dv) in the sense ex- 
plained, namely ‘ the different ’, i.e. any existent defined as different 
from some other existent ; for example, ‘ the not-tall ’, ‘ the not- 
beautiful ’. It is first pointed out that ‘ that which is not ’ in this 
sense is distinct from ‘ Non-existence ’ and from * the non-existent ’, 
both of which are covered by the phrase ‘ the contrary of what 
exists {or of Existence) ’, roivavxlov rov Snog. 

^ Or perhaps ' is the same as itself ' — ^has a being or identity of its own. 
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257B. Str. Now let us mark this. 

Theaet. Yes ? 

Str. When we speak of * that which is not \ it seems that 
we do not mean something contrary to what exists but only 
something that is different. 

Theaet. How ? 

Str. In the same way that when, for example, we speak of 
something as ‘ not tall *, we may just as well mean by that 
phrase * what is equal ‘ as * what is short ', mayn’t we ? * 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So, when it is asserted that a n^ative signifies a con- 
trary, we shall not agree, but admit no more than this : 
c. that the prefix ' not ‘ indicates something different from the 
words that follow— or rather from the things designated by 
the words pronounced after the negative. 

Theaet. Exactly. 

‘ The different ’ is ‘ the not so-and-so ’. Remembering that the 
discussion is confined to the world of Forms and their relations, 
we can now see that the whole field of reality, divided up into all 
the subordinate Forms, can be regarded as covered by Forms, 
every one of which can be negatively described as ' that which is 
not so-and-so '. So ‘ the nature of the Different ’ is distributed 
over the whole field, just as much as the nature of Existence. * The 
not-beautiful ' is the collective name for all the Forms there are, 
other than the single Form, ' Beautiful '. ' The not-beautiful ’ is 
a special name for this ‘ part ' of the Different, just as the various 
species (* parts ') of knowledge have special names. 

257c. Str. And here, if you agree, is a point for us to consider. 
Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. The nature of the Different (Difference) * appears to 
be parcelled out, in the same way as knowledge. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. Knowledge also is surely one, but each part of it that 
commands a certain field is marked off and given a special 
D. name proper to itself. Hence language recognises many 
arts and forms of knowledge.* 

^ ' Short ' is the contrary of * tall * ; but * equal ' is not ; so the equal is 
different from the tall, not contrary. Similarly * the not-beautiful ' is not 
necessarily ' the ugly *. 

* The ambiguity of $dT€pov in all this section — * the different ' (that which is 
different) and * Difference itself ' — will be discussed below. 

* Knowledge and its species are a mere illustration. There i9 no suggestion 
that\he species of knowledge correspond to ' parts of the Different Every 
Form is a part of the Different, but there is not a species of knowledge for 
every Form. See however Plt)cl. tn Tim. ii. 132. 
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257D. Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And the same thing is true of the parts of the single 
nature of the Different. 

Theaet. Perhaps ; but shall we explain how ? 

Str. There exists a part of the Different that is set in 
contrast to the Beautifpl ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Are we to say it is nameless, or has it a special name ? 
Theaet. It has. Whenever we use the expression 'not 
Beautiful the thing we mean is precisely that which is 
different from the nature of the Beautiful. 

Str. Then tell me this. 

E. Theaet. What ? 

Str. May we not say that the existence of the not-Beautiful 
is constituted by its being marked off from a single definite 
Kind ^ among existing things and again set in contrast with 
something that exists ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. So it appears that the not-Beautiful is an instance of 
something that exists being set in contrast to something that 
exists. 

Theaet. Perfectly. 

Str. What then ? On this showing has the not-Beautiful 
any less claim than the Beautiful to be a thing that exists ? 
Theaet. None whatever, 

258. Str. And so the not-Tall must be said to exist just as 
much as the Tall itself. 

Theaet. Just as much. 

Str. And we must also put the not-Just * on the same 
footing as the Just with respect to the fact that the one 
exists no less than the other. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And we shall say the same of all the rest, since we have 
seen that the nature of the Different is to be ranked among 
things that exist, and, once it exists, its parts also must be 
considered as existing just as much as anything else. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. So, it seems, when a part of the nature of the Different 


* rtvis'Ms yinvvs, vit. the Beautiful ; not * any single kind ’, or ‘ some kind ’ 
(Ms yi TWOS yMvs)‘ 

* The ‘ not-Just ' is not ' the unjust but any Form that is difierept from 
* the Just For irpisp cf. Theaet. i 8 oa , np6s t 6 infik oiuKp6v Minu. Note 
that the moral Forms (Beautiful, Just) once more appear alongside the 
rest. 
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258. and a part of the nature of the Existent (Existence) * are 
B. set in contrast to one another, the contrast is, if it be per- 
missible to say so, as much a reality as Existence itself ; 
it does not mean what is contrary to ‘ existent ’, but only 
what is difierent from that Existent. 

Theaet. That is quite clear. 

Str. What name are we to give it, then ? 

Theaet. Obviously this is just that ' what-is-not ' which 
we were seeking for the sake of the Sophist. 

Str. Has it then, as you say, an existence inferior to none of 
the rest in reality ? May we now be bold to say that ‘ that 
which is not ' unquestionably is a thing that has a nature of 
c. its own — ^just as the TaU was tall and the Beautiful was 
beautiful, so too with the not-Tall and the not-Beautiful * — 
and in that sense ‘ that which is not ’ also, on the same 
principle, both was and is what-is-not, a single Form to be 
reckoned among the many realities ? Or have we any 
further doubts with regard to it, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. None at all. 

The Stranger has now completed his promised refutation of 
* Father Parmenides’ pronouncement ’ by showing ‘ that in a certain 
respect what is not, exists, and again what exists, in a sense is 
not ’ (241D). 

Translation of the foregoing argument into another language 
reveals that the terms t 6 dv, raMv, OaxeQOV are used ambiguously. 
To means sometimes ‘ Existence itself ’, sometimes ‘ the exist- 
ent ’ or ‘ that which is so-and-so ’ ; xa.{rt6i> sometimes ‘ Sameness ', 
sometimes ' that which is the same ' ; Baxegw sometimes ‘ Difference ’, 
sometimes ‘ that which is different ’. But it is clear that Plato 
was not blind to these ambiguities. He has indicated the two 
senses of t<J quite clearly in the passage at 249D ff. where the 
Stranger passed from the discussion of the Real (that which is real) 
as containing both things that move and things that are at rest to 

^ Understanding ^ fioptov rffi Oaripov koI (/loplov) rys roO Svros 

(^atws) ivr{0€ais. ' A part of the nature of the Existent i.e. ' that which 
is so-and-so * (e.g. Beautiful). 

* Keeping the manuscript reading, without inserting and 

It is unlikely that both these phrases would be accidentally omitted. 
&ontp is answered, not by ovrw 8i, but by icai (before t 6 pif piyai- To pij 
fUya Kci ri pij woA^i' are particular examples of ‘ the difierent ’, or ' thenot-so- 
and-so ' (ri Sv) which ' has a nature of its own '. Grammatically ri pi) piyo 
Kol ri pp KoX&v is in apposition to the preceding ro pii Sv and shares its predicate 
fitfiaUas (fori rip avroO ^Sotv ixov. Then ovrat 81 koI, ktA. gives the general 
conclusion applying to t 6 p^ Sv = t6 Ircpov, the ' single Form ’ of which 
‘ the not-Tall ' the not-B^utiful ’, etc., have been called * parts *. 
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Realness or Existence as a Form of which ever3^hing that is real 
partakes. Further, no writer who was unaware of the ambiguities 
coiild have constructed an argument which is perfectly lucid when 
the various meanings are kept distinct. 

What is really puzzling to us is the description of ‘ the not-Tall ’, 
‘ the not-Beautiful ’, etc., as ‘ p^rts of the nature of the Different 
(or Difference) ’. At the outset where the five selected Forms are 
proved to be distinct, Odregov clearly means the single Form, 
Difference. At 255D it is called ‘ the nature of Difference ' daerigov 
qydatq), and this is said to ‘ pervade ' all the Forms, each of which 
‘ partakes of its character ’. But what is meant by calling ‘ the 
not-Beautiful ’, etc., ' parts of this single nature ' (2570) ? 

Clearly ' the not-Beautiful ’, etc., are not parts of the single Form, 
Difference itself, the meaning of the word ‘ different ’. A Form 
can have parts in two senses, (i) If it is complex, the simpler 
Forms by which it is defined can be called parts, in that their names 
stand for parts of the meaning of its name. ' Figure ’ is part of 
the meaning of ‘ Triangle ’. This sense does not apply. ‘ Not- 
Beautiful ’ is not a part of the meaning of ' Difference ’. (2) ' Parts ’ 
may also mean ‘ species ’ — a meaning actually suggested by the 
analogy with knowledge and its species at 257c. But, once more, 
‘ the not-Beautiful ’ is not a species of Difference, as numerical and 
conceptual difference might be said to be. ' The not-Beautiful ’ 
evidently means ' that which is different from the Beautiful ’ — a, 
collective name for all the Forms there are, other than the Beautiful 
itself. These other Forms, whether singly or as a group, are not 
species of a generic Form ‘ Difference ’. What is ‘ the not-Beautiful ’ 
a ‘ part ’ of ? 

It is a part of the whole field of Forms which make up the Real. 
It is, in fact, the whole group of Forms that is separated off from 
and contrasted with the single Form, the Beautiful itself. In the 
Statesman (262B ff.) it is pointed out that such a part {fjidgos) is not 
a Form (eBog). The Stranger there objects to the division of 
animals into men and beasts, i.e. human and not-human. Negative 
terms like ‘ Barbarian ' (non-Greek), though they have a name, 
have no Form that could be subdivided. ' Not every part is a 
Form, though every Form is a part.’ So ' the not-Beautiful ’ is 
not a Form, but a group of Forms, negatively described, which is 
a part of the Real.^ 

When it is said to be ' a part of the Different ’ or ' of the nature 
of the Different ’, the Different must mean ‘ that which is different ’. 
Since every part of the field of Forms is different from everf other 

^ Such a group of Forms is a whole (oXov) or complex of diverse parts, in 
the sense in which * whole ' is used in the description of Dialectic at 253D. 
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part, the whole field can be called ' the Difierent ’ ; it will bear 
the collective name ‘ that which is not just as well as the name 
' that which b ’ ; and any Form or group of Forms can be called 
both exbtent and ' a part of the Difierent In a Table of Diviaon 
of genus into species, every positive determination we reach as we 
descend is called a ' difference Thb technical term may be 
derived from Plato's anal3rsb here. It signifies that each positive 
element of content we discover in dividing the generic Form b a 
' difference ’, marked off by a line of division from something else. 
Positively, it is an element in the identity (sameness) of the species 
we shall define by it ; negatively, it differentiates that species from 
others. Thus ' the not-Beautiful ’ is * a part of the Different ', 
though not of Difference itself ; 'and the nature of Difference can be 
described as diffused over the whole field of Forms, no less than is 
Exbtence. The thought is dear; but the language is certainly 
confusing, partly thanks to Plato’s way of thinking of Difference, 
not as a rebtion between things, but as a property of which things 
that are different ' partake ’. 

258C-259D. CondusioH : W^ heme refuted Parmenides’ dogma that 
* what is ’ cannot in any sense not-be, and that ' what is not ‘ cannot 
in any sense be 

The Stranger now formulates the condusions. Parmenides for- 
bade us to assert ' that things that are not, are '. That is to say, 
he recognised only one sense of ' is not ’, namdy ‘ b totally non- 
existent '. We have ruled out that sense long ago ; and now we 
have brought to light another sense, which allows us to assert that 
things which are not (are different from other things) neverthdess 
are (exbt). 

258c. Str. You see, then, that in our disobedience to Parmenides 
we have trespassed far beyond the limits of hb prohibition. 
Theaet. In what way? 

Str. In pushing forward on our quest, we have shown him 
results in a fidd which he forbade us even to explore. 
Theaet. How ? 

D. Str. He says, you remember, 

' Never shall thb be proved, that things that are not, are ; 
but keep back thy thought firom this way of inquiry '. 
Theaet. Yes, he does say that. 

Str. Whmas we have not merely shown that things that 
are not, are, but we have brought to light the real character 
Lof 'not-bdng'. We have shown that the nature of the 
,E. Different has exbtence and b parcelled out over the whole 
fidd of exbtent things with reference to one another ; and 
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258E. of every part of it that is set in contrast to ' that which 
is ’ we have dared to say that precisely that is really ' that 
which is not 

Theaet. Yes, sir, and I think what we have said is perfectly 
true. 

For the purposes of the formal conclusion now to be stated — ^that 
things that are not (are different) exist — ^the relevant senses of ‘ is ’ 
and ' is not ’ are Existence and Difference. The third all-pervading 
Form, Sameness (* is the same as ’), is left in the background without 
explicit mention. The next speech (i) rules out non-existence (the 
only sense of ' not-being ' that Parmenides would recognise) as a 
sense of * is not ' that has no application to Forms, and (2) describes 
how Existence and Difference are two Forms, both extending over 
the whole field of reality and ever3nvhere blending. 

258E. Str. Then let no one say that it is the contrary of the 
existent that we mean by * what is not ', when we make bold 
to say that ' what is not ’ exists. So far as any contrary 
of the existent is concerned, we have long ago* said good-bye 
259. to the question whether there is such a thing or not and 
whether any account can be given of it or none whatsoever. 

But with respect to the ‘ what-is-not ’ that we have now 
asserted to exist, an opponent must either convince us 
that our account is wrong by refuting it, or, so long as he 
proves unable to do that, he must accept our statements : 
that the Kinds blend with one another ; 
that Existence and Difference pervade them all, and 
pervade one another ; 

that Difference {or the Different),* by partaking of Exist- 
ence, is by virtue of that participation, but on the other hand 
is not that Existence of which it partakes, but is different ; and 
since it is different from Existence (or an existent) , quite clearly 
it must be possible* that it should 60 a thing that is not*; 

^ At 238c, where 6 v, * the simply non-existent was dismissed 

as not to be spoken or thought of. There are no true statements saying that 
any Form does not exist. But it is true of every Form other than Existence 
itself that it is not (identical with) Existence. 

* As before, Bdrepov is verbally ambiguous and the formula covers the two 
statements : (i) that the Form Difference is not (the same as) Existence, 
but is (exists) ; (2) that the different (that which is not so-and-so) is not (the 
same as) a thing that is {viz. a certain existent, the so-and-so it differs from), 
but is a thing that is (an existent). 

’ iartv dvdyiofs zlvai, * It is possible, necessarily, for it to be Cf. 2560, 
iortp dvdyicqs . . . zlvax in the same sense. ^ 

^ I.e. (i) Difference is not Existence ; and (2) the different is not some other 
definite existent with which it contrasted. 
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259B. and again, Existence, having a part in Difference, will be 
different from all the rest of the Kinds ; and, because it is 
different from them all, it is not any one of them nor yet 
all the others put together, but is only itself ^ ; with the 
consequence, again indisputable, that Existence is not 
m3niads upon myriads of things, and that all the other 
Kinds in the same way, whether taken severally or all 
together, in many respects are and in many respects are 
not. 

Theaet. True. 

We may here collect the meanings of ' is ’ and ‘ is not * that have 
been brought to light. 

(1) ' Is ’ means ‘ exists '. Every Form exists ; consequently ‘ the 
non-existent ' has no place in the scheme, and we have ruled out 
that sense of ' is not '. 

(2) ‘ Is ' means ' is the same as ’. Every Form is (the same as) 
itself. The contradictory ‘ is not ’ means ‘ is different from '. 

It will be noticed that neither of these two senses of ‘ is ’ has 
anything to do with ‘ the copula ', the supposed link between 
subject and predicate in Aristotelian logic. The statement that 
Plato ' has discovered the ambiguity of the copula ’ is far removed 
from the facts. 

There remain statements expressing the relation of two Forms 
that are neither wholly different nor wholly the same, but related 
as generic to specific Form or as specific to generic Form. The 
diagram given earlier shows the specific and generic Forms over- 
lapping and ' blending ’ ; but they do not coincide. A definition 
is a statement of complete identity : * Man is (the same as) rational 
biped Animal ’. But genus and species are related as whole to 
part. At Farm. 146B it is said that ‘ everything stands to every- 
thing in this way : either it is the same or different, or, if it is 
neither the same nor different, then one thing is a part, the other 
a whole ’. Hence ' part ' is the regular Platonic term for ‘ species '. 
Plato has not occasion to analyse statements of the type : ‘ Man 
is Animal ’. Perhaps he r^arded them as statements of partial 
identity : ' the Form Man is (the same as) a part of the Form 
Animal ’. The appropriate word would be * partake of ' (juxixeiv), 
indicating that genus and species are blended, but do not coincide. 
But he does not use ‘ partake of ’ with any precision or distinguish 

^ Here the distinction between the Form Existence as discussed in all this ' 
sectiof and the Existent (the Real, the whole world of real Forms) is clearly 
recogmsed. The corresponding statements are: (i) Existence is not (the 
same as any other Form), but is (the same as) itself ; (2) the Existent (any 
Form or group of Forms) is not (the same as) any other existent, but is (exists). 
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* partaking ’ from the mutual relation called ' blending ’ or ' com- 
bining' tcoivcavla). The reason for supposing that 

this use of ' is ' would fall under ' is the same as ' is that the whole 
discussion recognises only three all-pervading Forms — ^Existence, 
Sameness, Difference — ^which are already accounted for. 

It may be added that this whole account of the blending or 
mutual participation of Forms cannot be directly applied to the 
old problem, raised in the Parmenides, of the participation of 
individual things in Forms. M. Brochard ^ writes ; ‘ The relations 
of things to Forms are no doubt the same as the relations of Forms 
among themselves.’ But this is not so. In the Parmenides and 
again at Soph. 251A and in the PhUehus, the old question how one 
thing can have many names is distinguished from the problem of 
the interrelations of Forms and dismissed as already solved by the 
theory of Forms, though the precise nature of this participation 
may remain obscure. Also, as we have seen, in speaking of Forms 
' participation ’ is sjmonymous with ' blending ' or ' combination ’ 
and is a S3nnmetrical relation, whereas the participation of things 
in Forms traverses the boundary between things and Forms and is 
not a symmetrical relation : Forms do not partake of things. This 
problem, therefore, remains where it was. 

Next follows a short interlude, pointing out the bearing of the 
conclusions just reached upon eristic controversy of the type started 
by Zeno. 

2598. Str. And if anyone mistrusts these apparent contradictions, 
he should study the question and produce some better 
c. explanation than we have now given ; whereas if he imagines 
he has discovered an embarrassing puzzle and takes delight 
in reducing argument to a tug of war, he is wasting his pains 
on a triviality, as our present argument declares. There 
is nothing clever in such a discovery, nor is it hard to make ; 
what is hard and at the same time worth the pains is some- 
thing different. 

Theaet. And that is ? 

Str. What I said before : leaving such quibbling alone as 
leading nowhere,* to be able to follow our statements step 
by step and, in criticising the assertion that a different thing 
D. is the same or the same thing is different in a certain sense, 
to take account of the precise sense and the precise respect 
in which they are said to be one or the other. Merely to 

* £tudes, 148. 

* (Badham) seems to be the most probable correction of SworS yet 
proposed. 
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2590 . show that in some unspecified way the same is different 
or the different is the same, the tall short, the like unlike, 
and to take pleasure in perpetually parading such contradic- 
tions in argument — ^that is not genuine criticism, but may 
be recognised as the callow offspring of a too recent contact 
with reality.^ 

Theaet. I quite agree. 

III. False Speaking and Thinking 

The last main division of the argument opens here (2590) and 
continues to 264B, where the final definition of the Sophist is resmned 
and completed. It explains how there can be Falsity in speech and 
thought. In the TheaeUtus all attempts to explain this failed 
because the discussion was deliberately confined to an apparatus 
which excluded the Forms. These have now been brought into 
account, and we shall find that, when Forms are recognised as the 
meanings of common names and therefore as entering into the mean- 
ing of all statements, it will be possible to give false statements a 
meaning without invoking non-existent things or facts for them 
to refer to. 

2590-2610. Introductory statement of the problem 

The introductory section states the problem in terms which are. 
at first sight, puzzling in that they seem to ignore the distinctions 
that have just been drawn. Some critics here accuse Plato of gross 
confusion and fallacy.* Such accusations are groundless. The sub- 
sequent anal 3 rsis of falsity is as lucid as the previous account of the 
blending of Forms. Such obscurity as there is occurs only in this 
introductory passage, which is ' <fialectical ’ and dramatic. The 
purpose is to make the reader feel that there is a difficulty to be 
cleared up. and to represent the perplexity of the respondent, who 
does not yet see just what the difficulty is. still less how to solve 
it. In such passages Plato does not use terms with precision or 
observe all the distinctions of which a very clear-headed reader would 
be conscious. 

The difficulty which every reader is meant to feel lies in seeing 
how the preceding demonstration that ' is not ’ has two senses 

^ The phrase recalls 234B where young men were said to be imposed on 
by the Sophist's wizardry until they were undeceived by ' contact with reality ' 
(^^irrco^o* tCjv 6 vrwf), The Stranger here indicates that the dilemmas of 
Zeno and his later imitators turned on ambiguities of the kind he has just 
cleared up, 

* Apdst (note on 260c) declares that there is no possible transition from the 
which has been shown to exist to l^v in the sense of * the false \ and 

that the confusion of these two is rampant throughout the rest of the dialogue. 
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— ' does not exist ' and ‘ is different from * — ^bears on the question 
whether false statements can have any meaning. The connection 
is as follows. It was common ground that ' to say what is false ’ 
is, in some sense, ‘ to say things that are not ' (rd rd fi^ Una Xiyet»), 
as the Stranger will observe presently. The question is, what sense 
can 'things that are not’ bear in this phrase? The Sophist’s 
argument was : ‘ To say the thing that is not ’ can only mean ‘ to 
say nothing ’ or ‘ to speak of nothing ' (oidiv Xiyetv), that is, to 
' talk nonsense ’.* You cannot speak of what does not exist ; there 
are no non-existing things or facts to speak of. Therefore all false 
speech must be meaningless. This is a quite serious difficulty, not 
easily disposed of. What are we talking about when we make a 
false statement ? 

Plato has now shown that * the thing that is not ’ does not (as 
the Sophist assumed) always mean ' the non-existent ’ ; it can also 
mean something which is different from something else. Both these 
'somethings’ are something { 8 v). not nothing. He intends to 
interpret the phrase ' to say, or speak of, that which is not ’ by 
means of this second sense, as equivalent to ' to say, or speak of, some- 
thing different from the actual facts, but not simply non-existent ’. 
The question is, what sort of existence that * something different ' 
can have. If we can discover that, we can assert that a false state- 
ment has meaning. 

But this explanation is still to come. At present all we know is 
that ' that which is not ’ is ambiguous. The Stranger is thinking of 
the sense he will use in his explanation ; the Sophist, who is repre- 
sented as defending his position, still feels that ' saying what is not ’ 
involves somewhere an element of unreality or non-existence, which 
he wiU challenge as illegitimate. Theaetetus, like the ordinary 
reader, may well be excused for not having taken in the full sense 
of the foregoing analysis. Once we realise the dialectical character 
of the passage, we shall see that Plato himself is not guilty of 
confusion. 

The phrase just used by the Stranger, ‘ the offspring of a too 
recent contact with reality ’, recalled the earlier reference to young 
men deluded by the Sophist’s wizardries. It also recalls the ' old 
men who have taken to learning late in life ’ (251B), who were 
coupled with the young as delighting in the sophism : One thing 
cannot have many names. The position of these men who would 
' separate evoything from everything else ' is now mentioned again. 
Their difficulties arose from not recognising the existence of Forms 
as the meanings of common names, or seeing that one thipg can 

* Cf. 240D (p. 212) and the full ttatement of this argument at ThuuMm 
1880 ff. (p. 114}. 
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partake of many Forms. The Stranger begins by pointing out that 
' all discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms 

2590. Str. Yes, my friend, and the attempt to separate every- 
E. thing from every other thing not only strikes a discordant 
note but amounts to a crude defiance of the philosophic 
Muse.^ 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. This isolation of ever5rthing from everything else 
means a complete abolition of all discourse ; for any dis- 
course we can have owes its existence to the weaving together 
of Forms. 

Theaet. True. 

260 . Str. Observe, then, how opportune was our struggle with 
those separatists, when we forced them to allow one Form 
to blend with another. 

Theaet. In what respect ? 

Str. In respect of securing the position of discourse as 
one of the kinds of things that exist. To rob us of discourse 
would be to rob us of philosophy. That would be the most 
serious consequence; but, besides that, we need at the present 
moment to come to an agreement about the nature of dis- 
course, and if its very existence had been taken from us, 
B. we should naturally not be able to discourse any further. 
And that would have happened, if we had yielded the point 
that there is no blending of any one Form with another. 

All discourse depends on the ' weaving together {av/vtXoicij) of 
Forms ‘ Weaving together ’ is not a synonym of ‘ combining ' or 
‘ blending ’ ; it includes all statements, affirmative or negative.* 
It is not meant that Forms are the only elements in the meaning of 
all discourse. We can also make statements about individual 
things. But it is true that every such statement must contain at 
least one Form — one of those ‘ common terms ’ {Theaet. 185) which 
are necessary to all thought or judgment about the objects of direct 
perception. So (at 252c) it was objected against the separatists 
that they could not express their theory at all without ' connecting 
in their statements ’ {awajixeiv iv rots Xdyoig) terms like ' is ', 
' apart from ’, ‘ the rest ', etc., which are common terms. The 

^ diMovaos is almost a synonym of Crat. 406 a derives MoCaa&nd 

liovaiic/j from ^u^ai = (ifn/ais re Kcd ^iXooo^la. Phaedo 61 A quotes the 
Pythagorean saying that Philosophy is the highest form of ' Music 

* In Aristotle, de interpr. init. avfjmXoicj is used for the contextus verborum in 
a sentence, as distinct from isolated words. So below at 262c, 1} avfinXotcfe 
and 262D, 
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point here made, that every statement or judgment involves the 
use of at least one Form, is important because the recognition of 
Forms as entering into the meaning of all statements will solve 
the problem of false speech and thinking. 

260B. Theaet. That is certainly true. But I do not understand 
why we need an agreement about discourse at the present 
moment. 

Str. I may be able to suggest a line of thought that will 
help you to understand. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. We saw that ' not being ’ is a single kind among the 
rest, dispersed over the whole field of realities. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. We have next to consider whether it blends with 
thinking and discourse. 

Theaet. Why that ? 

c. Str. If it does not blend with them, everything must be 
true ; but if it does, we shall have false thinking and dis- 
course ; for thinking or saying ' what is not ' comes, I sup- 
pose, to the same thing as falsity in thought and speech. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And if falsity exists, deception is possible. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And once deception-exists, images and likenesses and 
appearance will be everywhere rampant. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And the Sophist, we said, had taken refuge some- 
D. where in that region, but then he had denied the very exist- 
ence of falsity ; no one could either think or say ‘ what is 
not ’, because what is not never has any sort of being. 
Theaet. So he said. 

Str. But now that ‘ what is not ’ has been found to have 
its share in existence, perhaps he will not fight with us 
further on that point. 

The ‘ not-being ' which we found to be a single Form distributed 
over the whole field of reality was ‘ Difference ’. When the Stranger 
asks whether ' not-being ’ blends with speaking and thinking, the 
real question is whether there is any sense of ‘ what is not ’ that 
will justify our combining that phrase with speaking and thinking 
in the expression ' to speak of, or think, what is not ’. The Saphist 
originally maintained that there can be no justification, because 
' what is not ’ alwa3rs means ' the non-existent ’. We have existed 
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him from that portion by showing that it sometimes has another 
meaning, ' the different which is compatible with existence. 

But a second line of defence remains, as the Stranger goes on to 
suggest. The Sophist may accept the ambiguity of ‘ what is not ', 
and still deny our right to assert the possibility of saying and think* 
ing what is not. The meaning of ‘ what is not ' here has still to 
be defined and justified. ' What is not ’ may not always mean 
' the non-existent ' ; but in this particular phrase it suggests some 
element of unreality (which, as we have argued, is not the same 
thing as ‘ difference '). So the Sophist is represented as raising a 
further objection. 

260D. Str. {continues). On the other hand, he may perhaps say 
that some things partake of not-being, some do not, and 
that speech and thinking are among those that do not ; 
and so once more he might contend that the art of creating 
E. images and semblances, where we say he is to be found, has 
no existence at all, since thought and speech have no share 
in not-being, and without that combination there is no such 
thing as falsity. 

That is why we must begin by investigating the nature 
of discourse and thinking and appearance, in order that we 
261 . may then make out their combination with not-being and 
so prove that falsity exists, and by that proof pin down the 
Sophist there, if he is amenable to capture, or else let him go 
and pursue our search in some other Kind. 

The Sophist's second line of defence is here stated as the Sophist 
himself would state it, not as it would be put by anyone who was 
confining himself to the precise use of the terms defined in the last! 
section. ' Some things ’, he suggests, ‘ partake of not-being, some! 
do not.’ If ‘ things ’ {eld&v) meant Platonic Forms, we have just 
shown that no Forms partake of ' not-being ' in the sense of non- 
existence, and that all Forms partake of it in the sense of Difference. 
But eidos is a vague word, sometimes meaning no more than ' entity 
' thing ’ ; and by ' not-being ’ the Sophist clearly means falsity. 
We have still to discover how * the false ’ (a term strictly applicable 
only to thought and speech) is related to * the non-existent ' and 
* the different The last section dealt solely with the world of 
Forms where non-existence and falsity have no place. The thought 
and speech which can partake of falsity are not Platonic Forms, 
but the thoughts which exist in our minds and the speeches we 
utter.^ No result reached so far has shown how they can ever be false. 

^ At 263D the thinking, judgment, and * appearing '. which * occur in our 
mSids * are called (' things ’ or * l^ds of thing '). if we read ra yivii with B 
(yAnf T : yc Stobaeus). 
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Theaetetus* next speech expresses the perplexity to which he and 
the reader are reduced by the ambiguities of ' not-being That 
Plato himself was misled by them is entirely incredible ; for as soon 
as the argument begins again the thought once more runs perfectly 
dear. 

261A. Theaet. Certainly, sir, what we said at the outset about 
the Sophist seems true ; that he is a hard sort of beast to 
hunt down. Evidently he possesses a whole armoury of 
problems, and every time that he puts one forward to shield 
him, we have to fight our way through it before we can get 
at him. So now, hardly have we got the better of his 
defence that ' what is not ’ cannot exist, when another 
B. obstacle is raised in our path : we must, it seems, prove 
that falsity exists both in speech and thought, and after 
that perhaps something else, and so on. It looks as if the 
end would never be in sight. 

Str. a man should be of good courage, Theaetetus, if he 
can make only a little headway at each step. If he loses 
heart then, what will he do in another case where he cannot 
advance at all or even perhaps loses ground ? No city, as 
c. they say, will surrender to so faint a summons. And now 
that we have surmounted the barrier you speak of, we may 
have already taken the highest wall and the rest may be 
easier to capture. 

Theaet. That is encouraging. 

26ic-262E. Every statement is a complex of heterogeneous dements 
(nam« and verb) 

The Stranger opens the discussion by pointing out that every 
statement is complex. The simplest statement must coiftain at 
least one ' name ’ and one verb. The terms ' name ' and ' verb ' 
are defined. 

261c. Str. Then, as I said, let us take first statement ^ and 
judgment, so as to establish clearly whether not-belng has 
any point of contact with them, or both are altogether true 
and there is never falsity in either. 

Theaet. Very good. 

^ ‘ statement.’ So far Xiy<n has been translated ' discourse ’ ; but the 
following analysis is concern^ with what Aristotle calls thediFo^ai>rM(^ XiyiK, 
a statement which can and must be either true or false, as distii^ct from 
questions, prayers, etc. A * judgment ' (as explained later) is here equivalent 
to an unspoken statement made by the mind in its internal dialogue Vith 
itself. 
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26 id. Str. Now, remembering what we said about Forms and 
letters,^ let us consider words in the same way. The solution 
of our present problem promises to lie in that quarter. 
Theaet. What are you going to ask me about words ? 
Str. Whether they all fit together, or none of them, or 
some will and some will not. 

Theaet. That is plain enough : some will, some will not. 
Str. You mean perhaps something like this : words which, 
E. when spoken in succession, signify something, do fit together, 
while those which mean nothing when they are strung 
together, do not. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. What I supposed.you had in your mind when you gave 
your assent.* The signs we use in speech to signify being 
are surely of two kinds. 

Theaet. How ? 

262. Str. One kind called * names ’, the other ‘ verbs '. 
Theaet. Give me a description of each. 

Str. By ' verb ‘ we mean an expression which is applied to 
actions. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And by a * name ' the spokCn sign applied to what 
performs these actions. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. Now a statement never consists solely of names spoken 
in succession, nor yet of verbs apart from names. 
Theaet. I don't follow that. 

B. Str. Evidently you had something else in mind when you 
agreed with me just now ; because what I meant was just 
this : that these words spoken in a string in this way do not 
make a statement. 

Theaet. In what way ? 

Str. For example, ' walks runs sleeps ’,® and so on with all 
the other verbs signifying actions — you may utter them all 
one after another, but that does not make a statement. 

‘ At 233A (p. 260). 

* Probably what Theaetetus had in mind was the combination of Forms in 
affirmative statements and the incompatibility of Forms expressed by negative 
statements, which was illustrated by the fitting-together {awapiiorrav) or 
not fitting of vowels and consonants at 253A. But the Stranger is referring 
only to the illustration and is thinking of the fact that a statement cannot 
consist of a combination of two nouns only or of two verbs only, any more 
than a ‘word can consist of two consonants without a vowel. 

*<The inverted commas in Burnet’s text between and (and 

below, between Ximv and tirwn) should be omitted. 
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2628. Treaet. Naturally. 

Str. And again, if you say ‘ lion stag horse ’ and any other 
names given to things that perform actions, such a string 
c. never makes up a statement. Neither in this example nor 
in the other do the soimds uttered signify any action per- 
formed or not performed or nature of an^hing that exists 
or does not exist,^ imtil you combine verbs with names. The 
moment you do that, they fit together and the simplest 
combination becomes a statement of what might be called 
the simplest and briefest kind. 

Theaet. Then how do you make a statement of that 
kind ? 

Str. When one says ‘ A man understands ’, do you agree 
that this is a statement of the simplest and shortest possible 
kind ? 

D. Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Because now it gives information about facts or events 
in the present or past or future : it does not merely name 
something but gets you somewhere * by weaving together 
verbs with names. Hence we say it ' states ’ something, 
not merely ‘ names ’ something, and in fact it is this complex 
that we mean by the word ‘ statement ’. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And so, just as some things fit together, some do not, 

E. so with the signs of speech : some do not fit, but those that 
do fit make a statement. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

The definition of ‘ word ’. Aristotle defines spoken words as 
tokens {a^iifioXa) or signs (arifieia) of mental affections ; and the 
written word as a token of the spoken word. He remarks that, 
although languages have different spoken and written signs, the 
mental affections are the same in all men and so are the things 
{ngdy/ioxa) of which the mental affections are likenesses {De 
inter^. i). 

^ 0C8’ inpajflav refers to the former example {iKtlvtos) of the string 

of verbs, which does not state that any action is actu^y performed, or not 
performed, by any agent. o 08 i oialay 6vtos oiSi iii) Svros refers to the latter 
example (ovrow) of the string of names, which does not state that there actually 
exists (^i>Fos), or does not exist, anything with the nature {oMa) expressed 
by any of the names. This does not mean that the words themselves have 
no meaning, and are senseless noises ; but that such concatenations are not 
statements of fact, do not refer (or profess to refer) to any actual fact of event. 

* mpafwM' Tt, the opposite of oOUv vcpafi>((v, * to get nowhere •Cf. 
Theaet. i8oa. 

P.T.K. 
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Plato defines a word, not as the token of a mental affection, but 
as a vocal sign {aijiielov rijs 262A) used to signify beit^ 

(jiegl oialav ii^Xcofta ^). This at once implies that every word 
stands for something or means something ; it is not a meaningless 
noise. It follows that no element in a false statement can be simply 
meaningless. But ‘ being ’ is an ambiguous expression. ■ 

(1) ' Being * may mean the nature of a thing. At Laws 895D, 
Plato says that in the case of eveiything there are alwa3rs three 
factors ; the ' being ' or nature {(ydala), the definition or account ’ 
(Adyog) of the nature, and the name (&i>ona). The nature is a coun- 
terpart of the definition. So at Phaedrus 245E the ‘ essential 
being or definition of soul ’ (ymx^Q oialav xal Xdyov) is ' that which 
moves itself ’. At Cratylus 393D, where significant or descriptive 
proper names are in question, it is said that Astyanax (Lord of the' 
city) and Hector (Warden) have the same ‘ force ' {di6va/us ) : one 
meaning can be expressed in different syllables or letters, so long 
as the being of the thing {oiaia rov ngdy/uaro^) as expressed in the 
name (drjXoviiivri h> dvdfian) prevails. Cratylus 383E : Things 
(ngdy/xora) have a constant being (fiidaios odaia) of their own, 
which we cannot alter ; so have actions (jtQo^evz). The example at 
Laws 895D is the name ' even ’ as applied to numbers. This has 
the definition ‘ divisible into two equal parts ', and the corresponding 
being {oiala) is this property of numbers. Every such nature is, 
in Platonic terms, a Form (eidos ) — the meaning of a common nhme, 
which, if complex, is definable. 

(2) In the case of Forms the nature and the thing are one and the 
same. So at Protagoras 349B it is asked whether the five names of 
the cardinal virtues aU apply to one thing (ini h/l Jigdyfiaxi),. or 
is each name applied severally to ' a peculiar natme or thing ' (K)to£ 
oiaia xal TtQ&yfia) having a property of its own. But there are 
also proper names attached by convention to individual things. 
In the statement we shall presently take as typical, ‘ Theaetetus 
sits ’, ‘ Theaetetus ’ stands for an individual thing, and (as the 
Cratylus showed) does not necessarily express its nature. The name 
may have no ' meaning ' in itself ; it merely stands for the thing 
we choose to attach that sound to. The definition of ‘ word ' must 
cover such names as these ; ' sign signif3nng being ' includes this 
second sense : * standing for something that exists ’. At Cratylus 
388c a name is said to have two functions : it is a tool (i) to 
convey information (bibaaxaXindv) and (2) to distinguish things 
(rd Tigdy flora duvtgiveiv, dupcgrxpcdv rije oiala^). ‘ Thing ’ or 
* being ' here has the wider sense, covering any object distinguished 

cf. Laws 792 A : Crying is to infants a means of signifying their 
desires (8i$Aa>/ia cSv ipq ) — not a happy kind of sign (tn^^ciov) 1 
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by a name, whether that object be a Form (the nature which is 
the meaning expressed by common name) or an individual thing 
which may be indicated conventionally by a proper name standing 
for it. 

Plato's definition of ' word ’ thus covers two senses, (i) A 
common name signifies or ‘ means ’ a ' natme ’ which is a Form, as 
well as ‘ standing for ’ or indicating existing things, (a) A proper 
name stands for or indicates an existing thing only. With his usual 
disregard for precision, Plato uses all the common words for ' signify ', 

' mean ', ‘ indicate *, indiscriminately. But in order to understand 
the analysis of the statement, ‘ Theaetetus sits ', we shall find it 
necessary to distinguish between a proper name like ‘ Theaetetus ' 
and a ' common term * like ‘ sits '. 

Names and Verbs. — ^At Cratyhts 425A the notion that speech or 
statement (Adyoc) consists of names and verbs is taken as familiar, 
without explanation. It was probably due to grammarians, for 
the previous context refers to their classification of letters into 
vowels, sonants, and mutes. A statement is ' a combination of names 
and verbs ’ (431B). Aristotle repeats this.* Other parts of speech 
are ignored. Aristotle is understood as meaning that a noun and 
a verb are, as Plato here remarks, necessary and sufficient for the 
minimum statement that can be true or false. Later grammarians 
seem to have taken the same view. Ammonius observes that other 
parts of speech (conjunctions, prepositions, articles, etc.) cannot, 
when put together, make up a statement {hiyog) : they are accord- 
ingly ‘ parts of speech ' not ‘ parts of statement ' {Xdyog). 

Plutarch {Plat. Qu. x) sa3rs that Plato speaks only of names and 
verbs because a statement really does consist of these parts. A 
name (' Socrates ’) or a verb (* is beaten ’) calls up the idea of a 
person or a thing ; but words like ydp, tisqI, do not. Apart 
from the mention of a person or thing they are empty noises, not 
significant either (as names and verbs are) by themselves, nor yet 
when strung together. He compares them to salt in a dish of meat 
or the water in a cake, which is not properly ' part ’ of the cake, 
but serves to hold it together. Only names and verbs are ' parts 
of statement ’ (Xdyog). This neglect of the minor parts of speech 
led to serious consequences in Logic. It facilitated the theory that 
every proposition has a subject (noun) and a predicate (normally 
adjective or verb) ; and the nature of relations was obscured by the 

* Oe Interpr. i. Cf. RM. 14046, 26, ivraiv wonaranr Kot cSv 6 ' 

Xiyos owioniKW. Stenzel (Studisn z. Eniwicklung d. plat. Dialektik, 88) thinks 
that includes any predicate (Aussage), e.g. KoXit in i irak KoXit (cf. art. 
Logik in P.W. Encycl. Halbband XXV. ion). 
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feilure to recognise the daim of prepositions to have meanings 
of their own. 

It will be noticed that Hato takes as the typical minimum state- 
ment the combination of a name (noun) and a verb expressing 
an action, not such a sentence as ' Socrates is wise *. But he is not 
writing a treatise on logic. If he were, his definition of ' verb ’ as 
* an expression applied to actions ' would be obviously defective, 
as ignoring verbs expressing states ; and to define ‘ name as he 
does, in terms of the verb—' the spoken sign applied to what per- 
forms these actions ' — ^would be odd. The definitions are not meant 
to be precise. 

The upshot of this section is that every statement is complex, 
consisting of heterogeneous elements (name and verb) which 
severally have meanings and, when put together, form a whole 
having significance as a whole. The fact or event which the state- 
ment corresponds to and professes to represent as a whole, is also 
complex, consisting of heterogeneous elements (agent and action), 
which fit together in a coherent structure. 

262E. Every statement is about something and is either true or false 

Two more points are now added, (i) One element in the complex 
statement is the name of the agent, about which the statement is 
made. (2) Every statement as a whole is either true or false. 

262E. Str. Now another small point. 

Theaet. Yes ? 

Str. Whenever there is a statement, it must be about 
something ^ ; it caimot be about nothing. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. And must it not have a certain character ? * 
Theaet. Of course. 

The assertion that ‘ every statement is about something ’ indi- 
cates that one element in the complex statement is the name of the 
agent or (to use the later term) subject, and the agent itself is one 
element in the existing fact. In the examples we shall take, 
Theaetetus himself is the subject both in the true statement ‘ Theae- 
tetus sits' and in the false 'Theaetetus flies'. Probably the 
Stranger means here to emphasise that the subject of both state- 

* The simple genitive rwis ' of something ’ is used ; and at 2634 Theaetetus 
q)ea]u of the statement about him as ‘ mine ' (iinis), as if this genitive were 
possessii'e. But in the same brbath he speaks it as ' about me ' (««pi iitoO) ; 
and that is evidently what both expresaons mean. 

* That * character ' or ‘ quality’ ' means truth or falsity, here as at PhiMtus 
37B, is obvious from what follows (2634, n), 
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ments is the actually existing Theaetetus. Whatever element of 
unreality we may look to find in the false statemoit, at any rate the 
subject is not unreal or non-existent. A false statement is not a 
statement about a non-existent subject, nor does it deny the exist- 
ence of its subject. To ' speak of or say what is is not ' does not 
mean * to make a statement about nothing \ 

The importance of this point may explain why Plato selects as 
examples true and false statements about an individual thing, 
Theaetetus, not about a Form, such as we had in the previous 
section. That Theaetetus exists here and now is common ground 
with his opponents ; but they would have denied the existence of 
Forms like Motion and Rest, and Plato does not want to lay himself 
open to that objection here. Granted that Forms do exist, the 
objection is invalid, and the analysis now offered of the meaning 
of true and false statements would apply also to statements about 
Forms. 

262E-263B. The definition of true statement 
The Stranger next takes two statements about the same subject, 
one obviously true, the other inconsistent with it and obviously 
false. He then proceeds to give, with surprising brevity, his 
definitions of true and false statement. 

262E. Stk. Now let us fix our attention on ourselves. 

Theaet. We will. 

Str. I will make a statement to you, then, putting together 
a thing with an action by means of a name and a verb. 
You are to teU me what the statement is about. 

263. Theaet. I will do my best. 

Str. ‘ Theaetetus sits ’ — ^not a lengthy statement, is it ? 
Theaet. No, of very modest length. 

Str. Now it is for you to say what it is about — ^to whom 
it belongs. 

Theaet. Clearly about me : it belongs to me. 

Str. Now take another. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. ' Theaetetus (whom I am talking to at this moment) * 
flies.’ 

Theaet. That too can only be described as belonging to 
me and about me. 

Str. And moreover we agree that any statement must have 
a certain character. 

B. Theaet. Yes. 

^ Not an imaginary Theaetetus or Theaetetus at some other moment^ hut 
the real Theaetetus here and now. 
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2638. Str. Then what sert of character can we assign to each 
of these ? 

Theaet. One is false, the other true. 

Str. And the true one states about you the thinp that 
are (or the facts) as they are. 

Theaet. Certaiitly. 

This brief definition of true statement occurs in earlier dialogues, 
(i) At Euthydemus 283E, Euthydemus maintains that it is im- 
possible to speak falsely. For if you speak of the thing that the 
statement is about, that thing must be one among the thinp that 
are (t<5v Svriov). So you are speaking of the thing that is (xd Sv). 
But to speak of the thing that is or the facts {x 6 Sv xal xA 
dvxa), is to speak the truth. Ctesippus objects that one who speaks 
falsely ' does in a way speak of things that are, but not as they are ’ 
(xA Hvxa (dv xqStiov xivA Adyet, ov /udvxoi ( 3 c ye ix^i, 284c). 
Ctesippus is evidently quoting a popular definition : ‘ The true state- 
ment speaks of things that .are, or states facts, os th^ are '. (2) 
Again at Cratylus 385B Socrates remarks to Hermogenes that the 
true statement ‘ speaks of the thinp that are, as they are ’ or ' states 
that the things that are, are ' ( 5 c Av xA Svxa Adyn d>s iaxtv). Here 
the phrase is ambiguous in form, but the difference is rather pam- 
matical than substantial. The definition is given as current and 
accepted without discussion. Both here and in the Euthydemus 
(where ( 3 c dxei must mean ‘ as they are ') the notion is that 
truth consists in the correspondence of the statement with the 
' thinp that are ' or ' the facts '. How they correspond is not 
explained. 

But for our present purpose of discovering what a false statement 
can mean or correspond with, it is important to be clear about the 
meaning of ‘ things that are ’ or ' facts ’. We have seen that all 
facts repre^nted by statements are complex. In the case of the 
true statement ' Theaetetus sits ’, there are (i) the thing about which 
the statement is made — ^an existing thing, Theaetetus ; (2) the 
‘ action ’ referred to by the verb ‘ sits ’ — ^another existing thing ; and 
(3) the whole complex existing fact — ^Theaetetus-sitting — composed 
of those two elements. Let p take this complex existing fact and 
suppose that it is, or contains, all the ' things that are ’, which the 
statement is to correspond with. 

This existing fact — ^Theaetetus-sitting — ^is a complex object of 
perception ; and, if we may assume that my judgment * Theaetetus- 
sits ’ simply represents what I actually see with no. element of 
inference, my statement will be true. We shall then get the follow- 
ing scheme : 
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True statement : “ Theaetetus sits " 

stands for | corresponds to | stands for 
Existing fact : Theaetetus sitting. 

Here each of the two words stands for one element in the complex 
fact. The statement as a whole is complex and its structure corrc’- 
spends to the structure of the fact. Truth means this correspon- 
dence. 

Common sense might accept this account of true statement ; and 
this, no doubt, was the popular meaning of ' speaking of things 
that are or ' stating facts, as they are *. If all statements were 
true and were of the type here exemplified, the account might be 
taken as complete. But here -the difficulty begins. How are we 
to define false statement on these lines ? If we define true state- 
ment by the correspondence of its structure with the structure of 
an existing fact which it refers to, the Sophist will object that a false 
statement cannot be defined as corresponding with an3rthing, be- 
cause there are no non-existent facts for it to correspond with or 
mean or refer to. A false statement, therefore, means nothing. 
This involves a problem which modem logicians are still discussing. 
* Charles I died on the scaffold ' corresponds to a fact ; ' Charles I 
died in bed ' and ' Charles I did not ^e on the scaffold ' do not. 
If I judge or believe either of these statements, how can there be 
an ‘ objective falsehood * or ' negative fact * to provide an object 
for my belief ? ^ 

263B-D. The definition of false statement 

The language in which Plato now states his solution is extremely 
simple, and consequently vague and ambiguous. The meaning of 
the literal translation here given will be discussed later.* 

1 See, for instance, RusseU, Philosophical Essays (1910), On the Nature of 
Truth and Falsehood. 

■ The text is as follows ; 

3 E. 'O 8 ^ 84 0 cv 84 r erepa riav Svrwv (sc. A/yci irept ooO). 

BE. Nal. 

SE. Tk /i 4 ovra dpa ws ovra X 4 y€i. 

BE, ExMv. 

SE. **OvT<av (Cornarius : Svrws BT) S 4 ye ovra Irepa wept aoC. woAAd fth» 
ydp 80 afiev ovra ntpl iKoarov tlval wou, woAAd 8^ 081c ovra. 

I cannot follow M. Dids* explanation : Ainsi la proposition est fausse quand 
ellB affirme d*un sufet ce qui n*est point de lui, C*est bien toufours de qu*elle 
exprime. Elle exprime ce qui est, mais autrement qWil n* est pour le sufet donnd : 
elle dit itre, de lui, ce qui n*est pas, et, ne pas ttre, ce qui est (Sophiste, p. 283). 
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2638. Str. Whereas the false statement states about you things 
different from the things that are. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And accordingly states things that are-not as being. 
Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. Yes, but things that exist, different from things that 
exist in your case. For we said that in the case of everything 
there are many things that are and also many that are not. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

c. Str. So the second statement I made about you, in the first 
place, according to our definition of the nature of a statement, 
must itself necessarily be one of the shortest possible. 
Theaet. So we agreed just now. 

Str. And secondly it must be about something. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And if it is not about you, it is not about anything else. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And if it were about nothing, it would not be a state- 
ment at all ; for we pointed out that there could not be a 
statement that was a statement about nothing. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. Str. So what is stated about you, but so that what is 
different is stated as the same or what is not as what is — 
a combination of verbs and names answering to that descrip- 
tion finally seems to be really and truly a false statement. 
Theaet. Perfectly true. 

In his later speeches here the Stranger emphasises the points 
(i) that this false statement has a subject, (2) that this subject is 
Theaetetus, not anyone else, and (3) that the subject cannot be 
nothing at all. 

(2) ‘ Theaetetus, not anyone else ’. This refers to the wrong view 
that a false statement, if it means an}^hing, must be a true statement 
about something else. This is asserted by Euthydemus ^ in defence 
of the thesis : ' It is impossible to contradict '. The argument is : 
Every thing or fact (dv, Ttgay/ut) has its verbal expression describing 
how it is (or that it is, idyog laxiv). When you and I are said to 
contradict one another, I am uttering the verbal expression of one 
thing, you that of another. We must be speaking of two different 
things. Socrates remarks that this means that every statement 
must be true (as Antisthenes said : jms Xdyog dXijdedei). Thus a 
false statement had been given a meaning at the cost of making it a 
trve statement about something else. 

* Etakydemus 2850. 
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(3) ' The subject cannot be nothing at all This dismisses the 
alternative wrong view that the false statement can have no meaning 
because it is about nothing that exists. (It may be added that the 
Theory of Forms provides a meaning even for false statements which 
seem to have no existing subject, such as ' The present King of 
France favours Free Trade The description has a meaning, 
though it stands for no existing person. But Plato does not consider 
such statements.) 

To return now to the first three speeches. I have tried to give 
a literal translation ; but what does it mean ? The ordinary reader 
might naturally suppose that the thing described as ' different from 
the things that are in your case ’ or ‘ different from the facts about 
you ’ must be a non-existent fact, other than the existing fact. 
And he might take the third speech as meaning that this non-existent 
fact is a fact, though other than the existing fact.^ He would then 
conclude that Plato intended to define false statement by correspon- 
dence with a non-existent fact on the same lines as the diagram of 
true statement above : 

False statement : “ Theaetetus flies " 

stands for ^ corresponds to stands for 

Non-existent fact : Theaetetus flying. 

But that is precisely the explanation we must exclude. The Sophist 
will rightly repeat his objection : " There is no such thing as the 
non-existent fact, Theaetetus flying. Your statement is not false, 
but meaningless — ^not a statement at all, for there is nothing for it 
to mean or refer to. A false statement is not a true statement about 
a ' different fact ', which is not a fact at all, because it does not 
exist.” 

We must not, then, attribute this explanation to Plato. His 
purpose is to meet this very objection, and he has deliberately 
chosen a statement which is not only false now but could not be 
true at any time, since Theaetetus can never fly. Let us restore the 
existing fact and set the false statement beside it. All we now have 
is : 

False statement : “ Theaetetus flies " 

stands for ^ 

Existing fact : Theaetetus sitting. 

* Cf. H. Jackson on The Sophist {Joum. Philol. xiv, 223) : Xtyos 

maybe defined as A^yor drdre dvra A/ycui' cIvatKoIrd Sera eteas f . . pro- 
vided that by rd Svra are meant the facts which the proposition, thon^t or 
spoken, purports to represent, and by fiif hera facts other than these ’ (my italics). 
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The name Theaetetus, as before, stands for the thing, Theaetetos : 
as the Stranger has emphasised, the false statement is about an 
existing subject. ‘ Flies ' does not stand for the other element in 
the fact, * sitting The Sophist will now say : 'flies ’ has no 
meaning ; there exists nothing for it to refer to. Therefore the 
statement as a whole has no meaning. It is not a statement at 
all. 

We can get no further, so long as we confine ourselves to what 
we have called the existing fact, such as common sense recognises 
and such as seemed sufficient to provide a satisfactory account of 
true statement. We must fill out Plato’s scheme with elements 
he has furnished elsewhere and here takes for granted. There are 
other ‘ things that are ’ to be brought in, namely the Forms, which 
we have so far ignored. Plato evidently means the Forms to come 
in. The whole section on combination of Forms was avowedly to 
furnish the key to false statement. He has said that ' all discourse 
depends on the weaving together of Forms ’ (25gE), i.e. at least one 
Form enters into the meaning of any statement.^ In the passage 
before us he refers to statements made earlier about Forms : ‘ in 
the case of eveiything there are many things that are, and also 
many that are not ’. This was said of Forms in a context where 
individual things were not in question at all. Finally, we have 
seen that the failure of the Theaeteius to explain false statement 
was due to the deliberate exclusion of Forms. 

All this shows that our diagram of the true statement and its 
meaning is not yet complete. There is another ' thing that is ' 
to be added, namely a Form. In the true statement one term is 
a proper name " Theaetetus ”, standing for the existing subject. 
There is no Form, Theaetetus. But the other term ‘ sits ' is a 
common term ; and in the theory of Forms conpnon terms have 
meaning in two ways, (i) Like the proper name, they stand for 
or indicate particular existents ; ' sits ' stands for ' sitting ', the 
second component of the existing fact, (a) They also have meanings 
of their own, as significant articulate sounds. The word ' sitting ’, 
spoken by itself, conveys a meaning to the hearer’s mind ; it is not 
a seitseless noise. If I say , ' Sitting is alwa 3 rs more comfortable than 
standing ’, he understands what 1 am talking about. This meaning 
is not the particular attitude of a particular person here and now, 
but is what Plato calls a Form, which is a real thing, whether 
Theaetetus is actually sitting or not, and whether or not anyone 
says he is sitting. This Form, Sitting, is part of the meaning of - 
the trup statement, and must be added to the scheme : 

I Compare also the passage on ' common ’ terms in the Theaetefus, 185 S. 
(p. 104). 
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The word ' sits ’ has now a double significance : it stands for a 
part of the existing fact, and it means the Form. To put it differ- 
ently, the phrase ‘ thing that is in your case ’ (d» negl aov) has 
two senses : (i) an existing element in the fact in which you are 
the other element, (2) the Form of which this existing element 
* partakes This Form is an object of knowledge, not of percep- 
tion, and is permanently real, independently of any existing facts ; 
whereas the particular ‘ sitting ’ which is part of the existing fact, 
occurs at some time and place and ceases to be. Complicated as the 
diagram now is, the briefest true statement involves, on Plato's 
principles, all these ‘ things that are ' and their relations. 

Now the introduction of Forms provides a meaning for the false 
statement, “ Theaetetus flies ", without our having to invoke a 
non-existent fact or objective falsehood. The diagram for the 
false statement will be : 


Forms ; Flying Sitting 

means 

False statement ; " Theaetetus flies " | partakes of 

stands 
for 

Existing fact: Theaetetus - sitting. 

Each element in the statement has now a meaning ; and so the 
statement as a whole has meaning. What is missing in the case 
of the false statement is : (i) the relation ' partaking ' between the 
actual ' sitting ’ and the different Form Flying ; (2) "flies " does not 
stand for this ' sitting though it has a meaning of its own, which 
the word calls up to the hearer's mind ; (3) the statement as a 
whole does not correspond with the fact as a whole or with any 
fact. Only by thus using the theory of Forms can Plato m^t the 
Sophist’s objection that false statement cannot exist because thpre 
is nothing for it to mean. 
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We can now interpret the literal translation above given of the 
Stranger's first three speeches : 

(i) *0 ii 6ii ipevdiie Stega t&v 8nm {Xiyet tuqI aov). 

' 'l^ereas the false statement states about 3 rou things different 
from the things that are 

In the illustration the ' different thing ' is the meaning of the word 
“flies viz. the Form, Flying, which is different from the Form 
Sitting. Sitting is a ‘ thing that is ' and can be truly stated about 
Theaetetus, because the existing fact contains an element which 
' partakes ’ of it — ^what we might call an ' instance ' of Sitting. 

(z) Til fifj Svt’ dga <&s Stna }Jyei. 

‘ And accordingly states things that are-uot as being.’ 

Here a result established in the section on the combination of Forms 
is invoked : it was shown that every Form ' is not ’ in the sense that 
it is not (is different from) any other Form.^ So we can substitute 
* things that are not ' (rd Svra) for the phrase in the previous 
speech ' things different from the things that are ’ (hega t&v Snoav). 
Hying is a thing that is not (is different from) Sitting, but is none the 
less real. Thus we have foimd a satisfactory meaining for ‘ that 
which is not ' in the expression ' speaking that which is not ', used 
as the equivalent of ‘ saying what is false ’. And we have found 
this meaning by invoking the Forms and using the results of the 
section on combination. 

( 3 ) "OvTQjv di ye Hvxa hega Ttegl aoO. noUA (Jth ydg hpaitee 
Bvxa Ttegl inoaxov ehal Jtov, noAAd di odn tvra. 

' Yes, but things that exist, different from things that exist in 
your case. For we said that in the case of everything there 'are 
many things that are, and also many that are not.' 

The first sentence points out that the phrase just used, ' things 
that are not ’, does not mean ' things that do not exist ’ ^t only 
' different things '). Hying is a thing that really is, and is different 
from another thing that really is, viz. Sitting.* Both Forms are real. 
That Plato is thinking of Forms here is evident from the second 
sentence. This refers to two earlier statements about Forms : (i) 

1 This particular result was expressly recalled by the Stranger at the 
beginning of the present discussion : ‘ We saw that " not-being ’’ (i.e. Differ- 
ence) it a single Form among the rest, dispersed over the whole field of realities ' 
(* things that are Ava), 260B. 

* In this sentence both jvrwi' and dura are emphatic. 
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256e, ‘ In the case of every Form there is much that it is, and an 
inde^te number of things that it is not ' ; (z) 2596, ' Existence is 
not myriads upon myriads of things, and all the other Kinis in 
the same way, whether taken severally or all together, in many 
respects are and in many respects are not.' So when we speak 
now of Flying as that which> is not Sittmg (or any other Form), 
we can use this negative description without implying non- 
existence. 

In his concluding speeches the Stranger emphasises once more 
that the false statement, Theaeteius flies, is a statement, not * about 
nothing ’ but about the Theaetetus who exists here and now, and 
who is equally the subject of the true statement, Theaetetus sits. 
The name Theaetetus stands for a ‘ thing that is ' in the sense of 
an element of existing fact, no less than flies means a ' thing that is ’ 
in the other sense — ^a Form. Finally, the false statement is defined 
as a combination of verbs and names stating about its subject * what 
is different as the same or what is not as what is ’. This rather 
obscure expression seems meant to recall the conception of false 
judgment in the Theaetetus as some kind of ‘ misjud^ent ' — ^mis- 
taking one thing for another. In the attempt to imagine how this 
could happen, the empiricist apparatus was enlarged until we 
reached the notion of ‘ interchanging pieces of knowledge '. * But 
this theory broke down, because, on the empiricist assumptions 
we were then working with, a ' piece of knowledge ’ could be nothing 
but an old record stored in the memory.* Now that the Sophist 
has brought the Forms into the account, a ‘ piece of knowledge ’ 
can mean a Form which we know. Hence the notion of ' thinking 
that one thing is another ’ or ' mistaking one thing for another ' 
can be revived with a new meaning. The ' things ’ we interchange 
are not old memory images, but eternally real objects of thought. 
So at 253D it belongs to dialectic ' not to take the same Form for 
another or another for the same ’. With this correction, the descrip- 
tion of the hunt for birds in the aviary is, perhaps, meant to be 
accepted as a rough mechanical image of what happens in our minds 
when we mistake objects of knowledge. 

It is certainly surprising that Plato should be content with a 
statement of his solution so brief and ambiguous. Presumably the 
filet that Forms are involved and the relevance of all the earlier 
discussion of their combination was so clear to his mind that he 
took the reader's understanding of these points for granted. 


* Tkeaet. 199c (p. 136). 

* It will be remembered that our knowledge of numbers was so described 
at Tkeaet. 196A (p. 128). 
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263D-264B. Judgment being simply unspoken statement ^ fake judg- 
ment and false * appearing * are possible 

The final step in the argument is now taken by identifying judg- 
ment (d 6 ia) with unspoken statement. From this it follows that 
false judgment must be just as possible as false statement. The 
meaning of d 6 (a, ' judgment \ as here defined must not be confused 
with Plato’s use of the word elsewhere for ’ Opinion ’ considered as 
having a different class of objects {do(aard) from those of knowledge 
(yvcoard). Judgment differs from knowledge in that it can be true 
or false, but its objects may be entirely Forms and their relations, 
which the Republic classed as objects of knowledge, not of opinion. 
The final definition of false statements above given covers false 
statements about Forms. 

2630. Str. And next, what of thinking and judgment and appear- 
ing ? Is it not now clear that all these things occur in our 
minds both as false and as true ? 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. You will see more easily if you begin by letting me 
give you an account of their nature and how each differs 
E. from the others. 

Theaet. Let me have it. 

Str. Well, thinking and discourse ^ are the same thing, 
except that what we call thinking is, precisely, the inward 
dialogue carried on by the mind with itself without spoken 
sound. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas the stream which flows from the mind 
through the lips with sound is called discourse. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And further there is a thing * which we know occurs 
in discourse. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. Assertion and denial.’ 

Theaet. Yes. 

^ Thinking (Stavoia) and discourse (Myos) are both used in the wide sense 
which includes, not only judgment (8^a) and statement {Myos) which must 
be true or false, but aU forms of thinking and speech, > questions, commands, 
etc. The account of thinking as unspoken discourse at Theaet. iSqs (p. 118) 
and ao6D (p. 155), is here briefly repeated. 

* aM BT should be retained : ' a thing (presently to be mentioned) *. 
Cf. aM at Theaet. 207D (Campbell). 

and dne^ams cover (i) affirmation and negation, which appear in 
the affirmative or negative form of the spoken statement, and (2) the mental 





FALSE JUDGMENT AND ‘APPEARING* 

264. Str. Then when this occurs in the mind in the course of 
silent thinking, can you call it anything but judgment ? 
Theaet. No. 

Str. And suppose judgment occurs, not independently, but 
by means of perception, the only tight name for such a state 
of mind is ' appearing *.^ 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Well then, since we have seen that there is true and 
false statement, and of these mental processes we have found 
thinking to be a dialogue of the mind with itself, and judg- 
B. ment to be the conclusion of thinking, and what we mean 
by ‘ it appears ' a blend of perception and judgment, it 
follows that these also, being of the same nature as state- 
ment, must be, some of them and on some occasions, false. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. You see, then, that we have discovered the nature 
of false judgment and false statement sooner than we 
expected just now when we feared there would be no end 
to the task we were setting ourselves in the search for them. 
Theaet. I do. 

‘ Appearing ’ {qHxnaaia) is briefly described because the process 
meant by the term here has been discussed at length in the Theae- 
tetus. It is not ‘ imagination *, the faculty which pictures an absent 
or imaginary object not perceived at the moment. It is that 
combination of perception and judgment which, as the Theaetetus 
described, occurs when I see an indistinct figure and, rightly or 
wrongly, judge it to be someone I know.* ' It appears to me ’ to 

acts of assent and dissent — saying ' yes ' and * no ’ — to questions which the 
mind puts to itself, as described at Theaet. 190A, ^uKouaa jral ov ^oKovaa 
^p. 1 18). Judgment was there defined as the mind's final decision when all 
doubt and debate is over. 

1 ^avToola here, as at Theaet. 152c (p. 32), is simply the substantive 
equivalent to the verb ^alveoBtu, In his next speech the Stranger substitutes 
* ^talverai * 8 kiyofiev, ‘ what we mean by ** it appears " 

* Theaet. 193B fi. (p. 124) and i95i>» irp 6 s hidvoiav (p. 128). 

This description is repeated in the Philebus 38 ff. Then in a later passage 
(39B fi.) imagination is separately described as the work of a sort of painter 
in the mind who mak^ pictures ({cuypo^/iaTa) or likenesses (€Ik 6 v€s) of things. 
These are called * pictured semblances * {^avraanara ^(ciiypo^^a). but the 
name ^ayraala is not used of the faculty. Where Aristotle describes the 
imaging faculty which he calls ^avraata, ' Imagination he points out that 
it is not ‘ judgment together with perception nor * by means of perception ' 
(8i’ aloBi/joewe, Plato's phrase h^e), nor a ' combination of judgment and 
perception ' {ovfiwXotcii iroi alodifaews == Plato’s wi/Afieifis irol 

h 6 (ris here), de anim. 428a, 25. Aristotle means that he is giving ^avrwla 
a new sense, which is not to be confused with Plato's use of the word 
here. 
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be so-and-so. TSs judgment rightly or wrongly interpreting a 
present perception is all that ' appearing ' means here. - It is the 
one kind of judgment that may false which the psychological 
apparatus of the T heaetetus was adequate to describe. The Stranger 
here notes that we are now fully justified in asserting that such false 
judgments (like others) have a meaning and can exist. 

2646-0. Transition, connecting these results with the interrupted 
Division of Jmage^making 

Far back (at 236) the art of Image-making, which we had divined 
to contain the essential characteristic of the Sophist, was divided 
into the making of likenesses {ebtaarocij) and the making of sem- 
blances (or appearances, tpayxomuei ^) . We were then arrested by the 
problems of unreal appearance and false statement : how can such 
things have any sort of existence ? We have since explained how 
false statement, at any rate, can exist, and the Stranger now points 
out that we are justified in resuming the interrupted Division. 

264B. Str. Then let us not lose courage for what remains to be 
c. done. Now that these matters are cleared up, let us recall 
our earlier divisions by forms. 

Theaet. Which do you mean ? 

Str. We distinguished two forms of Image-making : the 
making of likenesses and the making of semblances. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And we said we were puzzled to tell under which of 
these two we should place the Sophist. 

Theaet. We did. 

Str. And to increase our perplexity we were plunged in a 
whirl of confusion by the apparition of an argument that 
called in question all these terms and disputed the very 
existence of any copy or image or semblance, on the ground 
D. that falsity never has any sort of existence anywhere. 
THEAEt. True. 

Str. But now that we have brought to light the existence 
of false statement and of false judgment, it is possible that 
there should be imitations of real things and that this con- 
dition of mind (false judgment) should account for the exist- 
ence of an art of deception. 

Theaet. Yes, it is. 

Str. And we agreed earlier that the Sophist does come 
under one or other of the two kinds mentioned. 

Theaet. Yes. 
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The connection between ‘ appearing ' {fpavxaaia), just now 
described as the blend of perception and judgment, and the art 
of creating semblances or appearances {tpayraaroc^) under which 
we shall place the Sophist, is to be found in the earlier description 
of this art.* The sculptor who deliberately distorts the actual pro- 
portions of his original in order to make his statue ' appear ' correct, 
produces semblances {qxtirtdajuata) such as are rife in painting and 
fine art generally. He imposes on us false judgments by means of 
our senses {ipoanaa(a). Similarly the Sophist creates in us false 
beliefs in his wisdom on all subjects. 

This, however, is the only sort of ‘ appearing ’ explained in this 
dialogue. It is not what we mean by ' appearance * when we speak 
of a world of appearance, as opposed to reality. * Appearance ' 
there suggests some sort of unreality in the object ; whereas when 
‘ it appears to me ' that a distant figure is a friend, that judgment 
may be true, and, if it is false, there is nothing wrong with the 
object : the falsity lies wholly in my judgment. Hence, all that 
has been said about ‘ appearing ' throws no light on what may be 
called the problem of the eidolon, which the Stranger seemed to 
raise where the Division was interrupted. He spoke of two 
problems : (i) ‘ this appearing or seeming without reaUy being ' * 
and (2) * saying something which yet is not true *. We have solved 
the second, but what has become of the first ? The words naturally 
mean : How can there be something which seems real without being 
real ? This is the problem of appearances, as opposed to reality. 
Later, moreover, an eidolon was defined as something that is not 
wholly real {Svxoiz Hv) but yet has some sort of existence (Ify note). 
Then followed the long discussion of theories of the ' perfectly real ', 
after which we expected some account of how a world of imperfectly 
real things — ^the objects of sense — could exist. But this hope was 
disappointed. The whole subsequent discussion of the combination 
of Forms was confined to the world of perfect reality, and has told 
us nothing about the status of imperfectly real things. That prob- 
lem remains where it was. 

Burnet,* indeed, takes Plato as meaning that the explanation of 
' not-being ' as * difierence ’ has solved the eidolon problem. * In 
the course of the foregoing discussion ’ [258B], he writes, ‘ the 
remark was thrown out that we have found the Not-being which 
was necessary to justify our account of the Sophist. This is not 
explained further, but the point is quite simple. We called him an 

» At 335X e. (p. 197). , 

* 236B, ri ^ahutSai toOto koI ri SoiMtv, ttvai Si /tif. Here it is the object that 

appears but is not real. * 

* GA. PAi/., p. 286. 

P.T.^. 
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image-maker, and he replied that there was no such thing as an 
image, since an image is really not real. We now see that there is 
nothing in this objection ; for the art of image-making, like all other 
arts, includes a part of Being and a part of Not-being.^ The image 
is not the reality, indeed, and the reality is not the image, but that 
involves no difficulty. We are dealing with a particular art, that 
of Image-making, and in it “ not real " has a perfectly definite 
and positive signification. The " not real ” is not the unreal, but 
just the image, which is quite as much as that of which it is the 
image.’ 

It is hard to be satisfied with this, as a solution of the eidolon 
problem. It amounts to sa3dng : ‘ When I say an image is not 
perfectly real, and yet has a sort of existence, all I mean is that 
an image is not the same thing as its original, but is just as real.’ 
Burnet appears to think that this is the solution, for he sa}« later 
(p. 349) : ' Plato laid the ghost of the two-world theory which had 
haunted Greek philosophy since the time of Parmenides, and that 
is what he meant by sa)dng that the sensible world was “ the image 
of the intelligible ”. He had shown already in the Sophist that to 
be an image is not to be nothing. An appearance is an appearance, 
and is only unreal if we take it for what it is not.’ Burnet seems to 
mean that Plato, in his maturity, no longer held that the sensible 
world is partly unreal (as he had said in the Republic) or any less 
real than the intelligible world. The imreality or falsity of ‘ appear- 
ance ’ lies wholly in our thoughts about the world, not in the objects 
themselves. They are only unreal if we take them for what they 
are not. 

But if Plato came to hold that objects of perception are merely 
different fix»m intelligible objects, but just as real, what ground 
remains for denying that sense-perception is knowledge in the full 
sense ? The Theaetetus admitted that perception was infallible ; it 
was not knowledge because it lacked the other mark of knowledge : 
itsobjectsare not real. If we now say that the objects are just as real 
as Forms, perception has every claim to be knowledge. This cannot 
be reconciled with the Timaeus. Also, it would be strange if a con- 
clusion amounting to a revolution in Platonism should not even be 
stated explicitly, but left to be inferred from the apparently very 
difierent statement that an image is not the same as its original, but 
none the less exists. The whole question is, what sort of existence 
the image has, for it has been defined as ' not really real ’. A 

* This obscure statement seems to be based on the use of knowledge and 
its species as an illustration at 2570 (p. 290). But this was a mere illustration, 
and Plato does not say that any art ‘ includes a part of Being and a part 
of Not-being 
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ghost is a ghost, and is not the same thing as the tangible body it 
resembles : anyone will admit that ; but it does not settle the 
question what kind or degree of reality a ghost has. 

Our conclusion must be that the eidolon problem is not yet solved ; 
nor shall we find a solution later in this dialogue. The reason may 
be that Plato could not solve it or that the problem was reserved 
for another occasion (perhaps, for the Philosopher). In the Sophist 
he is justified in shelving it because the only eidola we are now con- 
cerned with are those which the Sophist is accused of creating. The 
Sophist does not create the world of sensible objects ; these are 
the work of that divine image-making which will presently be 
distinguished from the human image-making of fine art and sophis- 
try. The eidola created by the Sophist are false beliefs in our minds. 
Hence it was said at 260c, and is repeated here, that the existence of 
images and semblances depends on the existence of deception, and 
deception depends on the existence of false belief. We were only 
bound to prove that false belief could exist, and that has been done. 
The metaph}rsical status of ‘ appearances ' in any other sense lies 
beyond our scope. The explanation, if it is to be foimd an3rwhere, 
must be sought in the Timaeus. I suspect that, when Plato had 
finished the Statesman, he found himself unable to carry out his 
intention of continuing the present conversation in the Philosopher 
and there gathering up the loose threads. So he abandoned his 
scheme and started another trilogy — Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates 
— in which all that he had to say about the eidolon problem could be 
cast into the form of a myth. 

264D-268D. Division VII. The Sophist as a species of Image- 
maker 

That Plato was consciously shelving the eidolon problem appears 
in the coming section. If he had thought it was already solved, he 
would have taken up the Division of Image-making at the point 
where it was dropped and proceeded to subdivide semblance-making 
(fpamaaxoefi). But we find the Stranger now going back, behind 
the art of Image-making, to the most general conception. Art, 
precisely in order that the divine creation of images — ^the world 
of appearance — may be set aside as not relevant to the definition of 
Sophistry. In fact, the shelving of the unsolved problem is openly 
effected here, in terms evidently meant to recall the contrast of 
reality and appearance as set forth in the Republic. These terms 
would be extremely misleading, if Plato had really abandoned his 
old doctrine of the partial unreality of sense objects. 
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The final Table of Division is as follows : 
Art 

I . 


Acquisitive Prod uctive 

DivineJ HumanJ 

I of images | of images 


likenesses semblances 


■ 

1 

— 1. 

by tools (Painting. Sculpture, Music) 

by mimicry 

with imowledge 

h 

Ignorant 

(Acting) 

1. 

1 

1 

simple-minded 

insincere 

1 


The Demagogue The Sophist 


264D. Str. Now, then, let us set to work again and, as we divide 
E. the Kind proposed in two, keep to the right-hand section 
at each stage. Holding fast to the characters of which the 
Sophist partakes until we have stripped ofi all that he has 
in common with others and left only the nature that is 
peculiar to him, let us so make that nature plain, in the 
265. first place to ourselves, and secondly to others whose 
temperament finds a procedure of this sort congenial. 
Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Well, we began by dividing Art into Productive and 
Acquisitive. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And under the head of the Acquisitive we had glimpses 
of the Sophist in the arts of hunting, contention, trafficking, 
and other kinds of that sort.^ 

1 This reference to the five tentative Divisions of the Acquisitive branch 
is significant. They only provided * glimpses * or indistinct visions of various 
types called sophists, not the essential feature. With ^^aKra{cTo compare 
^vral6iMifoy used of the figure indistinctly seen at a distance, Philebus 38 c. 
The th3il main branch of Art, the Separative ( huucpinicf), from which was 
derii^ed the Cathartic method of Socrates in Division VI, is here ignored. 
It gave us no glimpse of the Sophist. 
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PRODUCTION, DIVINE AND HUMAN 
265. Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But now that he has been included under an art of 
Imitation, clearly we must start by dividing into two the 
B. Productive branch of Art. For Imitation is surely a kind 
of production, though it be only a production of images, as 
we say, not of originals of every sort. Is that not so ? 
Theaet. Assuredly. 

Str. Let us begin, then, by recognising two kinds of 
Production. 

Theaet. What are they ? 

Str. The one Divine, the other Human. 

Theaet. ,I don’t understand yet. 

Str. Production — ^to recall what we said at the outset — ^we 
defined as any power that can bring into existence what did 
not exist before.^ 

Theaet. I remember. 

c. Str. Now take all mortal animals and also all things that 
a — plan ts that grow above the earth from seeds and 
roots, and lifeless bodies compacted beneath the earth, 
whether fusible or not fusible. Must we not attribute the 
coming into being of these things out of not-being to divine 
craftsmanship and nothing else ? Or are we to fall in with 
the belief that is commonly expressed ? 

Theaet. What belief do you mean ? 

Str. That Nature gives birth to them as a result of some 
spontaneous cause that generates without intelligence. Or 
shall we say that they come from a cause which, working 
with reason and art, is divine and proceeds from divinity ? • 


* Production, so defined at 219B, included agriculture, manufacture, and 
fine art. The definition is not intended to suggest creation out of nothing, 
with no pre-existing material. 

• (cf. 233E, ' you and me and all other creatures covers all 
things that come to be by a natural process, including metals (fusible) and 
minerals, the regular nameable compounds of elements. The elements &¥ 
tA irc^vfc^a, 266b) are also products of divine workmanship (as in the Timaeus) : 
but it is not implied that the elements are created ex nihilo. The only 
question here is whether the compound * creatures * grow out of the elements 
spontaneously or by a process directed by divine craftsmanship. 

■ The construction of Betas is ambiguous, (i) If it is taken with imanfiiifS, 
tAv ycwfiv remains as the main verb; but the contrast is 

Nature which generaies and the divine Artist who makes. And why would 
* knowledge * be said to * come from divinity * (AwA BeaB ? (2) By 

taking Belas with AirA alrlas understood, we get a cause or causation which 
might be said to * come from divinity ’ and is contrasted with caunuonot 
spontaneous origin (aAro/iAn,, cf. Ar., Phys, 1960. 24). as/ic^ 
yxfi is contrasted with Avce Buxolas- As verb ^(oo/acv ytyeeaBai will then he 
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265D. Theaet. Perhaps because I am young, I often shift from 
one belief to the other ; but at this moment, looking at your 
face and believing you to hold that these things have a 
divine origin, I too am convinced. 

Str. Well said, Theaetetus. If I thought you were the 
sort of person that might believe otherwise in the future, I 
should now try by force of persuasion to make you accept 
that account. But I can see clearly that, without any 
E. arguments of mine, your nature will come of itself to the 
conclusion which you tell me attracts you at this moment. 
So I will let that pass : I should be wasting time. I will 
only lay it down that the products of Nature, as they are 
called, are works of divine art, as things made out of them 
by man are works of human art. Accordingly there will 
be two kinds of Production, one human, the other divine. 
Theaet. Good. 

Str. Once more, then, divide each of these two into two 
parts. 

Theaet. How ? 

a66. Str. As you have just divided the whole extent of Produc- 
tion horizontally, now divide it vertically. 

Theaet. Be it so. 

Str. The result is four parts in all : two on our side, 
human ; two on the side of the gods, divine. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And taking the divisions made in the first way 
(horizontally ; divine and human), one section of each part 
will be the production of originals, and the remaining two 
sections will be best described as production of images. So 
we have a second division of Pi^uction on that principle 
(originals and images). 

B. Theaet. Explain once more how each of the two parts 
(divine and human) is divided. 

Str. Ourselves, I take it, and all other living creatures 
and the elements of natural things — ^fire, wato:, and their 
kindred — are all originals, the ofispiing, as we are well 
assured, of divine workmanship.* Is it not so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

supplied from the previous speech, as by Campbell, whose punctuation may 
be preferred to Burnet's. 

1 In t^s phrase the metaphors of generation (y€wiffiara) and of the crafts- 
man's workmanship (dirci/>yaafUva) are combined, as at Timuus 28c, ' the 
makh and father of this universe ', and Symp. 209A, poets (' makefs ') and 
creative artists are begetters of spiritual children. 
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ORIGINALS AND IMAGES 

266b. Str. And every one of these products is attended by images 
which are not the actual thing, and which also owe their 
existence to divine contrivance. 

Theaet. You mean ? 

Str. Dream images, and in daylight all those naturally 
produced semblances which we call * ‘ shadow * when dark 
c. patches interrupt the light, or a ‘ reflection ' when the 
light belonging to the eye meets and coalesces with light 
belonging to something else on a bright and smooth surface 
and produces a form yielding a perception that is the reverse 
of the ordinary direct view.* 


1 Taking with atcia . . . BiirXoOv 8 i. The Lexica do not seem to 

recognise * reflection * as a sense of SurXoVy, but it can hardly agree with 
leaving the reflection nameless. Are we to understand StirXoCy ^yraofia, ' a 
duplicate image * ? 

* In the * ordinary direct view ' {€finpoo$€v = in front, opposite) the two 
lights or * fires * which coalesce are the visual ray or stream of fire from the 
eye and the fire outside. either sunlight reflected from the body looked at 
or. when the body is self-luminous, its own light. In reflection from a mirror, 
the ray of light from my eye (olmtiov = to ivrXs ^ifuov nvp, Tim. 45B) 
and the light belonging to the object (aXXdrpioy ^<0$, e.g. the light which comes 
from the real face of another person 1 see in the mirror, cf . irvpl i(at$€v oXXorpitp, 
Tim. 43c, i) coalesce on the surface of the mirror, and the united ray is then 
thrown back from it to my eye. So the reflection seen is explained in the 
same way as direct vision, except that in reflection the coalescence occurs 
at the mirror's surface, not at the surface of the reflected object (see Taylor 
on Timaeus 46A). The reversal of the image is best explained by a diagram : 


A. Dircct Vision 
ol person facing the 
observer’s eye. 


Person 



Left 


Right 


B. Reflection 
of person facing a mirror. 


Image 


Surface of 



In (A) Direct Vision the light from the right side of the person's face is suppo^ 
to reach the left' side of my eye. In (B) Reflection the light from the left side 
of the person's face is supposed to reach the left side of my eye. (There is 
no sign that Plato thought of all the rays from the object as enterinjf the eye 
at the centre of the lens and spreading out again on the retina, or knew 
anything of lens and retina.) 
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266c. Theaet. There are, indeed, these two products of divine 
workmanship: the original and the image that in every 
case accompanies it.^ 

Str. And what of our human art ? Must we not say that 
in building it produces an actual house, and in painting a 
house of a different sort, as it were a man-made dream for 
waking eyes ? 

D. Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And so in all cases, we find once more twin products 
of our own productive activity in pairs— one an actual thing, 
the other an image. 

Theaet. I understand better now, and I recognise two 
forms of production, ehch of them twofold : divine and 
human according to one division, and according to the other 
a production of actual things and of some sort of likenesses. 

At this point we have got back to the human art of Image-making, 
now clearly distinguished from divine proiluction of natural objects 
and from the useful crafts, like building. Image-making includes 
all the fine arts, with political rhetoric and sophistry. The chief 
object of the further subdivision is to place the demagogue and the 
Sophist in the lowest class. First the subdivision already made 
{elxaoToa^ and fpavxaaxoc^) is declared to be now justified. 

266D. Str. Let us remind ourselves, then, that of this production 
of images there were to be two kinds, one producing like- 

E. nesses, the other semblances, provided that falsity should 
be shown to be a thing that really is false and of such a 
nature as to have a place among existing things. 

Theaet. Yes, it was to be so. 

Str. And that has now been shown ; so on that ground 
shall we now reckon the distinction of these two forms as 
beyond dispute ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

267. Str. Once more, then, let us divide in two the kind that 
produces semblances. 

Theaet. How ? 

^ These originals and images make up the contents of the visible world 
{ipain. or Sofoordof Rep. vi, where they are described in similar terms, 510A). 
They are the work of the divine craftsman of the Tintaeus, who fashions the 
visible world after the pattern of the Forms. The Forms themselves, which 
are not created, are, of course, not mentioned here. But the Platonist will 
recall that the actual things here called originals are themselves only copies 
or images of the Forms. They are those eidola whose ambiguous existence 
still remains a problem. 
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267. Str. There is the semblance produced by means of tools, 
and another sort where the producer of the semblance takes 
his own person as an instrument. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When someone uses his own person or voice to counter* 
feit your traits or speech, the proper name for creating such 
a semblance is, I take it. Mimicry.^ 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Let us reserve that section, then, under the name of 
mimicry, and indulge ourselves so far as to leave all the 
B. rest for someone else to collect into a unity and give it an 
appropriate name. 

Theaet. So be it. 

Str. But there is still ground for thinking that mimicry 
is of two sorts. Let me put it before you. 

Theaet. Do. 

Str. Some mimics know the thing they are impersonating, 
others do not ; and could we find a more important distinc- 
tion than that of knowing from not knowing ? 

Theaet. No. 

Str. And the mimicry we have just mentioned goes with 
knowledge ; for to impersonate you, one must be acquainted 
with you and your traits, 
c. Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And what of the traits of Justice and of virtue 
generally ? Are there not many who, having no knowledge 
of virtue but only some sort of opinion about it, zealously 
set about making it appear that they embody virtue as they 
conceive it, mimicking it as effectively as they can in their 
words and actions ? 

Theaet. Only too many. 

Str. And are they always unsuccessful in appearing to be 
virtuous when they are not really virtuous at all ? Do they 
not rather succeed perfectly ? 

Theaet. They do. 

D. Str. We must, then, distinguish the ignorant mimic from 
the other, who has knowledge. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Where, then, must we look for a suitable name for 
each ? No doubt it is hard to find one, because the ancients, 

* Cf . Crat. 42 3 B. Should we read Srav r6 <nv w t4» iavroS (sc. oxi^jiart) 
XptifMi'os, otiitoTi irpom/ioUii' ^ ^alt>€o0M noifj, 4 when a 

man produces a semblance of your traits by using his own, making hisjbody 
or his voice like yours ' ? 
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267D. it would seem, suffered from a certain laziness and lack of 
discrimination with regard to the division of Kinds by forms, 
and not one of them even tried to make such divisions, with 
the. result that there is a serious shortage of names. How- 
ever, though the expression may seem daring, for purposes 
of distinction let us call mimicry guided by opinion ' con- 
E. ceit-mimicry *,* and the sort that is guided by knowledge 
' mimicry by acquaintance 
Theaet. So be it. 

Str. It is the former, then, that concerns us ; for the 
Sophist was not among those who have knowledge, but he 
has a pjace among mimics. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Then let us take this conceit-mimic and see if his 
metal rings sound or there is still a crack in it somewhere. 
Theaet. Let us do so. 

Str. Well, there is a gaping crack. There is the simple- 
268. minded type who imagines that what he believes is know- 
ledge, and an opposite type who is versed in discussion, so 
that his attitude betrays no little misgiving and suspicion 
that the knowledge he has the air of possessing in the eyes 
of the world is really ignorance. 

Theaet. Certainly both the types you describe exist. 
Str. We may, then, set down one of these mimics as sincere, 
the other as insincere. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

Str. And the insincere — is he of two kinds or only one ? 
Theaet. That is for you to consider. 

B. Str. I will ; and I can dearly make out a pair of them. I 
see one who can keep up his dissimulation publidy in long 
speeches to a large assembly. The other uses short argu- 
ments in private and forces others to contradict themselves 
in conversation.* 

Theaet. Very true. 

Str. And with whom shall we identify the more long- 
winded type — ^with the Statesman or with the demagogue ? 
Theaet. The demagogue. 

Str. And what shall we call the other— wise man or 
Sophist ? 

Theaet. We cannot surdy call him wise, because we set 
c. him down as ignorant i but as a mimic of the wise man he 

* h^oi&nifTue^, cf. 333B, SofonaiStvruc^. education in the conceit of virtue ; 
Philtbus 49D, SofoKoMa, Sofoao^ta, the conceit of beauty and wisdom. 

* Cf. the subdivision of Disputation at 225B (p. 176). 
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268c. will dearly assume a title derived from his, and I now see 
that here at last is the man who must be truly described as 
the real and genuine Sophist. 

Str. Shall we. then, as before collect all the elements of 
his description, from the end to the b^nning.^ and draw 
our threads together in a knot ? 

Theaet. By all means. 

Str. The art of contradiction-making, descended from an 
insincere kind of conceited mimicry, of the semblance-making 
breed, derived from image-making, distinguished as a por- 
D. tion, not divine but human, of production, that presents a 
shadow-play of words — such is the blood and lineage which 
can, with perfect truth, be assigned to the authentic Sophist. 
Theaet. I entirely agree. 

1 The construction of the final definition is obscured by the effort to frame 
it so as to mention all the specific differences in order * from the end to the 
beginning ' (productive art). At 226A there is another summary in this 
reverse order (t 6 ipiariKijs ov rix^ris, rSjs apriAoyftic^, 

ai»4iafirtT7iTiK7is» kt ) where the genitives are used as in a genealogy : * A the 
son of B, the son of 0/ etc. 
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ADDENDUM 

Soph. 263c. Sv Haxepov dij Adyop stp/rpta Ttepl aov, np&xov 
ii Stv wptodpeda xl Ttorf £0x1 Adyoe, dyaypeaufxctxov aSxdv £va 
x<av Ppaxoxdxfov elvai. 

The superlative dvayxauixaxw throws a quite unnecessary 
emphasis on the obvious fact that * Theaetetus flies ' is a statement 
of the shortest possible t3rpe. a&x 6 v, moreover, seems superfluous ; 
most translators ignore it. I suspect that Plato wrote X 6 yog 
dvayxaidxaxos, ' according to our definition of the minimum state- 
ment ' (cf. Rep. 369D, ij dvayHaioxdxri TtdXtg). It was, in fact, 
Td>v Xdycov 6 np&xds xe xal apotpdxaxog that was defined above 
(262c), rather than statement in general, adrdv must then con- 
ceal the main verb, perhaps (paxiw, as at 263B, 2. 
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Account (Logos) : 
of grounds of knowledge, 141 
added to true belief, 142 
meanings of, 142 
combination of names, 144 
expression in speech, 154 
enumeration of elements, 155 
statement of distinguishing mark, 
158 

definition by genus and difference, 
161, 170 
Anamnesis : 
in Meno, 2 
and Midwifery, 27 f . 
in PhaedOt 5, 108 
not abandoned, 129 
Animal, Form of, 271 
Antisthenes : 

alleged author of Socrates’ 
’ dream 144 
on predication, 254, 257 
held * every statement is true *, 312 
* Appearing ' (^avroefa) : 

Protagoras’ use of, 32, 116 
problem of appearances, 200 ff. 
as blend of perception and judg- 
ment, 319 
Aristotle : 

account of Platonism, 9 
logic, contrasted with Plato's, 268 
on relative terms, 282 
definition of ’ word ’, 305 
Atomism, 231, 247 

Battle of Gods and Giants, 228 ft. 
Belief, see Judgment 


' Categories ’ : 

falsely so called, xo6, 274 ff. 
Aristotle’s, 273 
Cathartic M^od, 177 ff. 
Change, two kinds of, 95 


Charmides, on recognition of know- 
ledge, 140 

Classification, by Division, 171 
Collection ; 

preceding Division, 170 
Divisions of Sophist as substitute 
for, 187 

Collection and Division ; 

Division illustrated, 170 ff. 

Seven Divisions of Sophist, X72ff. 
methods of, 184 fi. 
as Dialectic, 262 ff . 

Combination ; 
of Forms, 252 ff . 
meaning of, 255 

of letters compared to Forms, 260 
of words in statement, 304 
Common terms : 
in Theaeietus, 105 
in every statement, 300 
Compatibility, statements of, 278 
Cratylus, doctrine of, 99 
Cyrenaics, 48 


Definition (Logos ) ; 
of individual thing, impossible, x62 
as object of Collection and Divi- 
sion, 184 
Socratic, 185 
Democritus, 231 
Dialectic : 
procedure, 30 
analogy with weaving, X83 
science of, described, 262 ff. 
not Formal Logic, 264 
Dialexeis, 191 
Difference : 

distinct from Incompatibility, 279 
as all-pervading Form, 279 ff. 
distributed over all reality. 290 
verbal ambiguity of Mrcpoi^ 292 
Division, see Collection and Division 
Dynamis, see Power 
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Eidolon : 

oidola of Cave, 195, 201 
definition of, 209 fi. 
problem of, 7, 199 ff . 
postponed, 248 
not solved, 321 

consciously shelved in Sophist, 323 
Element (oroixtSov). applied to phy- 
sical elements, 143 
EpistU VII, on Forms, 9 
Eristic, defined, 175 
Existence (see Reality), as very im- 
portant Form, 273 ff. 

Falsity, see Judgment, False ; State- 
ment. False. 

Forms : 

separate existence of, 2 ff., 103 
known by Recollection, 5 
theory criticised in Paftnenides, 6 ff . 
extent of, 8 

as meanings of common names, 9, 
259 

relations of, to one another, zi 
mentioned in Theaeteius, 83, 85, 86, 
X06 

in Timaeus, 141 

as hierarchy of genus and species, 
186, 269 

in Phaedo and Republic, 243 f. 
Combination of, 252 ff . 
all-pervading, 261 
disjunctive, 262 
structure of world of, 268 
highest, the most complex, 269 
Form of Animal, 271 
three very important, 273 ff . 
as * parts of the Different ’, 290 fi. 
Friends of Forms, 239 ff . 

Heracleiteanism : 

Flux doctrine. 36 
Extreme, refuted, 92 ff . 
Hippocrates : 
ircpl 209 

On Ancient Medicine, 235 
de natura hominis, 235 

Idealists : 

in Battle of Gods and Giants, 228 ff . 
as Friends of Forms, 239 
Image-ifaking, 187 ff. 
species of, 195 ff. 
diVine and human, 326 


Imagination, described in Philebus, 

319 

Immortality, in Meno and Phaedo, 
2 ff. 

Incompatibility, statements of, 236, 
278 

Indivisible Species : 
as objective in Division, 183, 267 ff. 
as complex whole, 270 
Induction, Socratic method of, 184 
Isocrates, 177, i8z 

Judgment {h 6 (a) : 
about future facts, 81, 90 ff. 
is complex, 116 

as unspoken statement, 118, 318 
Judgment, False (see Statement, 
False) 

denied by Protagoras, 71, 73, 113 
possibility discussed, zio ff. 
as thinking one thing is another, 

III 

as thinking what is not, 114 
as mistaking, 116 ff. 
as misfitting of perception to 
image, 120 ff. 

not involving perception, 127 ff. 
as interchange of pieces of know- 
ledge. 135 

Judgment, True, see Statement, True 
claim to be knowledge, 109 
is not knowledge, 140 ff . 

Leucippus, 231 

Likeness (cIkcuv), defined, 196, 198 
Logic : 

of Aristotle, contrasted with 
Plato’s, 268 

Formal, not == Dialectic, 264 
Logos, see Account, Definition, State- 
ment 

Materialists : 
in Theaetetus, 46, 48 
in Battle of Gods and Giants, 
228 ff. 

Meaning ; 

as Form in Plato, 239 
of common or proper names, 307, 

314 

Megarians : 

affiliation to Eleatks. 169 
as Eristics, 176 
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Memory : 

introduced, 64 
as Wax Tablet, 120 ff. 
as Aviary, 130, 317 
Meno : 

doctrine ol Anamnesis, 2 
parallel with Theaetetus, 27 
account of grounds of true belief. 

142. 158 

definition of Figure, 185 
Midwifery of Socrates, 24 £f. 

Motion as very important Form, 
273 ft. 

Name, as constituent of statement, 
304 fi. 

Negative, signifying * the different *, 
290 

Negative statement : 
problem of, 202, 252 ff. 
about Forms. 285 ff. 

Nonentities. 208 
Number : 
puzzles about, 41 
mistakes about. 128 ff. 
memory imprints of, 122, 129 

Opinion, see Judgment 

Parmenides : 

meeting with Socrates. 1, loi, 166 
criticises theory of Forms, 6 ff . 
fragment restored. 94 
discussion of, postponed, loi 
Ways of Inquiry, 200 
denies world of appearance, 201 
on the totally unreal, 203 ff . 

One Being criticised, 220 ff . 
denial of plurality and becoming, 
227 

as Idealist. 229 
Parmenides : 

position in series of Dialogues, i 
theory of Forms criticised in, 6 ff . 
separate Forms in, 105, 243 
on relation of Forms to one another, 
185. *52 
Participation : 
problem of, 6 ff 10 ff . 
of individual in Forms, 233, 256. 
278, 297 

of Forms in one another. 236 


Perception : 
meaning of. 30 
by contraries. 34 
Plato’s theory of. 39 ff ., 237 
infallible. 32 ff . 
alleged delusions of, 32 
not the whole of knowledge, 102 
not knowledge at all, 106 
Phaedo : 

doctrines of separate Forms and 
immortality in. 2, 4 ff . 
relative terms in. 44. 284 
theory of Forms in. 243 
Phaedrus, on Collection and Division, 
170, 186, 267 
Philistion, 236 

Philosopher, projected dialogue, 168, 
183. 213. 248. 323 

Plotinus on alleged Platonic * cate- 
gories *. 274 
Power (Dynamis) : 
of acting or being acted on. 46, 49 
as mark of reality, 234 ff . 
Pre-Socratics : 
criticised, 216 ff. 

in Battle of Gods and Giants, 
229 

Production, divine and human. 323 
Proposition not recognised by Plato 
as distinct from * statement 
1 13. *63 
Protagoras : 

Man the measure, 13. 31 ff. 
objections against, 60 ff . 
defence of, 65 ff . 

denies possibility of false Judgment, 
71. 73 

profession as Sophist. 72 
doctrine of judgments criticised, 
76 ff. 

defence of, refuted, 89 ff . 
Controversies, 191 
Pythagoreans : 

doctrine of Numbers. 9 
as Idealists, 229 

Quality, term introduced. 97 

Reality (Existence) : 
and Appearance, 202 ff . 
the totally unreal, 203 ff., J93 
the perfectly real, 216 ff. 

‘ power ’ as mark of, 232 ff. 
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Reality (Existence): meaning of 
‘real*— 

to Parmenides, 220 
to Pre-Socratics, 218, 238 
to Friends of Forms, 239 
to materialists. 232 ft. 
to Idealists, 248 
must include change, 241 
as conceived by Friends of Forms, 
272 

verbal ambiguity of t 6 289, 292 
Recollection, see Anamnesis 
Relative terms : 
in Phaedo, 44 

in Plato and Aristotle, 282 ft. 

Rest as very important Form, 272 ff, 

Sameness : 

as all-pervading Form, 279 ft. 
verbal ambiguity of raMv. 292 
Semblance {^avraafia) defined. 197 
Semblance-making, 197 
and ^aurraaia, 3^^ 

Sensation, see Perception 
Size, puzzles about, 41 
Socrates : 

Cathartic method, 177 fif 184 
‘ induction *, 184 

Sophist, position in series of Dia- 
logues, I 

Soul, as separable spirit in Phaedo, 4 
Speech, parts of, 307 
Square Roots, theory of, 22 ff . 
Statement (logos ) : 
meaning of. 265 
always complex, 303 
as combination of name and verb, 
307 

Statement, False : 
problem of. 199, 209 
as ' saying what is not '. 212 
solution of problem of, 298 ft. 
not ‘ about nothing ’, 309, 313 
definition of. 311 ff. 
not true statement about something 
else. 312 


Statement, True, defined. 309 
Statesman, position in series of 
Dialogues, 1 

Theaetetus, death of, 15 
Theaetetus : 

position in series of Dialogues, i 
scope of, 7, 12, 28 
date, 25 

Thinking as internal dialogue, xi8, 

318 

Thrasymachus, view of right, 82 
Timaeus : 

Forms in. 8. 141 
doctrine of matter, 247 
on Form of Animal. 271 
problem of eidola in, 323 
on mirror images. 327 
Truth, see Judgment, True; State- 
ment, True 

Unity, defined, 223 

Verb: 

Forms expressed by, 279 
as constituent of statement. 304 fi. 
Vision : 

process of. 47. 50 
of mirror-images. 124. 327 

Weaving : 

symbol of statesman’s art, 182 
of Forms, 300 
Whole : 

equivalent to ‘ Sum * and ‘ all the 
parts ’. 149 

as applied to Parmenides* Being, 
222 

complex Form as. 262, 267 
Word, definition of. 305 fi. 

Zeno : 

meeting with Socrates, x 
paradoxes, 6 fi. 
dilemmas, 177, 283, 297 
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